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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Joun RicHARD GREEN, 
Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. With Maps and Tables. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 127th Thousand. 

The necessity has long been recognised for a revised edition of this well-known book: but Mr. Green always felt that 
no revision would be satisfactory that was otherwise than complete, and he was unhappily not spared to carry this out 
himself. The book has t bstantially unaltered until now. In this new edition, which was undertaken 
at the Author’s express wish, Mrs. Green has been careful not to interfere with the plan or structure of the book; but, 
while guided in general by the later work of her husband in his larger history, she has not hesitated to avail herself also 
of books recently published, and of the ready help and advice of many of Mr. Green’s historical friends, including the 
Bishop of Chester, Canon Creighton, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Lecky, Professor Gardiner, Mr. Osmond Airy, and Miss Norgate. 


Marginal notes and dates are for the first time given throughout, which will add to the convenience of the book for 
school use; and the chronological tables have been carefully revised. 

















BY THE EARL OF SELBORNE. 
CHURCHES AND TITHES, ANCIENT FACTS AND FICTIONS CON- 


CERNING. By RouUNDELL, EARL OF SeLBoRNE, Author of ‘A Defence of the Church of England against Dis- 
establishment’ &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 





THE MAKERS OF VENICE: Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters. By 


Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of * Tue Makers of Florence’ &c. With numerous Illustrations, Medium 8yo, 21s. 








BY MR. JOHN MORLEY. 
APHORISMS: An Address delivered before the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh, November 
11, 1887, By: JOHN MorL RY. Globe  SyO. ls. 6d. 


_ AN IMPORTANT WORK ON ART. 
A HISTORY OF MINIATURE ART. With Notes on Collectors and Collections. By 
— LUMSDEN PROPERT. With numerous Illustrations, Super Royal 8vo, £3, 13s. 6d 
‘s* Also a LIMITED EDITION, bound in vellum. £4. 14s, 6d. 











GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE AGE OF ALEXANDER ‘TO 
THK ROMAN CONQUEST. By J. P. Manarry, Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin ; 
___ Author of * Social Life in Greece,’ ‘ Rambles and Studies in Greece,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 





ULYSSES; or, Scenes and Studies in many Lands. By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, 
HM, °s Minister Resident in Uruguay. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


MODERN GUIDES OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF FAITH, 


ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE. By RicHarp Hott Hurron. Globe 8vo. 6s, 


ESSAYS CHIEFLY ON POETRY. By AvuBReEy DE VERE. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 
Vol I, CRITICISMS ON CBRTAIN POKTS. Vol. II, ESSAYS LITERARY AND ETHICAL. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM es Poet and Philologist. By his Daughter, Lucy 
BAXTER (‘ Leader Scott’). Crown svo. 78. 6d. 











ROMAN LITERATURE IN RELATION TO ROMAN ART. (ator Rev. 


___ Robgat BURN, Author of * Rome and the Campagna,’ &e. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 








LIFE IN COREA. By W. R. Canes, F F.R.G.S. With numerous illustrations. 8vo. (shortly. 


CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS. Edited | by the Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A., Canon of 
Bristol, Editor of the * Essays of Elia,’ &c. Two vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. 








THE ART OF CONVERSATION, the Principles of. By J. P. MAHAFFY. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL. By A.V. Dicey, B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
___ Vinerian Proiessor of f English Law ; Feilow of All Souls s College, Oxford ; Hon, LL. LL.D. Glasgow. Crown 8yo, 3s. $. 6d. 





INDUSTRIAL ‘PEACE: : its s Advantages, Methods, and Difficulties. A Report%of an Inquiry 
made for the Toynbee Trustees. By L. L. F. K. Paice, formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. With a 


Preface by ALFRED MARSHALL, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. With Portrait 
of of Arnold | Toynbee. _ Medium 8vo. 6s. 


THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 


COLLECTED EDITION OF DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS. Uniform with the Collected Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, &c, In Five Volumes. Globe 8vo. 
To be published in Monthly Volumes. 


Vou. MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. [February, | Vou, IV. SPENSER. 





Vou. I, ST. ANSELM. Vou. V. BACON. 
__ Vou. Til. DANTE AND OTHER Essays. 


NEW EDITION OF LORD TENNYSON’S “WORKS. 


Messrs, MACMILLAN & CO. beg leave to announce that they have made arrangements to publish a New Collected 
Edition of the WORKS OF LORD TENNYSON under the title of THE LIBRARY EDITION. This Edition will be in 
Eight Volumes. Globe 8vo. price Five Shillings each. A volume will be issued monthly from January to August a 

The Volumes of THE LIBRARY EDITION will be published in the following order, and will be sold separately 

EARLY POEMS. Volume I. [ Ready. eee ARDEN:; AND IN MEMORIAM, {ifay. 

EARLY POEMS. Volume II. tMerck. ALLADS: AND OTHER POEMS, (June. 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. March QUEEN MARY: AND HAROLD. [July. 

THE PRINCESS: AND MAUD. Le Aprit. BECKET : AND OTHER PLAYS. [August. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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One Volume, 8vo. price 18s. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; 
Or, THE BOW OF ULYSSES. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
WITH 9 ILLUSTRATIONS FROM SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR. 


PAPERS, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. By the late FLzemmne JENKIN; 
F.RS. LL. D. Professor of Engineering i in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by SIDNEY 
CoLvIn, M.A. and J. A. Ewrne, F.R.8. With Memoir by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, and 
Facsimiles of Drawings by FLEEMING JENKIN. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. [ Ready. 


THE LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SIR STRATFORD CANNING, 
VISCOUNT STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, K.G. G.C.B. D.C.L. LL.D. &c. From his Private 
and Official Papers. By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. With 3 Portraits. 2 we ate 

n press. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR HENRY TAYLOR, Author of 


‘Philip van Artevelde.’ Edited by Professor EDWARD DOWDEN. 1 vol. 8vo. [Zn preparation. 


THE LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN; or, A Journey in Manchuria, with 
an Account. of the History, Administration, and Religion of that Province. By H. E. M. 
JAMES, of Her Majesty’s Bombay Civil Service. With Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. 

In January. 

OUR SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND 
ITALY. By JosEPH and ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. With Map and numerous 
Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Shortly. 


ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS: a Practical Manual of Telescopic Re- 
search in all T.atitudes, adapted to the Powers of Moderate Instruments. Edited by JoHN 
A. WESTWOOD OLIVER, with the assistance of T. W. BAcKHOUSE, F.RA.S.; 8S. W. 
BURNHAM, M.A. F.R.A.S.; J. RAND CAPRON, F.R.A.S.; W. F. a, F. R.A. 8S. and 
others. Illustrated. Crown 8vo.7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


MODERN THEORIES OF CHEMISTRY. By Professor Lotnar 
MEYER. Translated from the Fifth Edition of the German by P. PHILLIPS BEDsON, D.Sc. 
(Lond.) B.Sc. (Vict.) F.C.8. Professor of Chemistry, Durham College of Science; and 
W. CARLETON WILLIAMS, B.Sc. (Vict.) F.C.S. Professor of Chemistry, Firth College, 
Sheffield. 8vo. 18s. [ Ready. 


NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. Compiled by Staff- 
Commander W. R. MARTIN, R.N. Instructor in Surveying, Navigation, and Compass 
Adjustment; Lecturer on Meteorology at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Sanctioned 
for use in the Royal Navy by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Royal 8vo. 18s. 

[In the press. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY PRAC- 
TICALLY TAUGHT, by a New Method. By RoBERT GALLOWAY, M.R.LA. F.C.S. Honorary 
Member of the Chemical Society of the Lehigh University, U.S. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

[In the press. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By R. J. Harvey 
GrBson, M.A. F.R.S.E. Lecturer on Botany in University College, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 

[In the press. 

A COURSE OF LECTURES ON ELECTRICITY, delivered before the 
Society of Arts. By GEORGE ForsBeEs, M.A. F.R.S. (L. & E.) F.R.A.S. M.S.T.E. and 
E.Assoc.Inst.C.E. Crown 8vo. 5s. [ Ready. 


PUBLIC DEBTS: an Essay on the Science of Finance. By Henry C. Apams, 
Ph.D, of the University of Michigan, and Cornell University. 8vo. 12s. 6d. [ Ready. 


OLD AND NEW ASTRONOMY. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. 


*,* On March 1, 1888, will appear the First Part of a Treatise on Astronomy, to be completed in twelve monthly 
parts ‘and a supplementary section. In each there will be sixty-four page , imperial octavo, many cuts, and two plates, 
or one large folding plate. Thus the complete volume will contain, with index, preface, &c., about eight hundred pages, 
and abundant illustration. The price of each part will be 2s. 6d.; that of the supplementary section, containing tables, 
index, and preface, 1s, The price of the complete work, in cloth, "36s. The chief object of the volume thus announced is 
to present in a popular yet scientifically sound form those views of the heavenly bodies which are included in what, in 
his last poem, Tennyson calls the ‘New Astronomy.’ The life histories of worlds and suns will be dealt with ; the planets 
will be studied as illustrating the stages of our own earth’s life, while the record of our earth will be considered as 
illustrating the life histories of the planets. The sun will be stadied as the one star we can examine, and thus telling us 
all we know in detail about the nature of other suns ; and the stars will be considered as throwing light on the probable 
past and future of the ruling and life-giviny centre of the solar system. 

*,* Complete Prospectus will be sent on application, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 











2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 36s. 


RICHARD F. BURTON, K.C.M.G. 


HIS EARLY, PRIVATE, AND PUBLIC LIFE. 
With an Account of his Travels and Explorations gathered from more than Eighty Volumes of 
his own Works, and other Sources. 
By FRANCIS HITCHMAN, Author of ‘ The Public Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield’ &c. 
With Illustrations. 





Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 14s. 


WILLIAM I. AND THE GERMAN EMPIRE: 


A BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
By G. BARNETT SMITH. 





1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


DIGGING, SQUATTING, and PIONEERING LIFE 
IN THE NORTHERN TERRITORY 
OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


By Mrs. DOMINIC DALY. 





4to. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


NEW GAMES OF PATIENCE. 


By LADY ADELAIDE CADOGAN. 
Containing 34 New Games, including ‘The Jubilee Game.’» ‘With Coloured Diagrams. 


Square demy 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. 
Beautifully Illustrated Edition (a choice Presentation Volume). 


SPRINGHAVEN: a Tale of the Great War. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of ‘ Lorna Doone.’ 
With 64 Illustrations by ALFRED Parsons and F. BARNARD. 





2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


NEW AND EXCITING STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR’ &c. 
THE FROZEN PIRATE. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
* Vigorous, breezy, and healthily exciting, the story will be read with keen enjoyment by every one who takes it up.’ 
SCOTSMAN. 


a 70 READERS OF MA GAZINES.—WILLIAM BLACK’S 
New Story, ‘IN FAR LOCHABER,’ commences. in 
the JANUARY Number of HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


now ready. price Is. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Limrtep, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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RE-ISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN EIGHT MONTHLY VOLUMES. 

A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV. AND 
KING WILLIAM IV. By the late CHARLEs C. F. GREVILLE, Esq. Clerk of the Council to 
those Sovereigns. Edited by HENRY REEVE, C.B. D.C.L. Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France. (3 vols.) Vol.1. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 





BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS and THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 
By F. MAX MULLER. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


GREEK, THE LANGUAGE OF CHRIST AND HIS ee 


By ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D. 8vo. 188. [Head 


THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS OF THE HUMAN MIND. By 
DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON, Author of ‘A System of Psychology’ &e. 8vo. 
[Zn the press. 
THE STORY OF CREATION : a Plain Account of Evolution. By Epwarp 
CLopD, Author of ‘ The Childhood of the World’ &c. With 77 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[In the press. 
THE TESTING OF MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION. Embracing 
the Description of Testing Machinery and Apparatus auxiliary to Mechanical Testing, and 
an Account of the most Important Researches on the Strength of Materials. By WILLIAM 
CAWTHORNE UNWIN, F.R.S. M.LC.E. 8vo. 18s. (In the press. 


BALLADS OF BOOKS. Selected by ANprew Lane and Branper MattHews. 
Fep. 8vo. 6s. [In the press. 

THE STORY OF GENESIS. By Frances Younaxuussanp, Author of ‘ The 
Story of Our Lord.’ [Zn the press. 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE DOG: being a Manual 
of Canine Pathology. By JoHN HENRY STEEL, M.R.C.V.S. A.V.D. Author of ‘ Diseases of 
the Ox’ &c. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


THE PIONEERS OF ENGLISH FARMING. By Rotanp E. Prornero. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (In the press. 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF 


MUSIC, &c. By Sir GEORGE MACFARREN. 8vo. [Zn the press. 


COOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING: a Manual of Domestic Economy for 
Large and Small Families. By Mrs. HENRY REEVE. With 8 Coloured Illustrations and 
numerous Woodcuts. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. [ Ready. 

VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. By Witu1am Howirr. With 
81 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

[ Ready. 

THE BLACK POODLE, and other Stories. By F. Anstry, Author of ‘ Vice 
Versa.’ With Frontispiece by G. Du Maurier and Initial Letters by the Author. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. [ Ready. 


MARAHUNA: a Romance. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


[In the press. 
THE ISLAND: a Novel. By RicHARD WHITEING. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Jn the press. 
THREE NEW BOOKS BY MRS. DE SALIS. 
Author of ‘ Savouries 4 la Mode.’ 
OYSTERS A LA MODE ; or, The Oyster, | SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH .- La 
and over 100 Ways of Cooking it, to which are —e MODE. Fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. boards, 


afew Recipes for Cooking all kinds of Shellfish. SWEETS A LA MODE. Fep. om a ee 
8vo. 1s. 6d, boards. (aay boards. [Nearly ready, 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A. Fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. 


THE CHURCH AND THE EASTERN | THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By 


EMPIRE, By Rev. H. F, Tozer, M.A, _a/ H. M. Gwarkin, M.A, (Jn the press. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by His Grace the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G. and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By Montacuz SxHearman. With an 
Introduction by Sir RICHARD WEBSTER, Q.C. M.P. and a Contribution on Paper Chasing by 
WALTER RYE. With 6 full-page Illustrations and 45 Woodcuts in the Text from Drawings 


by Stanley Berkeley, and from Instantaneous Photographs by G. Mitchell. Crown 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


‘ Never previously in the history of athletic sports has the subject been so exhaustively and so fairly treated as in this 
volume,’—SPORTING CHRONICLE. 


SOME OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE CANNING. 
Edited, with Notes, by EDWARD J. STAPLETON. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
*It is well that these volumes should have been laid before the public...,..The newly published correspondence is 


made intelligible by notes from Mr. Stapleton’s pen, in which he shows an exact and full knowledge of the men and 
events of the time.'.—SaTURDAY REVIEW. . 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOSEPH NAPIER, Ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
From his Private Correspondence. By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A. With Portrait on 
Steel, engraved by G. J. Stodart, from Photograph. 8vo. 15s. 


SELECTED SPEECHES AND ARGUMENTS OF THE RIGHT 


HONOURABLE THOMAS BARON O’HAGAN. Edited by GEoRGE TEELING. With a 
Portrait. S8vo. 16s. 


* Even among the brilliant records of Irish oratory some of the speeches will take a very high place.’ 


BIRMINGHAM DaILy Post. 
* The publication is a fitting memorial to an Irishman of the highest character and of considerable ability.’ 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
THE MARRIAGE OF NEAR KIN, considered with respect to the Law 


of Nations, the Result of Experience, and the Teachings of Biology. By ALFRED HENRY 
Hutu. New Edition, Revised. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION. By Anprew Lane. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 21s. 

* A work as lucid as it is learned, and as easy to read as it is difficult to answer Mr. Lang has the great advan- 
tage of being always intelligible, and we fancy that the audacity which continually points out the differences of the doctors 
of ology will be only too welcome to a world which, even at the bidding of Mr. Max Miiller, bowed rather unwillingly 

ore the solar myth We must recommend everyone to read the book for himself; the most learned may learn 
something from it, and the most ignorant will allow that Mr. Lang’s Ahts and Athenians, Biraarks and Brahmans, if a 
motley crew, are very good company.’—GUARDIAN, 
ATHOS;; or, the Mountain of the Monks. By Arneustan Ritey, M.A. F.R.G.S. 
With Map and 29 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 
‘A most interesting book.’—SPECTATOR. 


*To most readers, even to those who known Turkey pretty well, this book will be a revelation.’—Timxs, 


PICTURESQUE NEW GUINEA. With an Historical Introduction and 
Supplementary Chapters on the Manners and Customs of the Papuans. By J. W. Linpt, 


F.R.G.S. With 50 full-page Autotype Illustrations from Negatives of Portraits from Life 
and Groups and Landscapes from Nature. Crown 4to. 42s. 


AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. By Tuomas Kirxurp. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


‘As a help towards a thorough knowledge of the subject, this book may be strongly recommended 
sympathic study, but moderate in tone, and altogether an excellent handbook.’—ScoTsMAN. 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN SCHOOLS: an Address delivered 
October 22, 1887. By OscAk BROWNING, F.R.Hist.S. Together with a Report of the 
Conference on the Teaching of History in Schools. 8vo. 1s. sewed. 


SHE: a History of Adventure. By H. Rmer Hacearp. With Facsimiles of 
either face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various uncial Greek, Roman, Blackletter, 


and Early English Inscriptions thereon Inscribed. Eighth Edition (Forty-first to Forty-fifth 
Thousand). Crown 8vo. 68. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN : being an Account of his Further Adventures and 


Discoveries in Company with Sir Henry Curtis, Bart. Commander John Good, R.N. and one 
Umslopogaas. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 20 full-page Illustrations and 11 Vignettes 
in the Text, from Drawings by C.H. M. Kerr. Third Edition (Zwenty-siath to Thirtieth 
Thousand). Crown 8vo. 68. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. By Epna Lyatt, Author 


of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘We Two,’ &c. New Edition (Zwenty-fifth to Thirticth Thousand). Fep. 8vo. 
1s. sewed ; 2s. cloth, gilt edges. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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~ STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. from the Accession of 


James the Second. 


Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
People’s Edition; 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. Library Edition, 5 vols, 8vo. £4. 


MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. WITH 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. Authorised Edition, cr. 8vo. . 2s. 6d., « or r 3s. 6d. - gilt edges. 


MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fep. 4to. 10s. 6d. | Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 8vo. 
Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
fep. 4to. 6d. sewed; 1s. cloth. | Cabinet Edition, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Annotated Edition, fcp. 8vo. 1s. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth ; or 2s. 6d. extra, gilt edges. 





























MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Library Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. £5. 5s. | Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. post 8vo. £4, 16s. 


MACAULAY’S LIFE AND LETTERS. By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. 
TREVELYAN, Bart. M.P.| 


Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. | Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 














FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to 


the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3. 12s. | Popular Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £2. 2s. 


FROUDE’S THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 











FROUDE’S SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols. 
crown 8vo. 24s. 


FROUDE’SS CAISAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
FROUDE’'S OCEANA; or, England and Her Colonies. With 9 Illus- 


trations. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 











FROUDE'S THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


8vo. Vols. I. and II. 1795-1835, 32s.; Vols. III. and IV. 1835-1881, 82s. 





LECKY’S THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 1700-1760, 36s. Vols. III. and IV. 1760-1784, 36s. 
Vols. V. and VI. 1784-1793, 36s. 





LECKY'S HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, ‘from m Augustus to 


Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 


LECKY’S HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE 


SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 








DEAN MERIVALE’S HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 


__ EMPIRE. 8 vols. - Post 8vo. 48s. 








a Short History of the fe C Hess of the Commonwealth. oom 7s. 6d. 
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~ STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


LORD FARNBOROUGH'’S THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III. 17 60-1870. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


GARDINER’S (S. R.) HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the. Accession 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 














FREEMAN’S (E. A.) HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. 


W ith 65 maps. 2 vols. 8vo. Sls. 6d. 


TODD'S (ALPHEUS) PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN 


ENGLAND : its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. 2 vols. Vol. I. 8vo. 24s. 


BUCKLE’'S HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND AND 


FRANCE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 











CONINGTON’S THE ASNEID OF VIRGIL. Translated into English 


Verse. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


CONINGTON’S THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Translated into English 


Prose. Crown S8vo. 9s. 








BECKER’S GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus, 


Post 8vo. 73. 6d. 


BECKER'S CHARICLES ; or, Illustrations of the Pri vate Life of 1 the 
the Ancient Greeks. By Prof. Bacxun. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LEWES’S THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to Comte. 


2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 





CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF 


ST. PAUL. 


Library Edition. With Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 21s. 
Student’s Edition. With 46 lustre ations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 


EWALD’ S THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. Tr auslated fi on the German. 


8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 24s.; Vols. III. and IV. 2ls.; Vol. V. 18s.; Vol. VI. 16s. 
Vol. VIL. 21s.; Vol. VIII. 18s. 


EDERSHEIM’S THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. 


2 vols. 8vo. 248. 


BISHOP HAROLD BROWNE'S AN EXPOSITION OF THE XXXIX. 


ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 8vo. 16s. 








BISHOP ELLICOTT’S CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COM- 
MENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. &vo. I. Corinthians, 16s. Galatians, 8s. 6d. 


Ephesians, 8s. 6d. Pastoral Epistles, 10s. 6d. Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 10s. 6d. 
Thessalonians, 7s. 6d. 





KEITH. JOHNSTON’S A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 


Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical. A Complete Gazetteer of the World. 
Medium 8vo. 42s. 


ROGE’S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES, 


Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary 
Composition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


MILL’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. | People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


. MILL'S SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

MILL ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo. 1s. 4d. 

MILL ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
MILL'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MILL'S NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RELIGION AND THEISM: 


Three Essays. 8yo. 5e. 


MAX MULLER'S LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 









































MAX MULLER’S BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MAX | MULLER’S SELECTED ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE, MYTHO- 


LOGY, AND RELIGION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
MAX MULLER’S INDIA, WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
MAX MULLER’S THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. §8vo. 21s. 











MAX MULLER'S HIBBERT LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND 


GROWTH OF RELIGION, AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





MAX MULLER’S INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF RE- 


LIGION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





BAIN’S (ALEX.) MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 


pendium of E Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





BAIN’S (ALEX.) THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 8vo. 15s. 
BAIN’S (ALEX.) THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8vo. 15s. 
BAIN'S (ALEX.) LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE, 


Part I. Deduction, 4s. Part II. Induction, 6s. 6d. 


GRANT'S S (SIR ALEXANDER) THE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. The 


Greek Text Illustrated by Essays and Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


SANDARS’S THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN. Latin Text, chiefly 


that of Huschke. With English Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Gummy. © 8vo. 18s. 


JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS AND MARTYRS. With 


19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 


JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, THE VIRGIN MARY, 


AS REPRESENTED IN SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. With 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s. 
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JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. With 11 


Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s. 


JAMESON’S HISTORY OF THE SAVIOUR, HIS: TYPES AND 


PRECURSORS. With 13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 42s. 
BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS AND TALES. The Hughenden Edition. 


With 2 Portraits and 11 Vignettes. 11 vols. crown 8vo. 42s. 
ENDYMION, TANCRED. | ALROY, IXION, &e. 
LOTHAIR. VENETIA. | THE YOUNG DUKE, &e. 
CONINGSBY. HENRIETTA TEMPLE. | VIVIAN GREY. 
SYBIL. | CONTARINI FLEMING, &c. | 


GLEIG’S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
INGELOW’S (JEAN) POETICAL WORKS. Vols. I. and II. Fep. 8vo. 


12s. 

















INGELOW’S (JEAN) LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. Selected 


from the Writings of JEAN INGELOw. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth plain ; 3s. cloth gilt. 


FRANCIS'S A BOOK ON ANGLING ; OR, TREATISE ON THE ART 


OF FISHING IN EVERY BRANCH. With Illustrated Lists of Salmon Flies. Cr. 8vo. 15s. 


STONEHENGE’S THE DOG IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. With 














78 Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





STONEHENGE’S THE GREYHOUND. With 25 Portraits of Grey- 


hounds, &c, Square crown 8vo. 15s. 


YOUATT’S THE HORSE. Revised and Enlarged by W. Watson, 
M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 








YOUATT'S THE DOG. Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. Woodcuts, 6s. 


LADY BRASSEY’S A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM, OUR HOME 
ON THE OCEAN FOR ELEVEN MONTHS. 
Library Edition. With 8 Maps and Charts and 118 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. Fep. 2s. cloth; or 3s. white parchment, with gilt edges. 
Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations. 4to. 6d. sewed ; ls. cloth. 


LADY BRASSEY’S SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST. 
Library Edition. With 2 Maps and 114 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 
Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustrations. 4to. 6d. sewed; 1s. cloth. 


LADY BRASSEY’S IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND THE 
‘ROARING FORTIES,’ 
Library Edition. With 8 Maps and Charts and 292 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 4to. 6d. sewed; 1s. cloth. 


LADY BRASSEY’S THREE VOYAGES IN THE ‘SUNBEAM.’ 


Popular Edition. With 346 Illustrations. 4to. 2s. 6d. 
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Royal 8vo. price 42s. half-bound, with gilt top. 


THE FAMILY 
BROCAS OF BEAUREPAIRE AND ROCHE COURT, 


HEREDITARY MASTERS OF THE ROYAL BUCKHOUNDS. 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ENGLISH RULE IN AQUITAINE. 


By MONTAGU BURROWS, Captain R.N. M.A. F.S.A. 
Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 


WITH TWENTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS OF MONUMENTS, BRASSES, SEALS, &c. 





EDINBURGH REVIEW.—‘ The book is full to over- 
flowing with illustrations for the historian.’ 


ATHENZUM.—‘It is unquestionably the most in- 
teresting history of any family of English commoners that 
has yet been printed,’ 


GUARDIAN.— An exhaustive monograph 
whole story [of the Mastership of the Buckhounds] has 
been carefully worked out.’ 


MORNING POST.—‘ This volume throws much light 
upon a point hitherto obscure and scarcely examined by 
historians when it treats of the English rule in Aquitaine.’ 


COMTE DE BARTHELEMY in ‘Lz Souet..’-—‘ Un tra- 
vail considérable......Ce travail est absolument indis- 
pensable 4 tous ceux qui s’occuperont des annales de cette 
région de la France [Gascogne].’ 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW.— The history of the Eng- 
lish possezsions in Gascony has never yet been written, and 
the author, in recounting the doings of the Brocases, has 
given us a most valuable sketch of the condition of the 
country and its relations with England.’ 


GRAPHIC.—‘ The Oxford Chichele Professor's splendid 
monograph is the sort of book we expect to be published 
by a learned Society rather than by private enterprise...... 
he has produced a model work done in a way of which 
any professed specialist might be proud.’ 


NATIONAL REVIEW.—‘In the family of Brocas we 
have an excellent specimen of the higher class of country 
gentlemen, as they existed everywhere in England from a 
very early period. The picture of feudalism which the 
book sets before us is both interesting and suggestive.’ 


E. MAUNDE THOVPSON in the ‘ ENGLisH HISTORICAL 

ReEvirw.’— Professor Borrows has written a readable work 

We would speak in commendation of the publication 

of the family deeds. This is just what ought to be done in 

a book of this kind. He has arranged and edited them in 
the right way.’ 

STANDARD.— To the historian and antiquarian, and 
indeed to all students of tife in England this massive 
work is of extraordinary interest, for it is brimfull of in- 
formation, throwing light upon the customs of the people as 
well as the events of English history......It is a work of 
extreme importance and value.’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES.— All who have any feeling of 
reverence for the past will delight in this account of the 
Brocas family......Castles, tombs, monumental brasses, 
churches, houses, plans, and seals are all engraved, so that 
we may, as far as possible, see what manner of men the De 

Some of the seals are most curious speci- 
mens of early art.’ 


WALFORDS ANTIQUARIAN.—‘ This is a truly 
magnificent book......The family of Brocas is almost the 
only one known to us, except that of the Harcourts, which 
has held high rank and owned large estates on both sides 
of the English Channel for several centuries...... The 
book reads almost like a romance If any one he 
cannot do better than study the carefully written and 
most attractive volume which Professor Burrows has here 
given to the world.’ 





BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCH. SOC., 
Vol. XI.—‘ The Professor has given a most interesting and 
admirable historical sketch [of Gascony]......The fame of 
the magnificent works at Windsor has been given to William 
of Wykeham,.....it was to the first Commissioners that he 
owed his rise out of obscurity, and he ever manifested his 
gratitude to the Brocas family This bulky volume is 
full of interest from the first page to the last, and throws 
much valuable light on English history.’ 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—'‘The account of Gascony is a 
treatise in itself, and might well have been published 
separately The original deeds and other documents 
are admirably edited and indexed......the particulars as 
to the Surrey manors are very valuable and absolutely new 
to the county historian As Professor Burrows very 
plausibly argues, it wes when the Queen, William of Wyke- 
ham, and Sir Bernard Brocas were all dead, that Richard IT, 
began his downward course He has shown how much 
of the history of our country may be involved in that of a 
single family......a thorough piece of work,’ 


THE TIMES.— Professor Burrows has done his work 
in a trulv admirable manner. His writing is removed 
alike from sensationalism and from dulness. He has 
condensed his six hundred documents into a continuous 
and interesting narrative, the gaps of which have been 
filled up by careful researches at the Record Office and in 
the historic literatures of both France and England. Our 
author is free even from the last infirmity of monographers 
and family historians the furor historicus The 
early family traditions which partake of the nature o! 
romance have, indeed, been destroyed with a ruthless hand. 

- History, it will be seen, is at least as interesting as 
romance, apart from the advantage of being true.’ 


M. TAMIZEY DE LARROQUE, in the ‘Revo 
CRITIQUE’—‘ J’ai eu V’occasion'de m’occuper d’une facon 
particuliére...... de l’bistoire de Ja branche francaise de la 
famille de Brocas Les indications fournies par le savant 
Anglais sur cette branche concordent avec les résultats de 
mes propres recherches Je signalerai le trés-grand 
intérét du chapitre intitulé: “ Sir Bernard Brocas and the 
Black Prince.”......N’omettons pas de dire que M: 
Burrows a interrogé toutes les publications francaises qui 
ponvaient lui étre utiles, par exemple, &c.. &c Tl 
cite aussi i Chronique des quatre premiers Valois, et il 
appelle l'’éditeur M. Siméon de Luce. C’est probablement 
la seule inexactitude de tout l’ouvrage.’ 


THE GENEALOGIST.—‘It would be well for the study 
of genealogy if students could have more frequently placed 
in their hands such masterly work as the pages of this 
magnificent volume disclose. Unfortunately it is seldom 
that a Chichele Professor undertakes studies of this 
character ; otherwise family history might soon be raised 
to the dignity of trne history This may serve for all 
time as a most excellent model for all future compilations 
of this character To each group of deeds are prefixed 
full notices of all the chief families mentioned The 
Professor also furnishes a remarkable historical sketch of 
the early English Government of Gascony, together witha * 
full account of the De Brocas clan in that province 


He an absolute requisite for every true genealogist’s 
ibrary.’ 
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LARGE PAPER EDITION. Imperial 4to. (120 copies only etude 
price FIFTEEN GUINEAS. 
Small Paper Edition. Large Fep. 4to. price FIVE GUINEAS. 


OFFICIAL BARONAGE OF ENGLAND, 


SHOWING THE 
SUCCESSION, DIGNITIES, AND OFFICES OF EVERY PEER, 
From 1066 to 1885, 
With Sixteen Hundred Portraits, Shields of Arms, Badges, and Autographs. 


By JAMES E. DOYLE. 
VOLS. I—lIl. 


These three volumes contain details relating to all the DukEs, MARQUISES, EARLS, and 
Viscounts of England, from 1066 to 1885; including those pertaining to the Barons whose 
title remained the same after promotion to a higher grade in the Peerage, such as Abergavenny, 
Berkeley, and Delawarr. 


REVUE DES QUESTIONS HISTORIQUES.— Voici wn ouvrage qui sera de la plus grande utilité 
pour l’histoire de la France aussi bien que pour celle de ]’Angleterre.’ 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETT E.— These volumes are deserving of the highest praise that can be given to unwearied 


industry, to neatness of execution, and to orderly arrangement. Indeed, they approach as near to perfection as a gigantic 
work of reference, extending over eight centuries of the national history, couid be expected to attain.’ 


TIMES.— Mr. James Doyle, who has been iong known as an antiquary and genealogist of great learning, has at 
last accomplished a work quite unique among books of the kind......There can be little doubt that the book will be 
highly valued both by the representatives of the noble families whose annals it traces and by aistorical students in general.’ 


G. E. C., in the GENEALOGIST.— A most important work The great value of this work con- 
sists in the long list of the various appointments held by the peers therein mentioned, the dates whereof having been 
sought out, with wonderful and most commendable industry, from the original authorities by the indefatigable Editor.’ 


SATURDAY REVIEW.— Mr. Doyle has placed students under a great ob'igation by the monumental work 
on which he has been so long engaged. These three volumes, so far as they go, must supersede every previous publication 
of the kind......So0 far as can be judged, without years of constant reference, Mr. Doyle's book contains infurmation of 
the highest value, and conveys it with the most minute accuracy.’ 


ACADEM Y.— Doyle's “ Official Baronage ” is not a collection of genealogical memoirs like Dugdale’s, nor a list 
of peers, with the bare dates of their succession, like Courthope’s, but sometbing different from and beyond them both ; 
for he has complied with marvellous accuracy and research the record of every duke, marquis, earl, and viscount who has 
held an English title from the time of the Norman Conquest to the present time,’ 


GENEALOGIST.— It may probably be said, without exaggeration, that since Dugdale’s magnum opus, with 
which the “ Official Baronage” has some important features in common, no work has appeared, dealing with the Peerage 
of England, that can rival in value or in laborious achievement the subject of the present notice . Years of assiduous 
labour among printed and MS. materials are suggested even by a glance at this wonderful work.’ 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW.— The labours of Mr. J. E. Doyle, of which the results cannot be 
contemplated withovt something of respectful awe as well as of unfeigned admiration, are most assuredly also destined 
to receive in due course the grateful acknowledgment of English historical students at large This “ Baronage” was 
intended to meet, and, so far as I can see, has succeeded in meeting, an historical want of the most important 
description.’ 

THE SPECTATOR. — The book before us will, when completed by the Barons, not only supersede the “ Historic 
Peerage ” of Mr. Courthope, but will form a book the utility of which to the historical student cann >t be over-estimated 

But though the “ Official Baronage ” is primarily a record of names, dates, and events, it yet presents features which 
make it not only a book for the student, but one which may lie upon the drawing-room table, and be taken up not only 
with profit, but with amusement and interest, at any moment of leisure.’ 


DUBLIN REVIEW.— This book brings to mind involuntarily that vast repertory of the history of France, 
Pere Anselm’s ** Histoire Généalogique des Paris et des Officiers de la Couronne,” di-burdened, however, to meet practical 
requirements of the mass of superincumbent genealogical matter which makes Pére Anselun’s volumes so large and so 
tedious to consult. In these morlest-looking quartos we have a worthy pendant to the Frenchman's great compilation, 
and they may keep a good countenance in face of his stately folios; what is more, they are based ou suurces every whit 


° yar gad as those of the “ Trésor des Chartes,” now in great measure destroyed, which he was able to consult in 
its integrity. 


DAILY NEWS.— The historic muse has a very splendid and glorious servitor in Mr. Doyle's “ Official Baronage 
of England ” from the Conquest to 1885. These are, indeed, noble and learned volumes, adorned with portraits and 
ancient coats of arms, some derived from manuscripts 600 years old......This is, indeed, the Evglish libro d’oro, and 
must have a place on the shelves of historians as weil as of general readers, and ot every one who has a Briton’s desire to 
know about the *‘ upper circles.”” There is a “ Large Paper ” edition too, as is seemly, a very magnificent set of volumes 
and worthy of a great library. To none will the book be more welcome than to students of tne history of costume.’ 


TABLET.— It may be said, without fear of contradiction, that its author has in this work made far and away the 
most important contribution to the history of the English nobility siace Dugdale, the great master of the subject, with 
whose name in this department Mr. Doyle's will take equal rank Here is no essay in pedigree making, but a con- 
tribution to the History of England of the very first importance In regard to fulness and completeness it is easy to 
ascertain at once how great an advance is made on Dugdale. Of the 46 appointments catalogued in Doyle under the 
name of the famous William Lungespée, Earl of Salisbury..... — gives but 15 ; in the case of the King-maker, Earl 
of Warwick, out of 60 appointments in Doyle, Dugdale has “—e 
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- MUTTON & CHICK S; 
TURTLE SOUP && JELLY, GALFS: poor \\ 
JEL; MEAT LOZENGES &C.. © 











a] PRESERVED PROVISIONS For rACHTSI Gh 


Soups of all Descriptions. 


TURTLE SOUP—Clear or Thick. 

BEEF—Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets, 
Roasted, &c. 

VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &c. 

MUTTON—Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew, 
Cutlets, &c. 

CHICKEN—Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth. 

LAMB-—Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &c. 

ENTREES —Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &c. 


YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS,|¢ 
TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &c. 


CAUTION!—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








EACH — BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS AS f¢ 


DER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE. 


li LITTLE STANHOPE ST., MAYFAIR, 
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Gneist on the Enghsh Constitution 


T is strange that Dr. Gneist, who has made the study of English 
institutions the object of his life, should have had to wait nearly 
forty years for a translator. He has published a series of works of 
great interest to Englishmen, beginning with his treatise on trial 
by jury (1849), but—to our shame it must be spoken—not one of 
these was translated till a year or twoago. In England he has been 
almost unknown, and only a few students have been aware that the 
highest living authority, after the bishop of Chester, on the history 
of English government, was a foreigner. 

Dr. Gneist’s interest in English constitutional history is not 
solely, or even perhaps mainly, that of an historian: it is also that 
of a public man, a great jurist and a conservative political reformer. 
‘It was the “Sturm und Drang” period of 1848,’ he tells us in 
his preface to the ‘ Verfassungsgeschichte,’ ‘ which first drew him 
from the domain of law into the wider area of politics.’ The con- 
stitutional conflict in Prussia led him to examine the origin of 
social relations, and the issue of his investigations was a treatise 
entitled. ‘Adel und Ritterschaft in England’ (ed. 2, 1858). The 
confusion produced by rash and ill-informed attempts to assimilate 
foreign political ideas induced Dr. Gneist to examine in detail the 
development of administration in this country. The fruit of his 
labours was the ‘Geschichte und heutige Gestalt der Aemter in 
England’ (1857), which was followed ten years later by the ‘ En- 
glisches Verwaltungsrecht.’ The chief object which Dr. Gneist had 
in view, namely to show the vanity of any attempt to establish 
representative institutions without those local and provincial bases 
on which in England the parliamentary system till lately reposed, 
was meanwhile attained in his work on ‘ Die englische Communal- 
Verfassung oder das System des Self-government’ (1860), a book 
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which with some modifications has passed through three editions. 
Out of a combination of this work and the ‘ Verwaltungsrecht,’ as 
Dr. Gneist himself tells us, the ‘ Verfassungsgeschichte ’’ was com- 
posed, and ‘the third division of the subject,’ the constitution of 
parliament, has now been laid before us. We infer from some 
words of Dr. Gneist in the preface to ‘ Das englische Parlament,’ 
that this treatise is only the precursor of a longer and more impor- 
tant work. 

In ‘Das englische Parlament’ there is, indeed, except in the 
last sixty pages, which are concerned with the present century, not 
much that is new. It is for the most part a repetition of those 
portions of the ‘ Verfassungsgeschichte’ which bear on the history 
of parliament. In some respects the newer work supplements the 
older, by treating the actual constitution of parliament and of the 
assemblies which preceded it in greater detail, but generally speak- 
ing it is the ‘ Verfassungsgeschichte’ over again in a more or less 
compressed form. Some objections may doubtless be raised to this 
method of treating the subject—for the subject, after all, is but one 
—in three or four distinct works. There cannot but be needless 
repetitions ; the same matters reappear in different order and pro- 
portion ; and the reader is not always sure where to find the fullest 
information on any particular point. But the whole series of 
works, taken together, undoubtedly contains a mass of information 
which is not to be found elsewhere except in books and documents 
inaccessible to most readers, as well as original and thoughtful 
conclusions which, whether we accept them or not, never fail to 
deserve the respect due to careful research and impartial judgment. 

The introduction which Dr. Gneist has prefixed to ‘Das englische 
Parlament’ throws an interesting light on the author’s general views, 
and his manner of regarding the institutions of society in the present 
day. These views are consistent and intelligible; they are those 
of an evolutionary optimist. As a good Prussian and a lawyer, he 
exalts the state; as a religious man and a practical politician, he 
does not underrate the value and power of the church ; as a student 
conversant with the unceasing development of society, he has faith 
in sober and rational reform. The need of common defence, the 
necessity of a power to define the duties and maintain the rights 
of the citizen, created the state and justify a strong executive. The 
spiritual wants of men, the demand for a power to mediate between 
class and class, established and will continue to support the church. 
The eighteenth-century theories of equality and the social compact 
are mentioned only as examples of a style of speculation which the 
objective investigation of later times has driven from the field. 
The institution of private property, the inequality of classes and 
individuals, are justified by a sober analysis of human nature. 

After a few remarks on the development of medieval society, in 
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its three great aspects, the state, the church, the army, Dr. Gneist 
goes on to sketch the development of English society in particular. 

The peculiar character of the relation between society and the 
state in this country is due to the fact that the state has always 
demanded the personal services of its subjects in war, justice, and 
police. Most of these duties could only be discharged by men of 
wealth and position—that is, by great landed proprietors. Hence the 
aristocratic nature of our constitution. The reliance which even 
the absolute monarchy of the Norman kings placed on the leaders 
of society, who discharged the duties of local government and 
defence, seemed at first to establish a sort of servitude of the upper 
classes, an aristoduly. But this regular discharge of public duties, 
involving a reciprocity of public rights, called into being the 
strongest and most durable aristocracy which the world has seen. 
The monarchy, however, retained sufficient power to prevent the 
formation of an exclusive noble caste, as of exclusive trade-guilds, 
to rescue the peasants from serfdom, and to hinder the growth of 
class privilege. Under these circumstances, the formation of dis- 
tinct estates of nobles, burghers, and peasants was impossible. 
What was lost by class was gained by the local communities. 
Rural and civic corporations, counties and boroughs, acquired a 
sense of individuality and a cohesion which forced the House of 
Commons slowly into power, enabled parliament to outlive the 
Tudors and to overthrow the Stuarts, and formed the basis of the 
parliamentary constitution of the eighteenth century. In a similar 
spirit the author sketches the relations of society and the church, 
and of church and state. Here, however, there is nothing specially 
calling for remark, unless it be the prominence given, in a general 
view of political history, to the church. Dr. Gneist’s co-ordination 
of church and state, as the two great institutions in which society 
gives expression to its aims and cohesion to its scattered particles, 
may well be compared with the remark of Dr. Stubbs in one of his 
recently published lectures, that ‘modern history (including medi- 
eval history in the term) is coextensive in its field of view... 
with ecclesiastical history.’ For both these great writers, church 
and state are but two aspects of the same organism. 

Dr. Gneist divides his History of the English Constitution into 
six periods: the Anglo-Saxon; the Anglo-Norman or feudal, which 
he considers as lasting down to 1272; the period of the estates of 
the realm—that is, the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; the 
‘Tudors ; the Stuarts; and the eighteenth century. The History of 
the Parliament is told in nine ‘ Essays,’ giving a series of pictures 
of that institution at different epochs. ‘ Looking at these from the 
outside,’ says Dr. Gneist, ‘we might imagine them to be the par- 
liaments of different nations; but a closer view brings to light an 
inner unity or continuity not to be paralleled in the history of the 
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world.’ The first six of these essays cover periods identical with 
those of the ‘ Constitutional History.’ The last three bring the 
history of parliament down to the reform bill of 1885. es 

In his survey of the Anglo-Saxon period, little effort is made by 
the author to bring out the collective growth of the constitution. 
It will hardly be denied that there was almost as much difference 
between the time of Ethelbert of Kent and that of Ethelred the 
Unready as there was between the time of Ethelred and that of 
William the Norman. It is no doubt very difficult—it may even 
be called hazardous—to trace the development of many institutions. 
before the Norman conquest, but it is an attempt worth making. 
The student is only too apt to forget that six hundred years elapsed 
between the coming of Hengist and the coming of William, and 
that to produce a definite set of ideas and customs and to call it 
the Anglo-Saxon system is pretty nearly the same thing as to 
group together the absolute monarchy of Henry I and the parlia- 
ment of Henry VI and to call such a mixture the medieval 
constitution. Dr. Gneist has perhaps hardly kept this enough in 
view. The order, too, in which he treats the different departments 
of his subject is rather likely to confuse the reader. For instance, 
after discussing the primitive bases of English society, he describes 
the Anglo-Saxon monarchy at the height of its power, with all the 
attributes and prerogatives which belong to it in the ninth and 
tenth centuries. He then harks back to the period of the Hept- 
archy and the union of the kingdoms, and discusses the origin of 
shires and other local divisions. What he has to say is in detail 
always clear and intelligible, but the general arrangement is defec- 
tive. ‘The history of institutions,’ says Dr. Stubbs, ‘cannot be 
mastered, can scarcely be approached, without an effort;’ but this. 
effort would be infinitely lightened if only historians would adopt 
a definite and consistent arrangement of their matter. 

In his treatment of these early stages of English society, Dr. 
Gneist displays a wholesome historical scepticism. English writers 
have, under the influence of strong political feelings, not unfre- 
quently shown a tendency to discover democratic principles in 
early times or to attribute powers to popular institutions for which 
there is but little evidence. It would not be fair to say that Dr. 
Gneist displays bias in any direction, but he is obviously concerned 
to refute those writers who, ‘like heralds making out a pedigree,’ 
are over-anxious to trace back the continuous history of popular 
government into a remote antiquity. This is very apparent in the 
second section of his work, which deals with the Norman period, 
but it is also evident in his account of still earlier times. Very 
shortly after the English Conquest, according to Dr. Gneist,’ ‘ the 

1 C. H.i. 3,4. The references at the foot are to the English translation by Mr. P. 


Ashworth, but the quotations in the text are generally translated directly from the 
original, 
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inequality of property had undermined the old position of the free- 
man.’ The condition of dependence thus introduced produced 
widely divergent results on the upper and lower classes. On the 
one hand, the dependence of the thanes on the monarchy raised 
them into the position of a great territorial nobility ; on the other 
hand, the dependence of the poor or landless man upon the rich 
tended to deprive the former of his ancestral liberty, or at least of 
all political influence. 


Accordingly the great county courts were, at their first authentic ap- 
pearance, assemblies of greater landed proprietors. . . . A picture of old 
Germanic peasant communities, forming a court in full assembly, under 
the presidency of elective officials, is not to be deduced from Anglo-Saxon 
records. The inequality of property has, in the larger assemblies, thrust 
back the small man into the position of a bystander. Even in the small 
hundred courts the verdict is generally left to the decision of a narrower 
circle of witan.? 


Dr. Gneist repeats elsewhere* the assertion that in the county 
court ‘the more influential witan’ or ‘ the thanes’ were the regular 
judges. It is difficult to reconcile this with what is known to have 
been the composition of the county court in the middle ages, and 
with the often quoted passage from the ‘ Leges Henrici Primi:’ 
* Regis judices sunt barones comitatus, qui liberas in eis terras habent : 
villani vero dc. non sunt inter judices numerandi.’ The distinction 
is clearly drawn, not between great men and small men, but be- 
tween freeholders and non-freeholders. It is impossible to believe 
that the county courts should have become less restricted in course 
of time: the tendency must have been the other way. One can 
hardly help supposing that Dr. Gneist has been led to adopt this 
view by the difficulty of evolving the aristocratic witenagemot from 
the popular shire-moot. But if, as is quite possible, the witenage- 
mot had another origin, the assumed restriction of the county 
court becomes a superfluous hypothesis. 

As to the composition of the hundred court, Dr. Gneist is less 
positive. In the passage just quoted he maintains the existence 
of a restricted franchise. But elsewhere‘ he recognises the free- 
holders as habitual attendants at the court of the hundred. That 
this was the case can hardly be doubted. The origin of the hun- 
dred is traced by Dr. Gneist to the military organisation of the 
early settlements. It is, as he points out, a common Germanic 
institution. He seems to think® that the boundaries of the hun- 


dreds were frequently altered before their thorough revision by 
Alfred. 


Hence it is clear why the hundred is recognised so comparatively late 
as a territorial division, why the Saxon Chronicle does not mention the 


2 C. H.i.9. Here, by the way, the translation is seriously at fault. - 
+ C. H. i. 69, 166. * Ib. 49, 69, 94, 95 note. 5 Ib. 48. 
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hundreds, &c. . . . The silence of the early Anglo-Saxon laws cannot be 
entitled to any regard [as pointing to the non-existence of the institution 


in early times], on account of the extreme rarity of their allusions to the: 
mnilitary system. 


It is well known that the acreage of the hundred and consequently 
the number of hundreds in a given area vary very much in different 
parts of England. Dr. Gneist takes note of this,® but in calling 
attention to the fact he falls into some curious geographical errors. 
He reckons Dorset as a midland county, while he places Worcester, 
Rutland, Leicester, and other midland counties among those of the 
north. These mistakes do not, however, affect the gist of his: 
argument. 

Few among the obscurities of the Anglo-Saxon system are more: 
obscure than the history and meaning of the ‘ tithing.’ Dr. Gneist 
has a good deal to say on the subject, but he cannot be said to have 
cleared up the difficulty. After a survey of the different enactments 
on the subject in the laws of Edgar, Cnut, and others, he arrives? 
at the negative conclusion, ‘that the nature of the existing local 
aggregations absolutely excluded a territorial division into tithings.’ 
And again :* ‘ The local districts were formed on no regular system, 
and the tithing was no such local division.’ The tithing, however, 
he says elsewhere, was ‘a small community with a responsible 
head,’ and it originated, like the hundred, in the early military 
organisation.® Now, if this be so, it must have been originally, at 
all events, a territorial unit ; and if it was afterwards utilised, like 
the hundred again, for police purposes, it can hardly have been 
anything else but a local division still. Neighbourhood is of the 
very essence of the early English arrangements for maintaining the 
peace, and mutual responsiblility would have been impossible if the 
members of the union had not been closely grouped together. Dr. 
Gneist, it appears to me, has hardly paid sufficient attention to the 
development of the system of joint surety from the original family 
bond (megth, megburh), through the voluntary association (gild, 
gegildan)—of which he says nothing—to the compulsory personal 
responsibility enforced by the laws of Edgar and Cnut, which en- 
acted that every man should have a surety who should be re- 
sponsible for him. But it does not appear that these enactments: 
have anything directly to do with the tithing. The notion that 
they are directly connected with it seems to have arisen from a 
failure to observe that the London frith-gild,’ with its grouping 
into tens and hundreds under tithing-men and hundredmen, like 
the tenman-tale of York, is an entirely different thing from the 
rural tithing. In these great towns a new system of joint 
responsibility, on a strict numerical basis, seems to have sprung up.- 

* C. H.i. 49. * Ib. 61. ® Ib. 55. 
® Ib. 28, 50. © Judicia Civitatis Lundonia, Thorpe, i. 229. 
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about the time of Athelstan. But these frith-gilds did not extend 
into the rural districts. In the country at large the only substitute 
was the rule enforced by Edgar and Cnut, mentioned above. The 
authors of the compilation called the ‘Laws of Edward the Con- 
fessor,’ confused the two systems. Then, finding the enactment of 
Cnut, that every free man should be ‘brought into a hundred 
and! tithing,’ they jumped to the conclusion that the rural tithing 
was a group of ten persons, instead of being, as it is, the tenth 
part of some larger aggregate. Lastly, on this assumption they 
founded the theory that the whole population of England was 
arranged in groups of ten for the purpose of mutual responsibility. 
This they called the system of frank-pledge, and thus foisted a 
Norman institution on their predecessors before the Conquest. No 
joint responsibility of the rural tithing can, it appears to me, be 
deduced from the Anglo-Saxon laws. All they enact is that the 
inhabitants of any tithing, like the inhabitants of a hundred, shall 
be liable for certain duties, such as helping the authorities to catch 
criminals ; and that every freeman shall be a member of a tithing— 
that is, that there shall be some district in which he may perform 
those duties. It is certainly rather presumptuous to differ from 
such an authority as Dr. Gneist, but I cannot help thinking that 
the rural tithing is a local division, a fraction of the hundred, 
originating in military necessities, and afterwards utilised for other 
purposes of state; that it has nothing to do with the system of 
mutual responsibility ; and that it is quite different from the urban 
tithing, which was strictly numerical, probably local too, and did 
involve mutual responsibility. Dr. Gneist' traces the ‘ error that 
the tithing is a local district’ to a passage in Ingulfus, in which the 
law is stated ‘ ut omnis indigena in aliqua centuria et decima existeret.’ 
This he calls a corruption of the passage in William of Malmes- 
bury, ‘ut omnis Anglus haberet et centuriam et decimam. But the 
author of ‘ Ingulfus,’ whoever he may have been, is simply trans- 
lating the law of Cnut, and is so far from copying William that he 
states correctly what William states incorrectly. 

On the later history of the thanehood, Dr. Gneist has some 
clear and excellent remarks; but one could wish that he had more 
fully explained its origin, and the relation between the thane and 
the gesith. If, as seems probable, the title thane was at first 
confined to the fighting gesith, it was natural that the former, as 
the more honourable denomination, should eventually extinguish 
the latter. In the earlier laws the title gesith is found, but not that 
of.thane; in the later the reverse is the case. The older title, 
however, exists into the tenth century in the form gesithcund and 
gesithcundman. Dr. Gneist™ says that the ‘twelfhynde man’ 


1! Not or, as the translation, C. H. i. 51, has it. 2 C. H.i. 51, note. 
3 Tb. 90, 91, note. 
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(i.e. the man whose ‘ wer’ is twelve hundred shillings) is equivalent 
to the thane who owns five hides of land and is bound accordingly 
to military service, while the ‘sixhynde man’ is equivalent to 
the ‘ gesithcundman,’ and denotes the warrior without such free 
possessions. He adds that the latter grade ‘did not apparently 
maintain itself long.’ This remark seems to be true of the title 
‘ sixhynde,’ but not of the grade which it indicates. The title ‘ gesith- 
cund’ originally had a wide signification, meaning simply ‘ noble,’ 
and is used in this sense in the laws of Wihtraed. But in the 
general body of the ‘ gesithcund’ there arose certain grades, and 
that denomination became restricted to the lower nobility, as dis- 
tinct from the ealdormen and king’s thanes, who formed the 
highest ranks. The title ‘ sixhynde’ may have been the equivalent 
of ‘ gesithcund’ in this restricted sense, but it nowhere appears 
that ‘ gesithcund’ was a title specially denoting the ‘ warrior with- 
out free possessions.’ The ‘gesithcundman,’ according to the 
laws of Ine,‘ may hold land or not, but, according to the table of 
wergilds,!’ probably a century and a half later, a man could not 
become ‘ gesithcund’ without getting five hides of land. From 
this and other indications it would appear that the title, which dis- 
appears before the end of the tenth century, simply means noble, 
and was thus the equivalent of thane; but that, like the latter 
title, it was not applied to nobles of higher rank, who were especi- 
ally denoted as earls, ealdormen, or king’s thanes. The distinc- 
tion is much the same as that between majores and minores 
barones in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. But the question 
is obscure, and, after all, possesses rather an archeological than an 
historical or political interest. 

One of the best chapters in this section of Dr. Gneist’s work is 
that on the monarchy. But here again, as in the cases of the 
megburh and the gesith, he shows little interest in the origin of the 
institution. He passes over in complete silence the curious pheno- 
menon of the double kingship, which appears to have been the 
earliest form in several at least of the tribes which conquered 
Britain. It may be compared with the double monarchy of which 
there are traces in Homer and in early Rome, and which 
existed in Sparta in historic times. In Kent it continued, as the 
laws of Hlothere and Eadric show, almost as long as that state 
preserved a separate existence. 

Very little is said about the witenagemot in the ‘ Verfassungs- 
geschichte,’ but the deficiency is to a large extent supplied in ‘ Das 
englische Parlament.’ Dr. Gneist does not enter upon the ques- 
tion of its origin. This is perhaps a wise abstention, but much 
that is obscure in its later history might be elucidated if we knew 
from what earlier form of assembly it was developed. For instance, 

4 Thorpe, i. 135. 8 Tb. 189. 
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did any but a few great men ever appear in the assembly in later 
times, or was it in theory—if we can speak of theory at all before 
the Conquest—the right of every freeman to take part in the 
council of the nation? Dr. Freeman asserts that this was the 
theory; Dr. Stubbs contents himself with pointing out that no 
ease is known in which the freeman availed himself of the right, if 
right there was. Obviously, if the witan in its original form were 
the assembly of the whole folk spoken of in the ‘Germania,’ the 
recollection of the right might have been expected to live long 
in the mind of the people. It seems to be the received theory 
that the witan was a sort of extract of folkmoots, formed by the 
gradual withdrawal of the poor man, who, as the kingdoms became 
larger by absorption, found it more and more difficult. to attend. 
‘There are several objections to this theory, which I have not space 
to set forth here. On the other hand, it is clearly possible that 
the witan was developed from the assembly of principes, which 
Tacitus tells us existed alongside of the popular assembly. But I 
cannot help thinking that the theory which most fully accords with 
the characteristics of the witan in later times is that it originated 
neither in the assembly of principes, nor in an amalgamation of 
folkmoots, but in the royal comitatus, the body of officials and 
others at court, with any great men from subject or tributary 
kingdoms whom the king chose to summon. On this question 
Dr. Gneist has unfortunately nothing to say, though he would 
perhaps be as much pleased as Dr. Freeman would be annoyed 
to find the witan turn out to be in its origin merely a royal 
council. As to the powers of the witan he for the most part 
follows Kemble, but makes a distinction, which is certainly neces- 
sary, between the normal rights, as that of taking part in legis- 
lation, and the abnormal exercises of power, as in the deposition 
of kings, of which there is no really valid case after the time of 
Egbert. In fact, while allowing the witan a considerable share of 
power, especially towards the close of the Anglo-Saxon period, he 
refuses to invest it with the extensive control over almost all 
matters of government which, according to Kemble, Palgrave, and 
-other writers, it possessed. 

It is in his treatment of the Norman and early Angevin periods 
that Dr. Gneist’s views diverge most widely from those hitherto 
generally received in this country. While not going to the lengths 
of Prynne and other historico-political writers of the seventeenth 
-century, English historians of a later date have as a rule refused 
to recognise an unlimited or absolute monarchy as existing in 
England at any time. Most of them moreover, if asked at what 
period English government most nearly approached a despotism, 
would probably have answered that it was in the time of the Tudors 
rather than in that of the Norman kings. Dr. Gneist undertakes 
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to show that William the Conqueror and his immediate successors 
were as nearly autocratic as it is possible for European sovereigns 
to be. . He points out that the whole of the administrative 
machinery—justice, police, the army, taxation and expenditure— 
was in their hands. They established courts of law and depart- 
ments of state, the cwria regis and the exchequer, according to their 
convenience; they alone appointed and dismissed their high 
officials, and created new offices; they made peace and war, 
unhindered by the voice of the nation or by considerations of ex- 
pense ; even over the church, for a generation at least after the 
Conqueror, their will was law. If they wished to make fundamental 
changes in the law of the land, as by the act separating the civil 
and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, the utmost concession which they 
made to the theory or tradition of a legislative witan was to 
summon their great vassals, and to go through the form of obtain- 
ing an assent which no one would have dared to refuse. If they 
issued charters they did but impose voluntary fetters on themselves, 
which with equal ease they could throw aside, or they offered them 
as a bribe in order to silence objections to a defective title. It is 
true that certain assemblies, the curie de more, were for some time. 
held, but these were mere gatherings for show, occasions for feast- 
ing and display. They were a substitute for the gatherings of the 
witan in Anglo-Saxon times, but the powers of the witan were in 
abeyance. What had been a legislative assembly became a mere 
consultative council, which owed its existence to the royal will, and 
even these gatherings fell into desuetude within two generations 
after the Conquest. Such is the picture which Dr. Gneist draws, 
and which he supports, it must be allowed, with very strong argu- 
ments. 

He explains '° how this absolutism inevitably resulted from the 
circumstances of the time. ‘There was wanting throughout the 
country that cohesion of individuals and classes which alone enables. 
a people to make head against a centralised despotism. The 
Norman lords had no common bond except their suzerain, they 
could not trust their own vassals, and still less could they combine: 
with the Saxon population. The Norman prelates were equally 
severed from the mass of the clergy by national differences, as well 
as by their support of celibacy and other alien principles. The 
conquered English could not resist the tyranny of the crown with-. 
out exposing themselves to the nearer tyranny of the barons; the. 
conquering Normans were restrained by the dangers of their own 
position in the midst of a hostile population, or, if they rebelled, 
were easily destroyed piecemeal by a king who in his conflicts with 
them could always rely upon the nation. 

In the light of recent investigations, few will deny that in almost. 

6 Gesch. des Parl. 71 ff. 
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all branches of government the Norman sovereigns exercised a 
sway practically unlimited, except by their own shrewd perception 
of what was politic or expedient. The question resolves itself into 
this: what measure of influence on the general affairs of state was 
exercised by those national assemblies which undoubtedly met at 
short intervals during the greater part of the period ? and secondly, 
to what extent did the crown control the great vassals in the enjoy- 
ment of their local authority? Allowing full weight to the argu- 
ments which Dr. Gneist deduces from the lack of evidence about 
these national assemblies, and from the impregnable position of the 
Norman king as the single head of two hostile nationalities, I cannot 
help thinking that he underrates the limitations imposed both by 
the collective forces of the baronage in council and by the right 
which they enjoyed within the area of their feudal jurisdictions. 
We have, unfortunately, no reports of proceedings at the curie de 
more, but we know that they were not merely empty show. Im- 
portant affairs of state were discussed, sometimes at considerable 
length. On one occasion, for instance, in 1085 the sittings lasted 
for five days,'’ and ‘the king had a great council and very deep 
speech with his witan about this land.’ Legislation of the type of 
Ine’s or Alfred’s codes there was none, so that in this respect a 
comparison between the Anglo-Saxon witan and the Norman curie is 
impossible. But for such legislation as there was, the consent of 
the great lords was not assumed ; it was asked for and obtained. 
The Conqueror states this himself in the act about ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions ; it is stated for him by Henry I with regard to the 
amendments which he introduced into the laws of Edward. Henry 
is not likely to have departed from the truth in order to invent a 
precedent limiting his own power, and even if the statement were 
untrue it would represent the theory in existence early in the 
eleventh century, a theory which asserts itself elsewhere in Henry I's 
charter. The autocratic character of legislation in the Norman 
times is inferred by Dr. Gneist '* from the use of the first person— 
‘ volo,’ ‘ prohibeo,’ and the like—and from the absence of the signa- 
tures which attest the documents.of Anglo-Saxon times. Too much 
stress, however, should not be laid on these indications, which 
might be paralleled from times when there could be no question as 
to the necessity of parliamentary assent. It must also be remem- 
bered that William I occupied the throne as the rightful heir of 
Edward. He came not as a conqueror, but as a legitimate king. 
It was not his cue to reverse the whole system of government, and 
needlessly to alienate the mass of his English subjects by abolishing 
their chief political institutions. Nor, on the other hand, had the 
duke of Normandy possessed unlimited power in his own country, 
and his chief supporters in England were well enough acquainted 
Engl. Chron. s. a. 18 Gesch. des Parl. 77. 
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with this fact. It is hardly conceivable that, as soon as he crossed 
the Channel, he should have been able to emancipate himself entirely 
from the influence which his vassals had been wont to exercise in 
Normandy. It is scarcely more easy to understand how the great 
feudal lords should have been content to meet time after time in 
order to discuss affairs of state, if their wishes or opinions were of 
no effect. An assembly of great men, called together frequently to 
give advice, inevitably becomes something more than a mere 
advising body. It is true that we have no positive evidence that 
the projects of law or other measures submitted to these assemblies 
underwent any modifications at their hands, but this does not 
justify us in assuming that no such modifications took place. Dr. 
Gneist remarks that the English might see in this assembly their 
time-honoured witenagemote, and the Normans their cour de baronie, 
but that the Conqueror took care that it should be neither the one 
nor the other.!® Dr. Stubbs * says :— 


The view which I have maintained is different ; I believe that the Con- 
queror wished to make these councils both witenagemotes and baronial 
courts, so maintaining form and reality that the one principle should be 


a check on the other; but it is a mistake to adopt too strict definitions in 
such matters. 


Elsewhere #! Dr. Stubbs speaks in stronger terms :— 


The royal court . . . entering into ali the functions of the witenage- 
mote, was the supreme council of the nation, with the advice and consent 
of which the king legislated, taxed, and judged. 


It would perhaps be difficult to establish the full truth of this 
statement, but the view maintained by Dr. Gneist seems also to 
require modification. 

As to the control which the crown was able to exert over the 
great lords individually in the exercise of their local jurisdictions, 
Dr. Gneist has some instructive remarks. He points out ** how 


the private jurisdictions were from the first limited and gradually 
curtailed. 


For financial and political reasons the English monarchy, unlike its 
fellows on the continent, impeded every development of the court baron, 
and, without attacking it in principle, gradually neutralised the judicial 
power of the mesne lords. 


Various circumstances contributed to this result; the dispersion 
of baronial properties over the country, the superior character of 
the royal courts, the growing complexity of the law which necessi- 
tated professional judges, and the gradual falling in of great fiefs, 
the re-grant of which was not necessarily accompanied by the grant 
of judicial rights. Later on * Dr. Gneist explains how, through 


*® C. H. i. 247. * Const. Hist. i. 357, note. 2) Ib. 276, 
°C. H. 1. 278 f. #3 Tb. 191, 196, &e. 
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the interference of the sheriff, and the system of fines or amercia- 
ments for any transgression or neglect of duty, the crown was able 
to bring strong pressure to bear upon the feudal lords, and gradu- 
ally to oust them from their jurisdictions, though this process was 
not completed till after the reign of Edward I. 

His description of the Norman and early Angevin system of 
justice and police, a description repeated with additional details in 
his work on ‘ Self-Government,’ throws much fresh light on a very 
difficult portion of the subject, and may perhaps be regarded as 
one of the best parts of his book. He considers the sheriff’s tourn, 
though held in the hundred court, as an offshoot of the county 
court, due to a royal commission, in which the sheriff appears as a 
sort of justice on eyre in his own county.“ Regarded in this way, 
the sheriff's tourn anticipates the journeys of the itinerant justices. 
The development of the private courts leet from the sheriff's tourn 
is clearly explained by the author,” who, in this and other con- 
nected matters, compresses the more detailed account given in 
‘ Self-Government.’ 

Of the royal revenue in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, Dr. 
Gneist gives, on the whole, a full and clear account; but even he 
leaves unexplained not a few of the difficulties which puzzle a 
beginner. It is impossible, for instance, to discover from Dr. 
Gneist’s pages whether hidage and carucage are the same tax 
under different names, and whether the same lands were at one 
time liable to scutage and at another to carucage, or not. It is a 
pity, too, that the author has not more clearly marked the develop- 
ment of the financial system under Henry II and his sons. The 
unwary student might almost fancy that scutage was a Norman 
tax, and his attention is certainly not sufficiently directed to the 
importance of the step involved in the taxation of moveables. Dr. 
Gneist has his own explanation to give of a difficulty which has 
puzzled other historians, that of the continuation of the Danegeld— 
in spite ofits abolition by Edward the Confessor—during the Norman 
times and upon certain estates. He says : *— 

The Danegeld as a lawful tax was abolished and remained so; but the 
old valuation of the productive returns of ordinary lands was often retained 
on the occasion of the later exaction of tallagia, dona, and auxilia, in order 
to avoid making a fresh valuation each time. . . . But it is easy to under- 
stand that the hated name of Danegeld, with its humiliating memories, 
was studiously avoided. Moreover every revival of Danegeld as such 


would have involved the result that the numerous exemptions from the 
old tax would have revived also. 


But though Danegeld was dropped in common parlance, the old 
phrase was naturally used in the exchequer to denote what was 
only the old tax in a new form. 


* ©. H.i. 177. % Jb. 191. % Tb. 213, note. 
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In his treatment of the central, judicial, and administrative 
bodies of the twelfth century, the curia regis and the exchequer, Dr. 
Gneist differs somewhat from the notions generally received in this 
country. With regard to the origin of the exchequer, he accepts 
Dr. Stubbs’s refutation of the statement which Dr. Gneist maintained 
in the ‘ Verwaltungsrecht,’ that the exchequer was bodily transported 
into England from Normandy. Though the‘ Dialogus’ itself states 
this, ‘ an actual importation from Normandy cannot be substantiated 
. . . the material part of the institution certainly belongs to the 
Anglo-Norman state.’ But he retaliates by rejecting Dr. Stubbs’s 
suggestion that the Sicilian exchequer was imported into that island 
by an Englishman, Thomas Brown.” According to Dr. Gneist,” the 
exchequer, ‘ in contradistinction to the other functions of the central 
government, which are merely temporary and periodical, forms the 
only department of state with a definite and permanent organisa- 
tion’ in the Norman period. The importance of this statement 
lies in its bearing on the curia regis regarded as a supreme court of 
law. As to the exchequer itself, Dr. Gneist has nothing new to say, 
unless it be in the note on the exchequer of the Jews, which is 
taken from Madox, and which supplements a deficiency in Dr. 
Stubbs’s work. But his view of the curia differs in very important 
respects from that of Dr. Stubbs, and still more from that of other 
writers on the subject. He treats the curia regis under three 
aspects, (1) as.a court-day, i.e. a levée, or general assembly of great 
vassals—the so-called curia de more; (2) as a high court of law; 
(3) as a council of state.*° I have already dealt with his view of it 
under the first aspect. As a high court of law Dr. Gneist considers 
that it had no definite form, continuous existence, or regular body of 
judges till the reign of Henry Il. He bases his negative arguments 
partly on the fact that the Norman baronage, being ignorant of 
English law, could not try cases in which English law was involved, 
while a cour de baronie could not be formed out of the crown-vassals, 
five hundred in number, the greater of whom would not have 
submitted to be outvoted by the mass of smaller tenants-in-chief. 
Nor were the great officers of state so permanent or homogeneous a 
body as to form the regular nucleus of such a court as was required. 

For obtaining a proper legal decision there was therefore no course open 
but to select a body of persons to act as judges. . . . We find the judicial 
supremacy of the crown exercised only through the medium of commis- 
sions, and this only in comparatively few cases, in which the most 
powerful and most highly favoured tenants-in-chief were concerned. In 
all cases for which there is documentary evidence these commissions 
display so fleeting a character in respect of personnel, form, and legal prin- 

27 C. H. i. 220, note. 


8 Here, by the way, the translation is completely at fault, as a reference to Dr. 
Stubbs would have shown the translator. 
* ©. H. i. 219. * Ib. 246, ff. 
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ciples, that the idea of a permanent court of justice of Norman peers 
would never have arisen had not the lack of evidence been supplemented 
by interpolations from the institutions of the continent and of later 
centuries. . . . This cwria regis did not consist of the collective body of 
all the vassals of the crown, who in their present form constituted no 
exclusive body, nor of a definite number of great vassals, . . . nor of a 
definite number of great officers of state.*! 


Dr. Stubbs, on the other hand,” regards the curia as a court 
which before the end of the Norman period had already assumed a 
tolerably definite shape. It was ‘the court of the king sitting to 
administer justice with the advice of his counsellors; these 
counsellors being, in the widest acceptation, the whole body of 
tenants-in-chief, but in the more limited usage, the great officers 
of the household and specially appointed judges.’ Dr. Gneist’s 
view is, as Dr. Stubbs remarks,* ‘an extreme view, in harmony 
with his general idea of the despotism of the Norman sovereigns,’ 
but it is probably nearer the mark than that of most English 
historians, who ‘attribute more solidity and definiteness to the 
legal institutions of the period than they can be proved to have 
possessed.’ Whether the special commissions which had been 
entrusted with the decisions of important cases had before the end 
of Henry I’s reign crystallised into a more or less permanent and 
definite court, it is probably impossible to decide with certainty. 
But the fact that such a court existed in the very early days of 
Henry Il’s reign, together with certain allusions to the curia in 
still earlier times—for instance, in the ordinance of Henry I for 
the holding of the hundred and shire courts—seem to make it 
probable that this was the case. Dr. Gneist, indeed, refuses * to 
fix an earlier date than 1178 as that of the establishment of a 
permanent and definite royal court. In that year, as is well known, 
the court of king’s bench—the body of justices acting coram rege 
in banco—was established, but it is surely hypersceptical to refuse 
to recognise the existence of a regular court before that time. It 
was not a new court which Henry II created in 1178: all accounts 
point rather to the modification of one already in existence. 

On the other hand, we cannot but agree with Dr. Gneist when 
he asserts the non-existence of a regular council of state at this 
period. Although it cannot be doubted that Henry I or Henry II 
would take counsel with one or more of his high officials as cir- 
cumstances seemed to require, there is no evidence that the whole 
body of officers with or without the assistance of other persons, 
formed in the twelfth century anything like the later council, 
regularly summoned and consulted, and acting with a collective 
authority differing essentially from that vested in any individuals. 
Such a body does not appear till the minority of Henry III. 


" C. H. i, 257, 259, 261. ** Const. Hist. i. 387.  % Ib. 388, note. * C. H. i. 279. 
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The assumption of the existence in the twelfth century of a permanent. 
royal council, under the name of a concilium ordinarium, or ‘select 
council,’ is an anticipation of the result of circumstances which only 
developed in later times.*® 


The origin of what may properly be called parliamentary 
government Dr. Gneist finds in the national councils summoned by 
Henry II. These assemblies, called together not for show but 
primarily to discuss important affairs of state, formed a series of 
precedents not to be ignored, and established a custom which could 
be stated as law in the constitutional clauses of Magna Carta. I 
do not know that any previous writer has so clearly noted the 
importance of the conflict between Henry and Becket in bringing 
about this change. As Henry I summoned the national militia to 
aid him against his rebellious vassals, as Henry VIII used the 
parliament to help him in banishing the pope, so Henry II called 
together the temporal lords to support him in his struggle with the 
spiritual power. 

The ecclesiastical disorders [says Dr. Gneist] form the turning-point 
at which the king found it advisable to proceed only with the express 
sanction of the crown-vassals . . . The first step in this direction was 
when, in 1164, the king laid before them the Constitutions of Clarendon. 
. . - Thus the deeply rooted national idea of the highest legislative power 
‘consensu meliorum terre’ woke to new life on this occasion. . . . In 
place of the informal councils, the collective body of the great prelates, 
earls, and great barons was summoned . . . and at Becket’s condemna- 
tion this assembly acts as a court of peers in the form of a great feudal 


curia, no longer as a judicial commission appointed by the supreme power 
of the crown.*® 


It is to these occasions, too, that Dr. Gneist traces the begin- 
nings of a separate estate of ‘lesser barons,’ summoned now and 
then to take part with the greater baronage in the discussion of 
public affairs. Not that the distinction between majores and 
minores barones now first arose: on the contrary it had existed 
and had been recognised in various ways from the times immedi- 
ately succeeding the Conquest. But the distinction was accentuated 
by the different treatment which the two classes received in con- 
nexion with the national council, and was legally established by 
its recognition in the great charter. The parliamentary side of 
constitutional history during the latter half of the twelfth century 
is, however, rather superficially treated by Dr. Gneist. One need 
not be much surprised at this being the case, in accordance with 
his plan, in the ‘ Verfassungsgeschichte,’ but there is some reason 
for surprise that instead of treating it more fully he has paid even 
less attention to it in ‘ Das englische Parlament.’ 

The same remark may be made about Dr. Gneist’s treatment of 

% C. H. i. 269. % Ib, 286-8. 
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Henry III’s reign. He devotes a chapter—by no means too much 
—to a sketch of the causes which rendered possible the national 
combination of 1215, and to an analysis of the great charter. The 
whole of the long and important reign of Henry III is disposed of 
in another chapter. This is perhaps to be justified as being in 
accordance with Dr. Gneist’s general aim, which is rather to give a 
series of pictures of the institutions actually existing at particular 
epochs, than to trace their development, or to describe the attempts 
and failures of revolutionary times. Still, it may perhaps be re- 
gretted that neither in the ‘ Verfassungsgeschichte’ nor in ‘ Das 
englische Parlament’ has the author devoted fuller attention to 
what he rightly calls ‘the attempts at a government by estates of 
the realm,’ which distinguish the reign of Henry III. It is need- 
less to say that in the space of twenty pages it is impossible to deal 
satisfactorily with the parliamentary history of the reign before 
1258 and with the events of the next seven years, so fruitful in 
constitutional precedent and constructive ideas. A few lines only 
are given to the Provisions of Oxford; no notice at all is taken of 
the Ordinance of London (1264); the essential difference between 
the movement of 1258 and that of 1264 is not remarked, although 
it is this difference which marks the point when the third estate 
first comes forward as an independent claimant for political rights. 
There are some errors, too, in the sketch, short as it is. It was 
not in 1258, but in 1259, that the ‘ communitas bachellerie Anglie’ 
sent in the protest which resulted in the Provisions of Westminster. 
The so-called barons’ war did not begin in 1264, but in 12638. In 
a long note at the end of the chapter, Dr. Gneist enumerates the 
cases during Henry III’s reign in which representatives from the 
counties were summoned to meet the king. But he will not allow 
that any but tenants-in-chief (Kronvasallen) were summoned before 
1265, and he maintains that even these were summoned, not for 
the purpose of taking part in general discussions of affairs of state, 
but only for certain specified and limited objects. I cannot see 
sufficient ground for either of these statements. The choice of 
representatives may have been practically limited to tenants-in-chief, 
but this cannot be proved from the writs, or from the method of 
election which, as far as we know, was employed; certainly the 
phrase ‘ fideles nostri,’ to which Dr. Gneist points *’ as proving the 
limitation, is capable of a wider interpretation. In speaking of the 
parliament of 1264, Dr. Gneist says,** ‘The question here touches 
only the restoration of the national peace, and a deliberation con- 
cerning it.’ But the ‘restoration of the national peace’ was just 
then the most important subject that could have been discussed, 
and the outcome of the discussion was a complete revolution in the 
system of government. Fuller and higher powers could not have 
7 C. H. i. 331. % Ibid. 
VOL. III.—NO. IX. c 
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been exercised by any parliament than were exereised by the par- 
liament of June 1264, and we know, from the Ordinance of London 
which was passed by that parliament, that the ‘ communitas,’ that is, 
the ‘ commons,’ as distinct from the ‘prelati et barones,’ were present 
and consenting. The difference between the parliament of June 1264 
and the better-known one of January 1265 is not in the object of 
the summons or the business discussed, but in the fact that on the 
latter occasion members from the boroughs as distinct from the 
counties took their seats for the first time. In ‘ Das englische Parla- 
ment,’ the parliament of June 1264 is altogether omitted. 

The third division of Dr. Gneist’s two works carries the student 
from the beginning.of Edward I’s reign to the end of the middle 
ages and the accession of Henry VII. In the ‘ Constitutional His- 
tory,’ although one long chapter is devoted to the history of parlia- 
ment, a far larger share of attention is devoted to the other portions 
of the subject ; in the ‘ History of Parliament’ this proportion is 
naturally reversed. The chapters in which the author treats of the 
system of justice and police under Edward I and his immediate 
successors are admirable specimens of his work, luminous and 
suggestive throughout. He brings out clearly and forcibly the 
importance of the period, as that in which the higher and lower 
portions of the machine of state, the central and the provincial 
organisation, were finally welded together into one compact and har- 


monious whole. Here he is in complete harmony with Dr. Stubbs, 
whose words, ‘ The peculiar line of Edward's reforms, the ever per- 
ceptible intention of placing each member of the body politic in 
direct and immediate relation with the royal power, in justice, in 
war, and in taxation,’ ® are quoted with full approval. 


The greatness and peculiarity of this legislation [from 1267 to 1877] lies 
in the constant realisation of a single fundamental idea—the combination 
of all the functions of the civil power with the larger communal unions 
already in existence; a combination through which the people became 
penetrated with the consciousness of political duties, inspired with an 
idea of political unity, and competent to take the preservation of peace 
and order intotheir own hands.*® . . . On the one hand [Dr. Gneist goes on 
to say], thanks to the retention of the Anglo-Saxon judicial system, to the 
complete obliteration of national differences, and to the transformation 
of the old judiciwm parium into the system of trial by jury, the local 
unions of county, hundred, and borough were ready to act as foundations 
for the political edifice, while the Norman autocracy had habituated the 
wealthy classes to the discharge of public duties. On the other hand, the 
central authority of the state had been established in sufficient unity and 
power, through the action of the exchequer, the curia regis, and other 
means. The problem now was to blend together these elements so as to 
form an organic union of the central government with the government of 


89 Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 292.  Gneist, C. H. i. 348. 
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the provinces, smaller districts, and towns, such an organic union as still 
forms the chief problem which the German empire has to solve.*! 


Dr. Gneist then proceeds to show how this problem was solved 
in England in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The mili- 
tary forces of the nation were organised by statute and ordinance, 
by such acts as the statute of Winchester, and by the commissions 
of array, which brought the national army directly under control of 
the crown. The principles underlying the administration of justice 
in the local courts are stated by Dr. Gneist as follows. (1) A sepa- 
ration is made between sentence and evidence [i.e. the same persons 
no longer act both as witnesses and judges]; (2) the duty of giving 
sentence is laid upon professional judges appointed by the crown; 
(3) the question of fact is determined by committees of the commu- 
nity [juries] selected from the hundreds and counties and named 
by a royal official.? The processes by which the local courts were 
connected with the benches of judges, the steps by which the jus- 
tices of the peace and other elements of the police system were 
evolved, the application of the local unions to the purpose of self- 
assessment, are clearly and explicitly stated. In another chapter 
Dr. Gneist treats of the central courts of justice, which, according 
to him, did not take their final shape, with distinct staffs of judges, 
till towards the end of the thirteenth century. Gradually the work 
of itinerant justices came to be absorbed by the justices of the 
central courts; the work of these courts was largely extended, a 
class of professional lawyers sprang up, and the law itself was 
developed and determined by countless legal decisions, which sup- 
plemented the deficiencies of statute and ordinance. 

On the subject of the permanent or continual council, which 
at this time became a body of primary importance in the state, 
Dr. Gneist has not much to add to or correct in the work of his 

predecessors. But in treating of the history of parliament from 
' Edward I’s reign onward, he attaches greater importance to the 
magnum concilium, or meeting of prelates and barons only, along 
with the members of the permanent council, than has been attached 
to it by other historians. The ‘ parliament’ of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in Dr. Gneist’s view, is primarily this body. He devotes a 
chapter to its functions and powers, crediting it with a distinct and 
independent existence down to the end of the fourteenth century 
and even later, and with much legislative and other work which is 
usually attributed to the larger body in which the commons formed 
a part. According to Dr. Gneist, the magnum concilium, inter- 
mediate between the continual council and the full parliament of 
three estates, was generally convoked four times a year during the 
greater part of this period. 


" C. H. i. 349. # Tb. 356. 
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We have here to do [he says ‘*], not with a mere estate of the realm, in 
which a privileged class of landowners claim a right to be heard, but with 
a constant and regular participation of the magnates in a political system 
with fully developed powers over military matters, justice, police, and 
finance. 


Like the continual council, the magnum concilium shared with the 
crown the ordinary work of government, first by voluntary royal con- 
cession, afterwards by custom which stiffened intolaw. It enjoyed 
‘a quadruple sphere of action, as a court of law, a council of state 
for administrative purposes, a tax-granting and a legislative body.’ *' 
Its functions as a court of law, affording the great lords the judi- 
cium parium to which they laid claim, and to other persons an 
appeal from lower courts, were at first most obvious. Its members 
were recognised as peers, with the right of being tried by the body 
to which they belonged, by the statute of 1841. The title ‘ parlia- 
ment’ was attached to the body in question especially when dis- 
charging judicial duties of this kind; it was known as the magnum 
concilium when acting as a deliberative and administrative council. 
As such, it took a leading part in investigating and answering peti- 
tions, and it claimed the right of influencing the king’s choice of 
his habitual advisers in the continual council. ‘Under the house 
of Lancaster the greater part of the executive council consists of 
members who owe their position to the high estimation in which 
they are held in the magnum concilium.’* In the matter of taxa- 
tion, though the great council possessed the right of granting 
seutages and aids, Dr. Gneist allows that ‘this right had soon to 
be shared with the representatives of the commons, which in this 
respect “ gradually acquired a preponderance.’ Lastly, with respect 
to legislation, ‘the great council,’ says Dr. Gneist,‘” ‘is until later 
in the reign of Edward III the ordinary body for the discussion of 
laws.’ 

In a subsequent chapter Dr. Gneist considers the steps by which 
the commons gradually came to share in the powers of the great 
council, and to form a separate estate in parliament. He is not 
clear as to the date at which this fusion may be regarded as fully 
established, but the general impression left upon the mind after 
reading these chapters is that the normal parliament consisted of 
the great men only till after the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and that the right of the third estate to take its full part in the 
national discussions was not recognised till at least the end of 
Edward III’s reign. In the matter of legislation, Dr. Gneist takes 
little, if any, notice of the famous declaration of 1822, which re- 
cognises the legislative rights of the commons. According to him,‘ 
‘the turning-point is the long and financially embarrassed reign of 


43 C, H.i. 414. 44 Tb, 415. 45 Tb, 421, 
© Not ‘ from this point,’ as the translation has it. 7 C. H. ii. 422. * Ib. 19. 
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Edward III. The commons, who until then had been only occa- 
sionally mentioned in connexion with parliamentary statutes, are 
from this time seldom omitted.’ The same view is maintained in 
‘Das englische Parlament.’ In tracing the growth of parliamentary 
control over the different departments of government, he does not 
differ essentially from the view of other historians, though he is 
much less complete in this part of his work than Dr. Stubbs, whose 
‘chief merit and success’ he considers * ‘ to lie in this period.’ But 
it is clear that, in his view of the importance to be attached to the 
limited parliament or great council of prelates and barons, he 
differs widely from the English historian. ‘The national council,’ 
says Dr. Stubbs,® ‘as it existed at the end of the reign of Edward I, 
was a parliamentary assembly, consisting of three bodies, the clergy 
. . . the baronage . . . the commons of the realm.’ He recog- 
nises, of course, the separate existence of the magnum concilium, 
but the difference between him and Dr. Gneist is clearly brought 
out in the following passage : *!— 


In conjunction with the rest of the prelates and baronage, the permanent 
council acted sometimes under the title of magnum concilium ; and this 
name was occasionally given to assemblies in which the council and the 
estates met, which are only distinguishable in small technical points from 
proper parliaments. Many of the assemblies of the reign of Henry III... 
may be regarded, in the light reflected from the fourteenth century, as 


examples of the magnum concilium; but in point of fact the magnum 
conciliwm under Edward II and III was only a form of the general 
national assembly which had survived for certain purposes, when for 
other practical uses of administration it had been superseded by the 
parliament of three estates as framed by Edward I. 


The question is one which it is difficult to decide. The verdict 
will partly depend on the value to be attached to precedents such 
as that set by the model parliament of 1295, and to such declara- 
tions of principle as that of 1322, and partly on the idiosyncrasies 
of the investigator. 

In his remarks on the method of election of representatives for 
counties and boroughs, Dr. Gneist, in the later of his two works, 
adopts the conclusions of Dr. Riess, as set forth in his ‘ Geschichte des 
Wahlrechts zum englischen Parlament’ (Berlin, 1885). Dr. Riess’s 
investigations bring out the extreme uncertainty which prevailed in 
the fourteenth century, with regard both to town and county fran- 
chise, and the wide range of influence which the indefiniteness of 
local custom left to the sheriff. They also explain how it was that so 
many of the smaller boroughs escaped the burden of representation. 
Forming only parts of hundreds, they received their writs through 
the officers of the hundred and thus escaped making any direct 
return to the sheriff. A very useful excursus on the origin of the 


” C. H. i, 346. 5° Const. Hist. ii. 194. 5! Stubbs, 7d. ii. 260. 
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hereditary peerage, with an elucidation of the difficulties connected 
with barony by writ, barony by tenure, and kindred matters, is 
given at the end of the chapter on the great council; while a 
detailed summary of the steps by which the system of parlia- 
mentary taxation was developed forms an appendix to the chapter 
on the House of Commons. 

The chapters in which Dr. Gneist sketches the condition of the 
church in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and reviews the 
changing fortunes of the ‘king in parliament’ in a rapid survey of 
the different reigns, are slight and call for no remark. Those on 
the ‘Three Estates’ and the ‘ Prerogative of the Crown’ are an 
able and interesting summary of the condition and mutual rela- 
tions of classes, and on the monarchy as forming the keystone of 
the political edifice at the close of the middle ages. 


Every collision of the estates with each other and with royalty awakes 
afresh the consciousness that the source of all the rights of the great 
lords and the last protection and support of the weaker classes are to be 
found in the permanent sovereign power—that is, in the monarchy. . . . 
In spite of all the fluctuations and violence of this period, the parlia- 
mentary constitution raised and enhanced the dignity of the crown to a 
point still higher than that at which it had stood in the Norman times.** 


The king is still ‘in theory the sole landowner,’ he is ‘the head 
of society,’ the ‘ hereditary possessor and source of all magisterial 
authority ;’ in him is vested the ‘ imperium,’ the right of the state 
to command and ordain ; ‘ the king, and not the parliament, makes 
laws. This view is in accordance with that which Dr. Gneist 
throughout maintains, and the pages in which he relates it form a 
natural stepping-stone from the medieval monarchy to the absolu- 
tism of the Tudors. 

Up to this point, the close of the middle ages, Dr. Gneist 
traverses ground already occupied by the exhaustive work of Dr. 
Stubbs. Itis hardly necessary to say that neither work can well be 
dispensed with by the student. Dr. Gneist is sometimes clearer in 
arrangement, more easy to follow through the maze of detail; he is 
positive and incisive where Dr. Stubbs is judicial and balanced; he 
presents new views with force and originality, and not unfrequently 
throws fresh light on obscure portions of the subject. But if here and 
there Dr. Gneist supplements or even perhaps corrects Dr. Stubbs, 
there are many more departments of constitutional history in which 
the reader who wishes to find the fullest and most authoritative 
treatment must have recourse to the latter rather than the former. 
It would be invidious and unnecessary to institute a detailed com- 
parison between the two authors. I have noted the more impor- 
tant points on which their opinions differ, and it is impossible to 


8 C. H. i. 434, 58 Tb, ii. 40. + Tb, ii. 114. 
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say more for any one who differs from Dr. Stubbs on his own 
ground than that he is a foeman fully worthy of his steel. 

When we pass beyond the middle ages, the relation between Dr. 
Gneist and the chief English authority is somewhat different. 
Here, again, he cannot be said to supersede Hallam, for on his own 
ground, the principles of government, the nature of the great 
questions at stake, the argu:nents on either side, the general course 
and connexion of political events and legislation, Hallam will not 
easily be superseded. It is on this side that Dr. Gneist is most 
deficient. But the English writer almost entirely neglects one por- 
tion of his task. Generally speaking, we look in vain through his 
pages for information about the machinery of government, the 
offices of state, the local and provincial authorities, the nature of 
the different bodies or institutions by which the country was 
governed. It is this deficiency which Dr. Gneist supplies, and by 
so doing he becomes a guide of primary importance, indispensable 
for certain purposes to any one who wishes to study the history of 
our constitution during the last four hundred years. 

If, however, Dr. Gneist’s work supplies certain defects in other 
authors, there are considerable gaps in his own. In his account of 
the reformation, for instance, he displays an impartial mind, but 
his survey of the legal and constitutional revolution brought about by 
the parliament of 1529 and its successors is sketchy and insufficient. 
An exhaustive examination of the constitutional results of that series 
of enactments which introduced and legalised the reformation is still 
tobe made. Nor, again, does Dr. Gneist investigate, except in a cur- 
sory manner, the position of parliament under the Tudors, the esta 
blishment of some of its most important privileges, the influences to 
which it was subjected, and the control which it in its turn exercised 
upon affairs. Of the use made of her ecclesiastical supremacy by 
Elizabeth in the legislation against papists and puritans we hardly 
hear anything in this section, though in his review of the ecclesias- 
tical question in the next century the author returns to this subject. 
It is characteristic of Dr. Gneist’s view that he describes the execu- 
tive as ‘ surrounded by its more or less intimate councillors, in the 
three traditional grades ’—that is to say, the privy council, the mag- 
num concilium, and the House of Commons. One hardly expects 
to meet the magnum concilium in the sixteenth century, and it is 
difficult to see what separate existence was enjoyed by the House 
of Lords apart from the House of Commons. In ‘Das englische 
Parlament’ Dr. Gneist drops the title magnum concilium, but he 
enumerates the same three bodies, and treats the upper house of 
parliament separately from the lower. What Dr. Gneist seems 
to mean is that the privy council and the parliament were the two 
bodies into which the councillors of the crown were divided, but 
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why he treats the two houses of parliament as on a different 
footing in this respect is not easy to understand. A beginner 
would certainly infer that Henry VIII and Elizabeth summoned a 
magnum concilium as Edward I and Edward III did, but Dr. Gneist 
can hardly mean him to believe this. On the other hand, he re- 
frains from drawing a distinction—unless this is what is meant by 
the separate mention of the magnum concilium—between the inner 
circle of the privy council and the larger body or ordinary council. 
That such a distinction was recognised, but that confusion also 
existed as to the limits of the concilium ordinarium, is clear, for in- 
stance, from the fact that it was sometimes maintained, as Hudson * 
tells us, that all peers had a right to sit in the Star Chamber. 

Dr. Gneist devotes the greater part of a chapter to the privy 
council, which he describes as practically identical with the old 
continual council,” and not as an unrecognised committee of it. 
This chapter contains much that will be new to many readers, es- 
pecially with regard to the officers of state, the rise of the secre- 
tary, the precedence and functions of the different members of what 
may now be almost called the ministry. 

In his account of the Star Chamber, Dr. Gneist differs from 
Hallam in attaching more importance to the statute of 8 Hen. VII 
as establishing its powers than does his predecessor. He guards 
himself, however, by saying : *— 

This is the extraordinary criminal jurisdiction of the king in council, 
which had never ceased, and which was in this act acknowledged afresh 
and embodied in a committee. . . . The Star Chamber is accordingly only 
a committee of the privy council, on which account also every privy 
councillor could occasionally take part in the proceedings, as was done 
at first in important cases, and later was the general rule. 


Hallam, on the contrary, maintains® that ‘no part of the juris- 
diction exercised by the Star Chamber could be maintained on 
the authority of the statute of Henry VII.’ This is exaggerated, 
for the authority conferred on a portion of the council could surely 
be exerted by the whole body. It is clear that some of the most 
important powers exercised by the Star Chamber, i.e. by the council 
in its judicial capacity, were founded on statute, e.g. on the acts of 
1412 and 1453, and that others were well established by precedent. 
What was really illegal, or at least not founded on statute or 
justified by the analogy of early custom, was that the criminal 
jurisdiction which belonged to the whole council was exerted, and 
at length exclusively exerted, by a small and unauthorised part of 
it. Dr. Gneist misses this fact by ignoring the distinction between 
the privy and the ordinary council, which had apparently originated 
in the previous century. In other respects his view of the Star 
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Chamber corresponds with that put forward by Dr. Stubbs in his 
recently published lectures (Lecture xvi.). 

In his account of the high commission court of Elizabeth’s 
reign Dr. Gneist has not used the report of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
Commission, in the framing of which Dr. Stubbs was principally 
instrumental, or he would probably have modified some of his 
views. He treats the court of high commission as if it always 
acted together and in one place. He even calls it a ‘ spiritual 
privy council,’ whereas its efficiency depended on its members 
being able to act in many different places at once. It was, in fact, 
much more like the commission of the peace than the privy council. 
To local institutions Dr. Gneist, as usual, devotes a good deal of 
attention, and in this respect brings much which is generally 
neglected to light. He describes at length the parochial system, 
now an important element in the political constitution ; the prin- 
ciples of the new poor-laws ; the development of the powers entrusted 
to justices of the peace, with other kindred matters, as well as the 
connexion between these local institutions and the central govern- 
ment. It would be hard to find anywhere else within an equally 
small space so good an account of this part of the subject. 

In his sketch of the reformation Dr. Gneist distinguishes two 
currents of thought and feeling which mark the movement in 
general: one the opposition to Roman doctrine, the other the 
revolt of the national principle against the papal sovereignty. He 
justly remarks that the English reformation differs from the 
German chiefly in this, that in England the latter current pre- 
ponderated, in Germany the former. But it is an inadequate view 
of the English reformation to trace it to these two movements 
only. It is hardly necessary to point out that there were two 
other currents of feeling almost as important as the revolt against 
the doctrine and the power of Rome. There was the demand for a 
moral reform, which was uppermost in the minds of Colet and 
More ; and there was the deeply rooted dislike of the political in- 
fluence of the church which had supported Rufus against Anselm 
and Henry II against Becket, which had animated John of Gaunt 
and assisted the Yorkists against the Lancastrians. The constitu- 
tional results of the reformation cannot be explained unless full 
weight is given to these tendencies of English feeling. 

Dr. Gneist’s view of Henry VIII’s character and ability is much 
the same as that of Ranke, Brewer, and Dr. Stubbs. He does not 
idolise Henry with Mr. Froude, nor condemn him with Mr. Fried- 
mann for a tyrant equally vicious and incapable. 

The boldness and acumen with which Henry VIII carried out his 


scheme, when he had once resolved upon it, give his ruthless and violent 
personality a providential significance for England.*! 
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On the political side he compares him with Richelieu. 


It was by no means the passion or caprice of a despot which predomi- 
nated in his policy. It was rather an anticipation of Richelieu’s system, 
which acting on well-considered reasons of state always strikes directly 
at the heads of the opposition, in order to prevent contagion.® 


But it would be wrong, he declares, to style Henzy’s government 
an absolute despotism. 


The parliamentary constitution existed, and there was on the part of 
the Tudors no serious intention of abolishing it, nor on that of their 
parliaments any idea of permanently abandoning any part of it. 


Dr. Gneist sums up his view of the Tudor period in the following 
words :— 


The defects and cruelties of this courageous, self-willed family were the 
defects of the time in which they lived and of the nation with whose 
greatness, welfare, and rights they wished to identify themselves. It is 
an epoch of great excitement and intellectual movement, such as seldom 
fails to affect the character of individuals and classes. But all this makes 
the personality of the Tudors, with their courage and their strength of will, 
the main feature of an era which in spite of its faults was a great one.*4 


The fifth section of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ Constitutional History,’ which 
deals with the Stuart period, is in some respects the least satis- 
factory portion of the work. The system of administration, the 
subject in which our author is most deeply interested, is of less 
historical importance in the seventeenth century than the great 
struggle between crown and parliament for the control of that 
system. But in the history of the struggle Dr. Gneist does not 
appear to find much that is attractive, and he treats the period 
in a somewhat superficial manner. His remarks are, as usual, 
judicious and impartial, but his remarkable insight and penetration 
are not so obvious when a constitutional conflict is under discussion, 
as when the problem is to discover the nature of an institution or 
the bearing of an obscure law. One would have expected a fuller 
treatment in ‘ Das englische Parlament,’ but this is not the case. 
It is somewhat strange, too, that Dr. Gneist does not mention in 
either of his books Mr. Gardiner’s great work among his list of 
authorities, although he mentions several authors of far less im- 
portance. 

If he has not consulted Mr. Gardiner, he has, nevertheless, 
arrived at the same conclusions respecting the primary importance 
of the religious question in the conflict between king and parlia- 
ment. It is the object of Dr. Gneist’s introductory chapter to 
point out the political danger which resulted from the ecclesiastical 
reformation. Between the political power of the crown, limited by 
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those restrictions which it had been the work of the middle ages to 
impose, and the unlimited ecclesiastical supremacy which the ex- 
pulsion of papal authority had placed in its hands, there was a 
wide difference. This difference Elizabeth had recognised and had 
been content to maintain. The Stuarts sought to obliterate it by 
bringing their political power up to a level with their ecclesiastical, 
while they used their position as heads of the church in such a way 
as to endanger their headship of the state. 


As every political power [says Dr. Gneist ®*] bears within itself a ten- 
dency to develope into absolutism, so the monarchy inevitably aimed at 


transforming the state into an administrative system after the pattern of 
the church. 


The author goes on to point out how natural it was for the church 
itself to adopt these political theories, and to enhance the royal 
authority in its own interest. 


Thence arose for the first time in England theories about the rights 
of the crown, based almost exclusively on theological conceptions, and 
supported by theological arguments. 


And again :— 


The fate of the monarchy and the constitution depended on the 
attitude which the Stuart dynasty would adopt towards these new theories. 
. - » By taking part with one extreme, they drove the other to a resist- 
ance which overthrew the monarchy. The English reformation began in 
the sixteenth century with an alteration in the constitution of the church; 
it ended in the seventeenth century with a political revolution. 


The introductory chapter of this section is excellent. The 
history of the struggle itself is given in so compressed a form that 
an adequate account of its chief incidents or appreciation of con- 
tending aims and arguments is impossible. Dr. Gneist’s grund- 
idee, the reciprocity of rights and duties, which allows him to 


justify the Tudor absolutism, leads him to condemn the Stuarts in 
no measured terms. 


Hardly has any family of rulers ever mounted a throne which has 
shown itself so devoid of all sense of kingly duty as that of the Stuarts. 
. . - The characters of these four monarchs, while differing in other re- 
spects, had this one thing in common, a total inability to understand or 
to respect the law of the land.®* 


He perhaps goes a little too far in saying, ‘ All aims of this royal 
race, both domestic and foreign, were mistaken.’® James I was 
not mistaken in aiming at religious toleration, at the union with 
Scotland, and at universal peace abroad. It was his methods 
rather than his objects that were wrong. Dr. Gneist is quite right 
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in laying stress on the dynastic aims of the Stuarts, their insin- 
cerity, their ‘incapacity for great and lasting political combina- 
tions.’ But when he brands Strafford as ‘a political renegade,’ 
and Charles I as ‘ equally cowardly and selfish,’” it may be doubted 
whether his feelings have not got the better of his accustomed im- 
partiality. As to the methods by which Charles I attempted to 
establish an absolute monarchy, and as to the powers of parliament 
which he set himself to abolish, Dr. Gneist is clear and to the 
point, but adds nothing to what previous writers have said. His 
remarks are of a very general nature, and he altogether omits or 
mentions only in a cursory manner the great incidents of the con- 
stitutional struggle. The student who wishes to know why the 
system of unparliamentary government broke down, why after so 
many concessions war nevertheless became inevitable, why the army 
fell out with the parliament, and many other things about which it 
is natural to inquire, will be disappointed if he expects to find 
much light thrown on his difficulties from Dr. Gneist’s pages. 
Perhaps these matters do not strictly belong to a history of the 
constitution, but it is somewhat surprising to an English reader to 
find so much that he is apt to call constitutional history left out. 

Of Cromwell’s character and ability as a ruler Dr. Gneist has 
a high estimate. 


The impartial observer must confess that Cromwell represented the 
state with honour. . .. The ponderousness (Schwerfiilligkeit) of the 
man, combined with his indefatigable activity, the dry, blunt manner 
with which he makes straight for his object, are incarnations of the 
English character. So too above all are his truthfulness and the sincerity 
of his convictions, ignored as these characteristics have been by later 
writers on account of the biblical unction of his language, which, after 
all, was but the language of his time and of his party. 


The difficulties which obstructed all Cromwell’s attempts to form a 
permanent government are well explained by Dr. Gneist. He 
traces these difficulties principally to the anti-bureaucratic character 
of the English system, in fact to the nature of self-government. 
The whole management of public affairs had been for ages in the 
hands of the classes opposed to Cromwell’s power; they supplied 
alike members of parliament and justices of the peace; without 
their aid government could not be carried on. It was this which 
overthrew Charles I’s absolutism. That the English constitution 
did not share the fate which representative institutions met with 
on the continent was due ‘to the substructure of the English 
political system, to the equality of classes before the law, and to the 
mutual cohesion of these classes, which the Stuarts so disastrously 
misunderstood.’™! And what saved the constitution from the 
Stuarts saved it also from Cromwell. 
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In discussing the results of the restoration, Dr. Gneist is careful 
to point out that it was, after all, only a half-restoration. 


The exaggerated party-watchwords of the royalists, and the violence 
of their measures against all resistance, may easily make it appear that 
the barriers of the parliamentary constitution were overstepped in a 
retrograde direction. And so the restoration has often, though very 
wrongly, been conceived. . . . The restoration meant the re-establish- 
ment of the monarchy by the wealthier classes, who on that very account 
asserted themselves both in the upper and lower house with a com- 
manding self-consciousness such as had not been heard of since the time 
of the baronial parliaments.” 


In fact, although there was still a wide sphere of influence left to 
the crown, and although Charles II and his brother used this 
influence unscrupulously, the reign of Charles II bore more resem- 
blance to that of William III than to that of Charles I. The manner 
in which the later Stuarts employed the advantages which the long 
parliament had left to them, especially in the appointment of 
ministers and of judges and in the control of foreign policy, is well 
explained by Dr. Gneist, but he treats very slightly the growth of 
the reaction against the monarchy. He hardly mentions the Test 
Act or the Exclusion Bill, the Popish Plot or the Habeas Corpus 
Act; he says nothing of Temple’s scheme for a council. On the 
other hand, he has some useful pages about the great offices of state, 
and the practice, beginning under Charles I and much developed 
by Charles II, of delegating the business of the privy council to 
committees. But in general, it must be allowed, the affairs of this 
century are treated with scant attention in comparison with those 
of earlier times. 

The last section of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ Constitutional History’ carries 
the subject in some detail down to the end of the eighteenth century, 
and concludes with a slight sketch of the era of reform, ending with 
the Reform Act of 1867. In ‘ Das englische Parlament’ the latter 
portion is rather more fully treated and the story ends with the 
Reform Act of 1885. In the larger work this section, like the pre- 
ceding one, is deficient in its treatment of that part of the subject 
which occupies the chief attention of Hallam and May. A single 
sentence is all that can be spared for Wilkes ; Chatham, Burke, and 
Fox are not mentioned ; we hear next to nothing of whig and tory 
measures during the reigns of William and Anne; the India bills, 
Pitt’s attempts at reform, the measures taken to deal with the 
regency question, are hardly, if at all, alluded to; the unions with 
Scotland and Ireland and the quarrel with the American colonies are 
only incidentally mentioned, but not discussed or explained. But 
little notice is taken of the contrast between the self-obliteration of 
the first two Georges and the efforts of George III to be a king. 
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These omissions are not mentioned as a subject of complaint, for it 
was not part of Dr. Gneist’s plan to dwell much upon such matters, 
but attention should be called to them. The author has only 
followed in later times the plan which led him to pass lightly over 
the baronial struggles of the twelfth century and the constitutional 
conflict of the seventeenth. 

In the opening chapter of the section, Dr. Gneist has some re- 
marks upon that characteristic of the later English system, the 
supremacy of law, which are in remarkable accord with the main 
thesis of Professor Dicey’s admirable work ‘ The Law of the Con- 
stitution.’ Speaking of the powers of the executive, Dr. Gneist 
says ; 3— 


The crown is at all times the source, the courts of justice the barrier, 
and the law the supreme regulator of these powers. ... The law 
recognises the crown as the fundamental institution of the land .. . the 
law controls the sovereign rights of the state . . . the law regulates the 
exercise of magisterial rights, &c. &c. . . . Thelongstruggle against the 
absolutism of the Norman kings and the century of Stuart misgovern- 
ment brought the specialisation of these rules of law to a climax, which 
was attained in the eighteenth century. This regulation by law embraces 
all departments of internal political life. 


This result, which had been so long preparing, was finally established 
by the Revolution of 1688. Many of the author’s remarks on this 
event would gladden the hearts of the most ardent whig. But, the 
true Prussian spirit of obedience to the sovereign and the wisdom 
of the legist and historian come out in the following words :— 


The lesson taught by the glorious revolution . . . was that even the 
most righteous insurrection of society against the constitutional executive 
is the greatest disaster that can befall a nation. . . . It was not until the 
third generation that the wounds caused by the change of dynasty were 
fully healed.”4 


Dr. Gneist is by no means inclined to minimise the results of the 
revolution, or to treat it as not marking the commencement of a 
new epoch. 


Every sentence of the Declaration of Rights was but too fully justified 
by preceding events. The whole chain of negative legislation since the 
days of Charles I leads to a fundamental alteration in the system of 
government. .. . Every remnant of dictatorial power, which can have 
any practical importance in the state, is from that time forth denied to 
the king.” 


In support of this view the author sketches the steps by which the 
crown was brought into dependence on the parliament, or, as he 
puts it, the ‘king in parliament’ supersedes to a great extent the 
‘king in council.’ The transition from council to cabinet and the 
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introduction of the modern ministerial system through the dissolu- 
tion of the great offices of state are also discussed, but there is 
nothing here that calls for remark. It may be noted, however, 
that the author, with his usual sound common sense, dismisses the 
idea that representative government without party is practicable. 


The philosophical ideals of a perfect political system, which without 
party strife shall blend the natural diversities of the popular mind into a 


single and undivided will . . . are based on a misconception of human 
nature.’® 


In expounding the essential differences between the two great 
parties he follows very much the same lines as Macaulay in his 
famous contrast between whigs and tories, but takes care to point 
out that, whatever were their theories, both parties belonged to the 
aristocracy and betrayed an equal reluctance to take any steps 
likely to subvert their order. 

In several interesting chapters Dr. Gneist sketches the lower 
stages of the governmental system in the eighteenth century, and 
the connexion of sovereign rights and local institutions. He draws 
a distinction between what he calls economic self-government and 
magisterial self-government, the two branches of the same system 
as embodied on the one hand in the local rates, and on the other 
in the local courts and magistrates. He describes the duties and 
powers of the justices of the peace and other local officials, for an 
account of which Hallam and May may be searched in vain. He 
compares our system with those of Germany and France, but with- 
out emphasising, as Professor Dicey does, the great distinction in- 
volved in the fact that in England there is no special law for officials 
such as exists across the Channel. He discusses with great clear- 
ness what he calls the ‘ final consolidation of the ruling class ;’ 
the means by which the aristocracy secured for itself the complete 
control of affairs, the command of the militia, of justice and police, 
and of finance; the close connexion between the peerage and the 
gentry, the former being merely a higher rank of the latter, con- 
stantly recruited from it ; and, lastly, the ‘ welding’ of the church 
into the ‘parliamentary state,’ so that it became an essential 
and important element of the political system. He shows great 
respect for the sagacity with which cabinet government and the 
alternate rule of parties was developed. He notes how the problem 
of combining elasticity and durability was solved, and how the per- 
manence and consequent independence of the judicial and admini- 
strative bodies in all but their highest places rendered frequent 
changes of ministry comparatively innocuous to the state. The 
members of these bodies discharged for ages their allotted tasks, 
either individually or by corporate action, as justices of the peace 
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or magistrates, as grand juries or vestries, as churchwardens or 
constables, undisturbed by parliamentary disputes and turmoils. 
It is in these humbler stages of our polity, for the most part 
neglected by continental observers and historians, that Dr. Gneist 
finds the durable foundations of the English constitution. 


It is not [he says] the rights of parliament and the forms of parliamen- 
tary government that have founded England’s greatness, but, as in ancient 
Rome, the personal co-operation of all, from the lower classes upward, 
in the daily duties of public life. The details of this system are simple, 
sober, and earnest, as in the old Roman state, far removed from the 
glowing pictures which were disseminated through Europe by the author 
of the ‘Esprit des Lois.’ But these sober institutions are firm and durable, 
and in the hour of danger, in the strain imposed by great tasks, they 
display the energy and greatness of character which distinguish a proud, 
free nation.” 


These words form the keynote of Dr. Gneist’s work. They show 
the general drift of his thoughts, the main object which he has had 
in view, the lesson which he has set himself to teach his country- 
men and ourselves. It is in the investigation and description of 
these institutions that the pre-eminent merit of his work consists. 

It is no wonder that, regarding the past history of our consti- 
tution from this point of view, Dr. Gneist finds grave ground for 
anxiety as to the future. These foundations of our polity are and 
have been for some time breaking up. In ‘ Das englische Parlament’ 
the author sketches succinctly the progress of social reforms, of the 
agitation against monopoly of land and capital, of.changes in local 
administration, in the army, the universities, and the civil service. 
He points out with great force the revolution involved in the 
abandonment of the connexion between direct taxation and the 
franchise. 

The reduction of society to its atoms was carried out jointly by both 
parties [in 1867] in active competition for the support of public opinion. 
Thenceforward there was no principle left which could oppose any claim 
to the franchise. A very chaos of ideas ensued.”® 


The necessary consequence was the Reform Act of 1885. This act, 
says Dr. Gneist,” 


made visible and tangible the organic defect which had originated in the 
displacement of the bases of the parliamentary constitution. ... England at 
the end of the nineteenth century finds herself, though at a higher stage 
of development, in conditions analogous to those of the continental states 
at the commencement of their constitutional reforms. Granted that a so- 
called House of Commons still exists, the communitates exist no longer. 
The ancient combinations for the discharge of common duties are obsolete, 
and in their place have arisen social groups, maintaining their cohesion 
through the press and the right of association.*° 
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In every department of life the tendency to equality is making 
itself more and more strongly felt. ‘ With the growth of democracy, 
the administration becomes more bureaucratic. The age of the 
caucus and of wire-pullers is come. The simple division into 
liberals and conservatives exists no longer.’ The old parties are 
dissolving into fragments. ‘ Till the advent of radical governments 
nothing but coalition ministries will be possible.’ But, in spite of 
the threatening aspect of circumstances, there is good hope for the 
future. The remedy is to be found in ‘a thorough and uniform 
enforcement of public duties on all members of the state.’ *! ‘The 
immediate problem for legislation is a reform of the county system, 
which will render the personal discharge of civic duties incumbent 
on every person. Self-government in England is the equivalent of 
universal military service on the continent.’ The discharge of 
public duties alone justifies and renders innocuous the claim for 
public rights. ‘The whole history of this state,’ Dr. Gneist hope- 
fully concludes,* ‘ justifies us in the expectation that the English 
people will weather the impending storm, and discover in its 
own past the corner-stones on which it may rebuild a free 
constitution, like the German nation, whose latent strength lies 
and has ever lain in the cellular system of its communes.’ 


G. W. ProrHero. 
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The Claim of the House of Orleans 
to Milan 


HEN, on 16 Sept. 1880, Charles V of France expired, he left 
behind him two young sons. One was twelve years old, 
tall, stalwart, healthy, amiable; the other was a lad of nine, less 
regularly handsome than his brother, slighter, darker, more agile, 
more acute and more engaging. 
Charles V had left his younger son no more than the pension of 
a private gentleman; the elder was the king of France. The 
dying monarch, a man of many brothers, had seen the dangers 
that arise when royal princes are too rich. But he had died before 
his time; and of his two heirs the king was gentle, dull, and 
generous; the gentleman, brilliant, grasping, and ambitious. The 
result was calculable. Twenty years later the younger son was 
king in all but name; he was rich, puissant, terrible, and hated ; 
while his brother, impoverished and neglected, starved on the 
throne, the best-beloved man in France. Circumstances had made 
the rise of the younger son singularly easy. In his twenty- 
fourth year King Charles VI became violently mad, and hence- 
forward till his death there were long regencies (the subject of 
angry contests between his uncle and his brother) interrupted by 
periods of lax and kindly government. His younger brother, Louis, 
duke of Orleans, became as regent, and first prince of the blood, 
more powerful than the king. He was too powerful; and his 
arrogance and his extortions raised many enemies against him. 
On 23 Nov. 1407 he was cruelly murdered as he was riding by 
night through the streets of Paris. He had made himself so 
terrible that even the brother who loved him did not seek to 
avenge him, but praised the murderer ‘ who, for the public good 
and out of faith and loyalty to us, has caused to be put out of this 
world our said brother of Orleans.’ No one mourned the murdered 
man absolutely and completely except his devoted widow and his 
orphaned children. 
A year and a week later the duchess died. Her three sons, her 
one daughter, with Dunois, the natural son of Orleans, whom his 
widow had adopted, were left fatherless and motherless in a king- 
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dom full of enemies, where their father’s murderers triumphed. 
They entered the world as a battlefield; but, though so young, 
they entered armed and mounted. From their father they in- 
herited the duchies of Orleans, Luxembourg, and Aquitaine, the 
counties of Valois, Beaumont, Soissons, Blois, Dreux, Périgord, and 
Angouléme, with the seigneuries of Coucy and Savona. Through 
their mother they acquired the county of Vertus in Champagne, 
the county of Asti in Lombardy, and certain pretensions to the 
ducal crown of Milan. 


I 


In the year 1387 their father, Louis of France, not yet the 
duke of Orleans, had been contracted to the duke of Milan’s only 
daughter, Valentine Visconti, whom two years later he espoused. 
In relation to the established monarchs of his time, the father of 
Valentine stood in much the same situation as afterwards the great 
Napoleon, in the first years of his empire, towards the kings of 
Germany. He was rich, too powerful to be safely opposed, a 
conqueror of whom the end was still beyond prediction ; hence a 
man to conciliate and appease. Yet in their hearts they despised 
him as a parvenu and an adventurer, and deplored and deprecated 
the moral flaws that marred the beauty of his prosperity. 

Giangaleazzo, first duke of Milan, was the only son of Galeazzo 
Visconti, who, in conjunction with Bernabd, his brother, swayed the 
city of Milan and the greater part of Lombardy. They had 
murdered their own brother, and divided his inheritance between 
them—Bernabd, the elder, holding his state in Milan, Galeazzo in 
the city of Pavia. 

Bernabo had no less than nine-and-twenty children. Galeazzo 
had but two, but for these he was ambitious. He married his 
daughter to the son of the king of England ; his son he married to 
the daughter of the king of France. This was in 1360. The bride 
and bridegroom were still of childish age. Six years later their 
eldest child was born. It was a girl, Valentine. The three 
brothers who followed her died in their minority; but Valentine 
flourished, grew to womanhood, and brought into the house of 
Orleans the tangled question of the Milanese succession. 

At her birth and during her childhood her father was but one 
of several rulers in Milan. The Visconti ruled as a clan rather 
than as an organised dynasty. They were the descendants of a 
certain captain Eriprando, who, in the year 1037, defended Milan 
against the Emperor Conrad. Notwithstanding this beginning 
the Visconti were eminently Ghibelline and depended for all their 
subsequent fortunes on the emperor. In 1277 they chased the 
Guelfs from Milan and made themselves masters of the state. 
They became lords or domini in Milan, lords of an imperial fief, 
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but with no pretence to an imperial investiture. The emperor re- 
cognised them only as his captains, his viscounts, or his im- 
perial vicars. 

In 1872 the Emperor Charles IV, alarmed at the pretensions of 
the Visconti clan, deprived them of their office. The rich tyrants, 
not afraid of a distant emperor beyond the Alps, paid little heed 
to this punishment. The emperor died, and his son sueceeded—the 
dissolute Wenzel, who was to do so much for Milan. Almost his 
first act was to create the youthful father of Valentine imperial 
vicar of the Milanese. 

This taste of power whetted the ambition of the young man, 
left fatherless now to confront the faction of his uncle Bernabd and 
his innumerable children. Lax and irregular forms of government 
favour a violent ambition. By one bold stratagem Giangaleazzo 
took his uncle prisoner, dispossessed his cousins, and established 
himself as lord of Milan. 

Milan was not enough. Fire and sword cleared the way before 
him, and his territory stretched to the Apennine ridges. Florence, 
on the other side, trembled for her independence. The Lombard 
kingdom was alive again, and, though the pope refused the in- 
domitable conqueror the title of king of Italy, in 1895 the Emperor 
Wenzel invested him with the duchy of Milan. 

Meanwhile, in 1389, Valentine Visconti had gone to her husband 
in France. When she left Milan she was no longer her father’s 
only child. A few months before, her stepmother, Caterina Vis- 
conti, had given birth to a son. A little later a second son was 
born. The greatest conqueror of his age could now divide his 
possessions between two sons born in wedlock, a bastard boy named 
Gabriello, and his only daughter Valentine, the child of his first 
wife, the Princess Isabelle of France. The first question that con- 
fronts us is this: What provision did Giangaleazzo Visconti make 
for his daughter. Valentine of Orleans ? 

For many centuries there has been much debate concerning the 
claim of Orleans to Milan. Much argument and little evidence has 
confused the question; it is only the evidence that we shall examine 
here. In the national archives of Paris! there exists the original 
marriage-contract of Valentine Visconti. A copy of this document 
is contained in a brown leather folio, stamped with the Visconti 
serpent, existing in the British Museum.? The document is in the 
form of an instrument granted by the antipope, Clement of Avignon, 
on 27 Jan. 1387, in favour of Louis of Orleans and Bertrand de 
Gasche, governor of Vertus, as representing the father of Valentine. 
The document is at once a dispensation (Louis and Valentine were 
cousins), a deed of transfer for the bride’s dowry of Asti and its 
dependencies, and a declaration of her right to succeed her father 
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in Milan, in case his direct male line should become extinct. The 
clause which chiefly concerns us runs as follows: ‘ Item est actum 
et in pactum solempni stipulatione vallatum et expresse deductum quod 
in casu quo prefatus dominus Johannes Galeas vicecomes, comes 
Virtutum, dominus Mediolanensis, decedat sine filiis masculis de suo 
proprio corpore ex legitimo matrimonio procreatis, dicta domina Valen- 
tina, nata sua, succedat et succedere debeat in solidum in toto dominio 
suo presente et futuro quocumque, absque eo quod per viam testamenti, 
codicillorum, seu alicujus alterius ultime voluntatis, aut donatione inter 
vivos, ipsa aliquid faciat seu facere possit in contrarium quovis modo.’ 

The husband of Valentine was for many years the tool with 
which the astute Visconti hoped to assure his own supremacy in 
Italy. In 1893 and in 1394 Visconti had no dearer scheme than 
that Clement, the antipope at Avignon, should make the Duke of 
Orleans king of Adria. With Clement at Rome, Anjou at Naples, 
Orleans ruling the centre from Spoleto to Ferrara, Visconti beheld 
the annihilation of Venice and the Tuscan republics—a united 
Italy north of Rome. Doubtless he intended the kingdom of Adria 
and the kingdom of Lombardy to lose themselves in one monarchy ; 
but whether that result was to be attained by the subsequent spolia- 
tion of Orleans or by his adoption as heir to Milan, was a question 
which probably depended on the living or dying of the sons of 
Giangaleazzo. Orleans, however, though so young, proved himself 
no facile instrument. Giangaleazzo began to suspect this count of 
Asti and seigneur of Savona, whom the Genoese implored to 
become the governor of the Ligurian republic. From 1395 to 1397 
there is a moment of division between the interests of Orleans and 
Visconti; but, as we shall see, the last act of Visconti was to enforce 
the claim of Orleans to Milan, and the Duke of Orleans in his will? 
expressly bequeaths to his eldest son ‘la comté d’ Ast et autres terres 
que jay et puis avoir au pays de Lombardy et doutre les monts.’ As 
far as Orleans and Visconti could decide, there is no doubt of the 
claim of Orleans to Milan. But it is more difficult to decide by 
what right Giangaleazzo Visconti disposed of the emperor’s fief of 
Milan. The claim of the emperor was a claim which Visconti him- 
self abundantly recognised ; for although, when Visconti signed his 
daughter’s marriage-contract, he was simply the illegal despot of 
Milan, eight years later the emperor made him duke and received 
tribute at his hands. The lands which Visconti had gained by 
succession, by fraud, and by conquest, which he had ruled by force 
and national custom, were now indubitably his by feudal right. 
But in order to acquire the security of this legality, the duke of 
Milan, in theory at all events, had sacrificed a certain portion of 
his independence. 

The first investiture was granted him on 5 Sept. 1895. From 

’ Champollion-Figeac, Lowis et Charles ducs d’Orléans, p. 253. 
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this date he held his duchy of Milan as an imperial fief. But as 
what manner of fief? And which class of fiefs admits a woman to 
be her father’s heir ? 

These questions, seemingly simple, are in reality difficult to 
answer, because feudal law was quite indefinitely modified by 
provincial custom. It was chiefly custom which decided if an 
hereditary fief could be inherited by a woman in default of males. 
Thus in France the provinces of Burgundy and Normandy were 
strictly masculine fiefs; but Lorraine, Guienne, and Artois de- 
scended to daughters in default of sons; and the duchy of Brittany, 
the kingdoms of Cyprus, Navarre, and Naples, will occur to every 
mind; while in Germany itself, in the stronghold of feudalism, 
the duchy of Mecklenburg descended to daughters on extinction of 
the masculine branch ; many fiefs in Swabia, Zutphen, Pomerania, 
and Saxony, followed this example; moreover it was through a 
woman that the Hohenstaufen emperors themselves inherited the 
kingdom of Sicily. 

What was the custom in Italy? In Naples, women wore the 
crown almost as often as their fathers or their brothers (not, it is 
true, with the happiest results) ; but in the North, the distinction 
between legitimacy and illegitimacy had become so trivial a thing, 
that sons, born in or out of wedlock, were generally forthcoming in 
sufficient numbers to distance any feminine claim. Yet, in the 
fourteenth century, the marquisate of Montferrat was brought into 
the house of the Paleologi through a feminine succession; and in 
1887 Valentine Visconti brought the county of Asti (no less than 
Milan, an imperial fief) unquestioned to her husband, and with 
only the pope’s investiture. A century later Caterina Sforza ruled 
in Pesaro. The custom in Italy, then, was clearly the same as the 
custom in Mecklenburg, Pomerania, Swabia, Hungary, Brittany, 
Navarre, and other places: on extinction of the male descent a 
woman might succeed. 

That is to say, a woman might succeed if her succession were 
provided for by the terms of the investiture; or, in other cases, 
unless she were deliberately excluded. In the ordinary imperial 
fiefs, which, even so late as the end of the fourteenth century, still 
in many cases preserved their original idea of military service 
granted in return for territorial possessions, a woman could not 
succeed without direct and especial mention of this fact in the 
investiture, or in some subsequent privilege. But in a purchased 
Jief, I believe that, in all provinces, daughters were admitted to the 
succession in default of males. How are we to class the fief of 
Milan ? 

Milan was certainly an imperial fief, derived directly from the 
emperor, and held by the peculiar sort of tenure known as Fahn- 
lehen, from the homage of a banner or standard paid by its 
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possessor to his feudal lord; it was destined, even if not explicitly 
reserved, for masculine occupation only ; and though Giangaleazzo 
Visconti paid the enormous price of 100,000 florins (about 50,000/. 
sterling) for the title and investiture, I am not aware that this is 
sufficient to grant the fief the looser privileges of a feudum emptum. 

There is in this investiture of 1895 no mention of Valentine, 
but neither is there any direct mention of the sons of Giangaleazzo. 
The duchy of Milan is bestowed on him, sui heredes et successores. 
Now this term in Italy, where the Pandects were still the model of 
civil law, would certainly be held to include all the children of the 
possessor ; and, on failure of the male line, the daughter would be 
entitled to putin her claim. I am not aware how much was implied 
in Germany at this date by the employment of this term; but 
probably there also it was at least ambiguous, since, under the 
Hohenstaufen emperors, Roman law had made a great advance 
through Germany, and since, later on, it was found necessary to 
formulate a special clause that the use of the expression sui heredes 
should not be considered sufficient to authorise females to claim 
succession to a masculine fief. 

Any ambiguity was dispelled the following year. There was 
then a possibility of war between France and Milan, grievously 
estranged at that date by the presence of the French in Genoa, and 
by the rumours of witchcraft which defamed the reputation and 
endangered the safety of Madame Valentine in France. At this junc- 
ture Giangaleazzo, probably alarmed at the terms of his daughter’s 
marriage-contract, procured a second imperial investiture,‘ distinctly 
limiting the succession to male heirs. But this was not the end. 
In 1396 news came to Paris of the battle of Nicopolis, which necessi- 
tated an immediate rapprochement with Milan; for Giangaleazzo 
Visconti, feared and hated because of his friendship with the Turk, 
was at this juncture the one necessary man, the sole personage 
capable of mediating between the French and the East. Great 
court was paid to him, and he accepted the French advances. 
Peace and amity being restored between the two countries, on 
80 March, 1397, he obtained a third and last investiture from 
Wenzel,> which restored the conditions of inheritance to their 
original footing, and bestowed the duchy of Milan on Giangaleazzo 
Visconti, descendentes et successores sui. 

This ambiguity of phrase may possibly have been designed. 
The fact that the fief was a Fahnlehen, directly dependent on the 
emperor, and that (so far as I can discover) no special privilege had 
been granted to Madame Valentine, would in Germany itself appear 
as strong evidence in favour of a solely masculine succession as even 
the second investiture could afford. But in Italy, by the custom of the 
country and the authority of contract and testament, the children 

4 Ann. Med., in Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script. xvi. 5 Dumont, II. clxxxix. 
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of Valentine would be included among the heirs and descendants of 
her father; and, in case the whole race of his sons expired, the 
vague terms of the investiture would allow the line of Orleans 
to put in a claim which would prevent so important a part of Italy 
from relapsing to the foreign emperor. Such at least, as it 
appears to me, must have been the design of the duke in obtaining 
this. last investiture, a two-edged weapon in the hands of him who 
has been described as the wisest and the most astute among all the 
princes of the west. 

His position, therefore, seems to have been as follows. To 
secure himself against any inconvenient pretensions of the French, 
he had the restrictions of the feudal law; and yet he was equally 
protected against the encroachments of the empire. He had the 
sanction of local custom, the ambiguity of the terms of investi- 
ture; and a papal privilege conceding to Valentine the right to 
succeed her brothers or her nephews in the state of Milan. 

The right of a pope to dispose of an imperial fief appears upon 
the face of it a very questionable matter. Yet under certain 
circumstances it was enforced: for instance, both Naples and 
Provence were transferred by papal investitures, imperio vacante. 
When Valentine Visconti was contracted to her husband, Clement VII 
had declared an interregnum in the empire. Either of the two 
popes regnant in those days of schism considered himself entitled 
to arrange imperial matters. Therefore it appears that three persons 
in 1387 were capable of conferring Milan on Giangaleazzo Visconti : 
namely, in the first place, the Emperor Wenzel, who was actually 
reigning at that date, but who, utterly disregarded in Germany, was 
apparently equally disavowed abroad ; in the second place, Urban VI, 
pope at Rome, ally and counsellor of Wenzel ; or, lastly, Clement VII, 
pope at Avignon, who actually did bestow the investiture of Asti 
upon Valentine, alleging a vacancy of the empire. Such was the 
supremacy of the church over imperial affairs at this period, that, 
notwithstanding the absurdity of this plea and the fact that Clement 
was an antipope, none was ever found to question the legality of 
the French claim to Asti, which was not granted to Orleans by any 
imperial privilege until the investiture of 1413. An intriguing 
adventurer anxious to consolidate a new and unpopular dynasty 
by every legal claim, was not likely to neglect so various an oppor- 
tunity. In fact, we know that Urban and Clement and Wenzel were 
all in turn solicited to confirm the tenure of Visconti. Corio appears 
to believe that the succession of Valentine to Milan was granted by 
Urban, who was certainly in Lombardy in the year 1387. But 
Urban had denied to Giangaleazzo the coveted title of king of 
Italy ; and there is nothing to prove the alluring hypothesis that 
the astute Visconti, to make matters surer, pressed both pope and 
antipope into his secret service. 
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Enough, however, remains to show by what a cunning opposi- 
tion of France to Germany, and Germany to France, the duke of 
Milan strove to secure Italian independence. If the Germans, then 
but the shadow of a power, chose to assert their over-lordship, the 
claim of the French was strong enough to insure them two enemies 
instead of one; and vice versa, as, indeed, a later century too ade- 
quately proved. Hoping to hold each neighbour in check and fear 
of the other, Giangaleazzo meant to insure a period of quiet growth 
for his own principality of Lombardy. 

Thus the contract securing Milan to Valentine by a papal 
transfer made for France; the second investiture was absolute for 
Germany ; the first and third were so worded that they conveyed 
a different meaning on either side of the Alps. Besides papal 
privileges and imperial investitures there is, however, a third way 
of conferring property: I mean the way in which Naples was trans- 
ferred to Anjou—the way of bequest. 

But, the reader will exclaim, can a feoffer dispose of a fief 
without the written consent of his feodary ? Here, as in the ques- 
tion of feminine succession, the matter was chiefly decided by the 
custom of the province. In certain countries—as, for example, 
Nassau, Friedland, Ober Lausitz—a feoffer might dispose of his 
possessions by will, although a contrary law held good in other 
countries. 

But whatever the local law, the tendency was strong, even in 
feudal Germany, to diminish the rights of the empire to the advan- 
tage of the feudatory powers. As Menzel puts it, ‘the emperor 
grasped but a shadowy sceptre . . . the princes increased in wealth 
and power, while the emperor was gradually impoverished. Impe- 
rial investiture had become a mere form, which could not be re- 
fused except on certain occasions; and the pfalzgraves, formerly 
intrusted with the management of the imperial allods, had seized 
them as hereditary fiefs.’ What was done with impunity in Ger- 
many, was done with audacity beyond the Alps. And the duke of 
Milan, who had received his principality as a vassal, intended to 
dispose of it like an hereditary monarch. If we impeach his right 
to pursue this course, it is not only the claims of the Visconti, but 
of almost every noble family in Italy, Germany, or Flanders that 
must submit to be denied or censured. 

Yet claiming and acting upon his own authority to dispose of 
Milan, Giangaleazzo Visconti involved his testament in the same 
web of intrigue and counter-intrigue which characterised his earlier _ 
policy. No less than three wills, entirely different, are open to ies 
and as the most important of these is only known in an undated 
copy, it is difficult to decide which was his final disposition of affairs. 
The first, familiar enough to the student of Corio, was drawn up in 
1397, and was modified in 1401; it makes no provision at all for 
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Valentine. The second (No. cexxiii in the first volume of Osio’s 
documents), undated, but probably composed in 1397, confirms her 
in all possessions previously bestowed, but grants her nothing else, 
unless she should fall into a state of poverty or widowhood, in which 
case she was to have sufficient and princely nurture in her brother’s 
home at Milan, with a dowry in case she should contract a second 
marriage. This is all, yet this is enough to confirm the contract 
of 1387. But it is the latest-found of the testaments of Gian- 
galeazzo Visconti which is most important to the student of the 
French claim to Milan. This will, discovered in 1872 by Signor 
Luigi Osio in the Milanese Archives, gives an entirely new force to 
the pretensions of Orleans. Yet it exists only in copy and in extract 
—like a passage of Sappho saved by some unconscious grammarian 
—quoted by a Sforzesco advocate in a letter of warning addressed 
to Lodovico il Moro on 10 Jan. 1496. 

At this date, the usurper Lodovico (possessed by the family 
conviction that at some time his grandfather, Filippo-Maria Visconti, 
must have made a will bequeathing Milan to Lodovico’s mother) had 
entrusted his friend and kinsman Giason del Maino (elegantissimo et 
celeberrimo legista, if we may trust the verdict of Corio) with the 
task of searching the Milanese Archives to this end. Del Maino 
discovered nothing concerning Madonna Bianca; but instead he 
found two highly compromising copies of the will of Giangaleazzo 
Visconti, which had come to light in the house of Messer Giovanni 
Domenico Oliari, notary of Pavia, son of Andriano Oliari (an obsti- 
nate and honest servant of the Visconti dukes), of whom my readers 
will hear more upon a future page. 


As for these copies [wrote Messer Giasone], though they are only 
copies, and by no means according to the terms, I entreat you to have them 
seized at once, as well as three other copies which I have reason to 
believe are in the possession (1) of the brothers of the Certosa of Pavia, 
(2) of Manfredo da Ozino, and (3) of the Signore della Mirandola. You 
will do well to keep them safe, for they would be of the greatest value to 
the duke of Orleans, since this testament and fidei-commissio provides 
that, should the sons of Giangaleazzo die without male heirs, one of the 
sons of Madonna Valentine shall succeed to Milan. And, though I could 
find it in my heart to maintain that the duke of Orleans has no right 
to obtain anything, as to Milan, from you or your illustrious children, 
none the less you will do well to keep these copies safe. 


Lodovico took the hint. Of the five copies mentioned not one 
exists to-day. Only the forgotten letter remains to show the inten- 
tion of Giangaleazzo Visconti. Sudden death and swift oblivion 
rudely damaged his dexterous intrigues—so much here for France, 
so much there for Germany—an even balance held neatly in a steady 
hand. The plague numbed that cunning hand for ever in the 
autumn of 1402. Murder soon removed the elder son of the great 
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duke; and the bastard Gabriello died on the executioner’s scaffold 
in hostile Genoa. Both died childless, and Milan fell to their 
younger brother, Filippo Maria. He ruled in peace and splendour 
for more than thirty years in Milan. .But two marriages brought 
him no sons; only one daughter, and she illegitimate, cheered 
his magnificent palace. As the duke grew old, men began to ask 
each other who should succeed him in Milan : his natural daughter, 
married to the great captain Francesco Sforza? or his nephew, his 
sister’s son, the duke of Orleans? or his wife’s relations of Savoy ? 
or after all, must Milan return, a lapsed fief, into the foreign hands 
of the German emperor ? 


II 


Meanwhile a melancholy fate had pursued the French heirs to 
Milan, the children of Valentine and Orleans. This is not the 
place to explain how their young dissensions with their father’s 
murderers summoned the English into France; or how the 
youngest, John of Angouléme, was sent to England, a mere child, 
in 1412, as a hostage for his brother’s debt ; or how, three years 
later, the defeat at Agincourt sent Charles of Orleans to join him 
there. The sons of Valentine remained in prison all their youth. 
When, in 1440, the son of their father’s murderer, the gentle duke 
of Burgundy, ransomed them out of bondage, Charles was a man 
of fifty and John was thirty-nine. They returned home to find 
their estates half ruined by disastrous wars ; their brother Philip 
dead ; their half-brother a hero—Dunois, the restorer of his country. 
It was late to regain their position in this altered world, but at 
least they lost no time. Visiting his sister, married in Brittany, 
John of Angouléme married her neighbour, Marguerite de Rohan, 
to whose elder sister he had been contracted in his youth. In the 
same month of the same year (November 1440) Charles, the elder 
brother, also married a foreign princess, Mary of Cleves. The two 
princes were determined to recover their inheritance, to raise up 
children, and restore the ancient dignity of their house. Much of 
Angouléme and much of Orleans and much of the inheritance of 
Bonne d’Armagnac was still in the hands of the English. The 
estates of Orleans in France were grievously diminished. And out- 
side France Asti had been lost also. 

In the year 1422, when Charles of Orleans had lain already 
seven years, and John ten years, in an English prison, when 
Philip of Vertus was dead, when France was paralysed, and Henry 
VI of England crowned the king of France in Paris, the county of 
Asti, in great fear of the English (those Goths of the Riviera) and 
of the nearer jealousies of ambitious Montferrat, sent to Filippo 
Maria Visconti, duke of Milan, and begged him to receive Asti 
under his guardianship and protection until such time as either of 
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his nephews should be released from England. The duke of Milan 
consented willingly. Asti was the Calais of Italy, and from the 
Italian point of view it appeared intolerable and unnatural that 
this one county should remain a little island of France in Lom- 
bardy, a pied-d-terre across the mountains for invading Gaul. And 
now, after twenty years of undisturbed possession, the duke of 
Milan turned a deaf ear to his nephew’s reminder that he was 
home again and ready to reassume his inheritance. As a fact the 
duke did not dare to restore Asti. In 1488 he had made Francesco 
Sforza his lieutenant there; and he was afraid of Sforza. It was 
in vain sending letters and requisitions; so in the end of the year 
1442 the princes of Orleans sent Dunois to Milan.® 

There were other matters more important even than the resti- 
tution of Asti, upon which it was well that a man so wise, so expe- 
rienced, so persuasive as Dunois should confer with the uncle of his 
half-brothers. The duke of Milan had no sons, one daughter only, 
and she was illegitimate. Therefore, the princes of Orleans con- 
sidered themselves the heirs to Milan. But they were not alone 
in expecting this inheritance. The emperor pointed to the clause 
in the investiture of 1896 which declared that, in default of males, 
Milan should revert to the empire. Jacopo Visconti, a distant 
cousin of the duke’s, brought forward some pretensions of his 
own. Sforza, the husband of the duke’s natural daughter, thought 
of the house of Este and of other Italian houses where more than 
once a bastard, if courageous and beautiful, had succeeded to his 
father before legitimate heirs; and as to the fact that Madonna 
Bianca was a woman, had not Giovanna I of Naples succeeded to 
King Robert, even in defiance of a Salic law? Meanwhile the 
princes of Savoy remembered that when the duke of Milan had 
married the Savoyard princess he had made, upon receipt of 
her dower, a promise to her father and her brother that if no 
children sprang from this union, he would bequeath the titles of 
Milan to Savoy. It is significant of the strange confusion of the 
laws of inheritance in Italy that all these princes believed in the 
right of a duke of Milan to bestow by testament, or deed of gift, or 
marriage-contract, that which was in fact a fief of the Holy Roman 
Empire. But the rights of the empire had fallen into long disuse 
across the Alps where a strange confusion of kinship, bequest, 
investiture, or election by the people regulated the succession to 
papal and imperial fiefs. Some princes succeeded in one way, some 
in the other. To the eyes of contemporaries they all appeared 
justifiable alternatives, giving some shadow of right to that which 
a strong hand meant to grasp and meant to keep. ‘ Most of the 
princes in Italy,’ wrote Commines fifty years later, ‘ hold their lands 


6 «The Bastard came with this requisition in the year 1442 to Milan, where I, 
Secundinus Ventura, saw him.’—Memoriale Secundini Venture. 
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by no title, unless it be given them in heaven, which we can but 
divine.’ 

Thus eyed suspiciously by rival heirs, Dunois, as the repre- 
sentative of Orleans, crossed the Alps in 1442 and came to Milan, 
both to require the restitution of Asti, and also, as Ventura re- 
marks, to confer on other matters with the duke. The duke of 
Milan was a sad, timid, indifferent man, old at five-and-fifty and 
harassed by an almost lunatic suspicion of danger from his friends. 
As he grew older his fears and doubts grew stronger, and he saw 
no motive for any sort of conduct beside the desire to succeed 
him in Milan. Oppressed by hypochondria, corpulent to deformity, 
fatigued by the weight of his body and exhausted by the heaviness 
upon his spirits, this timid and sceptical Volpone of Lombardy 
found his sole amusement in weaving into a complicated per- 
plexity the expectations of his heirs. Sitting immovable in his 
corner at Milan, like some huge spider spinning in the dusk, he 
crossed and recrossed, twisted and confused, in his dreary web, 
the hopes of Sforza and of Orleans, of Savoy and of the bastard 
cousins of his house. 

No one could be sure of the succession. Sforza, the object of 
his senile fondness, was the object also of his insane suspicion. 
The duke had tried a score of times to shuffle out of a promise 
to give him his natural daughter; and the very week that he had 
finally consented to their marriage, he sent a private messenger 
to Lionello d’Este, offering him the hand of Madonna Bianca. 
Nevertheless, in 1441 Sforza married Bianca and acquired with her 
the signories of Cremona and Pontremoli, in addition to his lieu- 
tenancy of Asti. But after the marriage he was no more sure of 
the duke of Milan than he had been before. The uncertain see- 
saw of the duke’s caprices continued as unsteady as of old. On 
the one hand the duke was aware that Sforza, though the son of a 
peasant, was the most remarkable Italian of his day, courageous, 
frank, spirited, kind of heart, and cunning. His immense strength 
of will both attracted and repelled the vacillating and suspicious 
Visconti. He loved Sforza, and Sforza was the husband of his 
only child. Still more, Sforza was secretly supported by Agnese 
del Maino, the mother of Bianca, the sole woman whose influence 
had ever touched the indifferent and preoccupied heart of Filippo 
Maria. On the other hand, the duke was afraid of Sforza—and 
to fear, in timid natures, is to hate. 

When fear and suspicion sank the scale, Visconti inclined to his 
wife’s relation of Savoy, who, having no right at all except such as 
he chose to give them, presented no cause for fear. Or he en- 
couraged the claims of Jacopo Visconti. Osio, in a note, informs 
us that this Jacopo Visconti was the son of Gabriello, the bastard 
of Giangaleazzo, and had this been the case Jacopo Visconti would 
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have had a certain claim. But Gabriello left no children, and 
Jacopo must have been the son of one of the numerous children 
of Bernabd. Nevertheless he considered himself to have preten- 
sions. When all these had been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, there remained the princes of Orleans. 

In early life the duke of Milan had been inclined to France ; 
and he had been a suitor for that Princess Marie d’Anjou, who 
afterwards married King Charles VII. From 1420 to 1427 the 
pages of Osio abound in messages and treaties. Then the vexed 
question of Asti began to embitter his relations with France, and 
to increase that fatal suspicion which ever made him turn with 
sudden loathing from his former friends. While his discontent 
with Anjou was still undecided, the Genoese handed into his custody 
the enemy of Anjou, the prince of Arragon, taken prisoner at sea. 
In Visconti, the ally of Anjou, the Genoese imagined that they had 
found a sure custodian for Arragon. But they had not reckoned 
upon the personal charm of Alfonso the Magnanimous, nor upon 
the capricious indifference of Visconti. Young, handsome, engag- 
ing, fearless, their chivalrous captive won the heart of his timid 
jailer, and easily turned his fluctuating policy from Anjou towards 
Arragon. Visconti suddenly deserted his allies, released Alfonso, 
and supported him upon the throne of Naples. 

With some thought in his heart, doubtless, of the success of 
Alfonso, Dunois turned his steps to Milan. He also was handsome. 
persuasive, rhetorical; and if no longer young, his comely head 
was encircled by the aureole of heroic victory. But Dunois lacked 
the enthusiasm, the spontaneity, that, in Arragon, had warmed for 
a moment the numb and chilly heart of the duke of Milan. Dunois 
was as cold, as sceptical, as wise, as worldly as himself. His 
flowers. of speech made no real effect upon the weary duke, who, to 
get rid of him, made, doubtless, some magnificent promise for the 
future ; for Dunois did not insist on his demand for Asti, but 
returned almost immediately to France, hoping to settle matters by 
the friendly intervention of the Emperor Frederic ; but at that time 
the customary malentendu as to the occupation of Alsace estranged 
France and Germany, and Frederic declined to interfere with the 
projects of the duke of Milan. 

Dunois had not impressed the duke, who was impressed only by 
youth, fearlessness, and a never-daunted will. He thought he per- 
ceived these qualities in the young dauphin, half in disgrace on his 
estate in Dauphiné. Him also Visconti determined to drag into the 
tangled web of the Milanese succession; and about this time ne- 
gotiations with the dauphin Louis begin to complicate the difficulties 
of Transalpine policy. 

Already in the spring of 14457 a minute in the Archives of 

7 23 Feb. (The Milanese began the year upon 25 Dec.) Osio, Vol. III. ecexviii. 
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Milan, transcribed by Signor Luigi Osio, records the willingness of 
the duke of Milan to further the dauphin in his plan of an Italian 
invasion, provided that Louis agree to help the friends and not the 
enemies of Visconti. Asti should be confided to a person equally 
trusted by Orleans and Milan, and after the expiration of a given 
term be freely handed back to the eldest son of Valentine. Not- 
withstanding this fair-spoken scheme, Visconti finds it necessary to 
caution his young ally against certain persons on the French side 
of the Alps who use threats and menaces towards the crown of 
Milan. By these it is clear that he intends his nephews of Orleans. 
He has no friendship for them. Nolwit restituere, briefly remarks 
Secundino Ventura. 

The negotiations with Louis proceeded briskly, and in May the 
Milanese ambassador arrived in Paris, where he found grande 
garra e divisione between the restless dauphin and King René of 
Sicily, who he remarks (to our unfeigned surprise) @ quello che 
governa tucto questo reame.’ Meanwhile Louis, young as he was, 
had already learned a maxim as true in policy as in almsgiving: 
he let not his right hand divine the secrets of his left ; and while on 
the one side he treated with the duke of Milan, on the other he 
practised with Savoy. According to the latter plan Savoy and the 
dauphin, aided by Montferrat and Mantua and Ferrara, were to 
conquer between them the north of Italy; France was to take 
Genoa, the Lucchese, Parma, Piacenza, Tortona—all south of the 
Po and east of Montferrat ; Savoy was to gain Milan and keep the 
Riviera ; Alessandria was to be handed over to Montferrat, and the 
duke of Ferrara and the marquis of Mantua were, for the present, 
to keep their actual possessions; but this significant phrase was 
followed by one more significant still: ‘All future conquests are to 
be divided at the rate of two shares to France and one share to 
Savoy.’ § 

An intimate acquaintance with documents inspires little con- 
fidence in the rectitude of human nature. Of all these personages, 
Charles of Orleans, a simple lyric creature kept fresh and whole- 
some in arrested youth behind his prison bars, and Sforza, an 
honest, grasping, and ambitious soldier, alone inspire respect or 
sympathy. This old duke, conscious that in a few months his 
immense possessions will have dwindled to a single grave, amusing 
the last hours of his sceptical, indifferent existence by juggling the 
expectations of a dozen heirs; this child-prince, without an impulse 
or illusion left of youth, successfully deceiving a couple of enemies 
who each believes himself his sole ally—these unfortunately are no 
exceptions to the rule of the game. 


8 B. de Mandrot. See also MSS. of Bib. Nat., Lat. 17779, fos. 53-56; and for 
the correspondence of Pope Felix with his son, Duke Louis of Savoy, upon this 
subject, an exhaustive article by M. Gaullier in the eighth volume of the Archiv fiir 
schweizerische Geschichte. 
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Savoy, in the act of drawing up this project of conquest, was 
encouraging the Milanese to trust him to secure them a free re- 
public on the death of the duke. Montferrat and Mantua, pledged 
on the one hand to conquer Italy with the dauphin, were as deeply 
pledged to Venice® to oppose the invader and preserve the peace. 
Each had been careful to risk something on every possible event, 
so that no sudden turn of the wheel of Fortune could bring about 
complete disaster. 

On 9 Feb. 1447 an indiscreet French squire, riding to Rome 
upon a message, let out to the Florentines that a league had been 
formed between the dauphin of France and the duke of Milan.'° 
According to this report Visconti had offered to aid the lad to 
recover Genoa, and had volunteered, in defiance of the rights of 
Orleans, to make him lord of Asti. A document in Osio (t. iii. 
ecelxxiii) dated 20 Dec. 1446, and a series of letters in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale," confirm this remarkable statement, which, if 
it spread horror throughout Italy, caused no less indignation among 
the heirs of Valentine. Strangely enough it was Sforza, at that 
time the Milanese governor of Asti, who advocated the cause of the 
Dauphin. ‘Give him Asti, and he will do you excellent service. 
Pay him well; and yet contrive it in such a way that none but 
your highness shall be cock or hen in this country.’ This advice 
was rendered still more unpalatable to the Italians and to the 
house of Orleans by a rumour that the duke of Milan intended to 
adopt the dauphin as his heir. Before the month was out the 
north Italian princes had formed themselves into a counter-league 
against France and Milan, and Orleans and Dunois had despatched 
to Milan the baillie of Sens, a certain Reynouard du Dresnay, with 
a demand for the immediate restitution of Asti. This time they 
would brook no refusal, they would be tempted by no future benefits. 
Indignant and disenchanted, they instructed their lieutenant to 
press the matter home; and on 4 May, Asti again returned to 
France. The conditions of the surrender were peculiar. The 
county was not directly given back to Orleans, but yielded to Du 
Dresnay as the lieutenant of the king, so long as the said king 
should preserve the good will and consent of Charles of Orleans, 
directus dominus ipsius civitatis et patrie. 

In this matter at least the shifty duke of Milan was outwitted. 
Asti had slipped from his grasp; France had again her hand upon 


914 Feb. 1447. Reg. 17, fol. 106, Secreta, Venice. This document records 
the dismay of Florence and Venice upon learning the league of France and Milan. 
These two cities with Montferrat, Mantua, Angleria, and the other Lombard powers, 
joined in a solemn convention to oppose the common enemy and to preserve the 
peace. 

© Desjardins, Nég. dipl. avec la Toscane, t. i. p. 60 

1! Bibl. Nat. MSS. Ital. 1584, Nos. 21 and 84, quoted by the Marquis de Beaucourt 
in the Revue des Questions Historiques for October 1887. 
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the key of Lombardy. Much of his interest in the game was gone. 
As the summer waxed and waned, the duke grew more than ever 
heavy, indifferent, and lethargic. He was not seriously ill, but, as 
I have said, his interest in the game was over. In August his 
health, always feeble, sank in the great heat of the summer. 
Immense in his unwieldy corpulence, the duke sat in a darkened 
chamber of his palace brooding over his unfinished testament. He 
suffered no physician near him, and his illness—a low fever—was 
kept a secret. But the faint heart of Filippo Maria could no longer 
animate the weight of his body. On 13 Aug. 1447 he died—less of 
his illness, it was said, than of utter indifference, as one who, weary 
of the spectacle of existence, left his seat and retired whence he 
came. 

Above the corpse, scarcely yet cold, the rival heirs, in eager 
expectation, gathered to the reading of the will. The duchess- 
dowager represented Savoy; Madonna Bianca appeared for the 
absent Sforza; Raynouard du Dresnay came to Milan on behalf of 
Orleans ; while, at a distance, Montferrat and Jacopo Visconti looked 
to their own interests; the Venetians had hopes of their own; the 
Milanese, as we know, intended to inaugurate a republic; the 
emperor, serene above these petty quarrels, declared that by feudal 
law Milan had already devolved to him. Absent or present, there 
was not one of these, save him, but had some promise of Filippo 
Maria’s in his mind when at length the testament was opened. The 
will was dated 12 August,! the day before the death of the duke. 
There was no mention in it of his daughter, Madonna Bianca, none 
of his wife, none of any of his nephews or kinsmen. He left 
Alfonso of Arragon his universal heir. 

Perhaps, as Guicciardini suggests, love of his people induced the 
dying duke to leave his city to a distant tyrant; perhaps, in his 
suspicion of his present friends, his fancy turned with pleasure to 
the good bright youth who had been his captive long ago; perhaps 
his defeat at Asti made him like to think of the evil turn that once 
he had done the French in Naples; or, it may be, the mere desire 
of outraging the detestable cohue of his quasi-legal heirs proved 
irresistibly fascinating to the sceptical old man. At least so it was. 
Every right was outraged ;' the king of Naples was left the duke 
of Milan. ‘Nevertheless come here as soon as you can,’ wrote 
Antonio Guidoboni to Sforza'* on the 14th; ‘ once on the spot and 
half the game is won.’ 


% Archivio Storico Lombardo, Anno iii. fase. iv. 
13 Osio, ii. note to page 2. In the hour of his death, on 14 Aug., the duke 
drew a codicil leaving everything to Alfonso. Two days before he had left Alfonso 
erede universale, and Bianca erede particolare. Of course in either case she remained 
mistress of Cremona and Pontremoli. 

“ Osio quotes this letter, which exists in the Archives of Milan: Fece el Re 
d’ Arragona erede del tutto, non facta mentione veruna di M. B. [Madonna Bianca} 
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It was at this moment that for the first time the French claim 
to Milan became a question for practical politics. Frederic the 
Pacific was not the man to press the rights of the German empire 
in Italy, rights which at this time were continually disregarded, and 
which nothing less than a military occupation could enforce. Even 
the Ghibellines in Lombardy declared, not for the Emperor Frederic, 
but for Count Francesco Sforza. Yet the Emperor Frederic was, so 
far as the legal and abstract side of the matter was concerned, the 
one really serious rival of the duke of Orleans. 

For Alfonso of Arragon showed no inclination to take up arms 
in defence of his unexpected bequest. Although, in the city of 
Milan itself, he had a considerable party in his favour, at this time 
neither Alfonso nor his rivals appear to have regarded the will of 
the late duke in any serious spirit. The story ran in Milan that, 
in the week before his death, when that astounding testament was 
made, Filippo Maria: had smiled and said, ‘It will be good to see 
how it will go to pieces when I am dead.’ A cynical pleasure in 
aggravating as much as possible this imminent ruin must, I think, 
have prompted the duke to leave Milan to Alfonso. And if his 
detached, amused, malevolent soul could really from any extra- 
mundane point of vantage have watched the events which quickly 
followed his decease, he would have found the spectacle as exciting 
and as novel as he wished. The Milanese at once declared them- 
selves a. free republic, governed by various Princes of Liberty. 
Whereupon all the subject cities announced that if Milan was a 
republic, so was each of them, for they would not submit to bear 
the yoke of a city no nobler than the rest. Hereupon such of the 
cities as were not strong enough to stand alone gave themselves, 
some to the Venetians, some to Savoy, some to Genoa, some to 
Orleans, some to Montferrat, some to Ferrara; and all these powers 
sent armies into Lombardy to protect their rights. Matters were 
still further complicated by the dissensions of the Bracceschi and 
Sforzeschi, the Guelfs and Ghibellines. In Pavia alone, for in- 
stance, the Guelfs declared, some for Venice, some for Orleans, 
some for the king of France, some for the dauphin; the Brac- 
ceschi declared for Alfonso of Arragon; Savoy and Montferrat 
each had a faction at their service, but the great body of the 
Ghibellines were in favour of Count Francesco Sforza, to whom 
finally the city submitted. This was a blow to the free republic 
of Milan next door; but in the miserable state of their dominions, 
the unfortunate princes of liberty did not dare to remonstrate with 


ne de la mogliere ne d’altri. . . . Vegnate pur voi via senza veruna dimora; zonto siate 
qua lo mezo del giocho e vincto. 
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their too potent commander, and Count Francesco, sovereign at 
Pavia, continued to be the servant of the Milanese republic. 

So soon as the news of the death of the duke of Milan came to 
France, the French prepared to assert the rights of Orleans. On 
8 Sept. Charles VII wrote from Bourges to Turin, recommending the 
rights of Orleans to Savoy :— 


Nostre tres-cher et trés-amé frére, le Duc d’Orléans, d présent Duc 
de Milan [asserts the king] par le décés du few Duc son oncle, qui est 
naguéres allé de vie a trespas, comme son plus prochain hoir, nous a bien 


exprés faict dire et remonstré le bon droict qu'il ha aw dict Duché de 
Milan."® 


And Savoy, in all his further proceedings to obtain the protectorate of 
Milan for himself, excepts the French claim, against which he avows 
himself powerless to protest. This claim, theoretically so strong, 
had also in its favour the devotion—the veneration, says Corio— 
which the royal name of France inspired in the Guelfs of Lombardy ; 
and in this moment of revolution, the Guelfs, the democratic party, 
were exceptionally powerful. The governor of Asti, Raynouard du 
Dresnay, a hot-headed soldier infected by the ardour of the times, 
could no longer await the coming of his master, but on 22 Sep- 
tember, furnished with 3,300 golden ducats of Asti, at the head of 
a little force of 1,500 men-at-arms, sallied out to plant the royal 
lilies of Orleans upon the soil of Milan. 

Almost at once the inhabitants of Felizzano, Solero, Castellaccio, 
and Bergolio yielded to his arms. So many of the fortresses in the 
Alessandrino followed suit that Alessandria and all the country 
round were filled with fear. The force of Raynouard was very 
small, but inspired with so much fury, such fervour and cruelty of 
battle, that the softer Italians did not dare resist him. The smaller 
cities opened at his knock, and even in the larger cities there was a 
party which, afraid of his vengeance, and fascinated by the prestige 
of France, would have welcomed him with open arms. Yet there 
were many, hating the stranger and his barbarian ferocity, who 
sent messenger after messenger to Sforza, bidding him arrive and 
deliver them. ‘Patience!’ said Count Francesco. ‘In the first 
onslaught the French are more than men. Soon they will weary, 
and then we will attack them.’ But meanwhile, with undiminished 
energy, day after day the victories of Raynouard proceeded, and 
further and further into Lombardy advanced the banners of the 
king of France. 

On 1 Oct. an embassy from the unhappy republic of Milan 
arrived in Venice requesting aid and counsel. This, of a truth, was 
seeking sweetness in the jaws of the lion; for Lodi, Codogno, and 


4’ This letter is quoted in M. Gaullieur’s interesting collection of documents from 
the correspondence of Duke Louis of Savoy, published in the eighth volume of the 
Archiv fiir schweizerische Geschichte. 
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other cities had already revolted to the Venetians, who hoped in 
time, by skilful management, to possess the greater part of Lom- 
bardy. But the bewildered princes of liberty knew not in whom to 
place their trust. Venice and Florence were leagued together, and 
each hoped to obtain something from the dismemberment of the 
territories of Milan; Montferrat, Maniua, Savoy, Genoa, and 
France, in open arms, were spoliating the corpse of their neighbour 
—for a corpse indeed it seemed—and of the captain-general of their 
own forces these heads of the republic were more profoundly sus- 
picious than of any open foe. Too many of the nobles in Milan 
were secretly in favour of this adventurer. Only the people, the 
Guelfs, sustained their republican ardour with violent rhetoric, and 
declared that they would rather be the servants of the Turk, or of 
the Devil, than of Count Francesco Sforza. 

There was this in favour of Venice, that she detested Count 
Francesco (who had left her service for the duke of Milan’s) as 
bitterly as any Guelf in Lombardy. And Venice, the most aristo- 
cratic of oligarchies, was for some complicated political reason 
greatly favoured by the Guelfs. Therefore, not without hope in 
their hearts, the delegates of Milan awaited the answer of the 
Venetian senate. Three practicators, or agents, were deputed by 
the Ten to confer with the ambassadors concerning the proposed 
alliance between Milan and Venice ; but these agents were secretly 
bidden in no way to commit or bind the Venetian government 
(nichil obligando nos); for the conference really was to be only 
a means of extracting information as to the true condition of 
affairs in Milan.'® And it would be as valueless to us, as to the 
hapless, bamboozled Milanese, were it not that here we get, I 
think, the first evidence of the Venetian inclination to pronounce 
for France.” 

There was no help here from the violence of Raynouard. Venice 
especially declared that against France and Genoa she would do 
nothing. And every day recorded the conquests of the French. 
The Milanese ambassadors returned very sadly, ‘despised by the 
Venetians,’ says Corio, ‘and treated as perniciously as possible.’ 
In vain they bade Francesco Sforza give battle to the audacious 
little force of Raynouard. Count Francesco, who had ever been 
favourable to France, pursued his waiting game, although Bosco 
Marengo, closely besieged by the French, was almost at the end of 


6 Secreta, Reg. 17, fol. 171, tergo. Largely owing to the unfailing kindness of Mr. 
H. F. Brown, of Venice, I have been able to obtain copies of all the documents relating 
to the Duke of Orleans existing in the Venetian Archives, 1387-1498. 

1 Sed si in colloquiis fieret mentio per ipsos oratores de serenissimo Rege Fran- 
corum, et de Januense, qui occupassent de locis que fuerant quondam ducis, in hoc 
casu, praticatores ipsi iustificare debeant, in modesta et convenienti forma verborum, 
factum prefati Regis, et Januensis; videlicet, quod per nos, contra eos, honeste et 
convenienter fiert non possit. 
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possible resistance, and the fall of Bosco meant the loss of Alessan- 
dria. At last the Milanese succeeded in scraping together about 
fifteen hundred soldiers, and these, under Coglioni, they sent to 
Alessandria to harass the enemy. The French were taken between 
two fires—on the one side Coglioni, on the other the Alessandrian 
reinforcements ; yet at first they gained the day, but so furious was 
their anger, and so long they dallied in the slaughter of their ene- 
mies, that before they had despatched the last, a further reinforce- 
ment of the Milanese, and a successful sally on the part of the 
besieged, intercepted their return. Raynouard was taken prisoner 
with many of his men; the cities which had revolted to him returned 
to the allegiance of the Milanese republic ; and the royal troops, 
leaderless and disbanded in the very hour of victory, fled home as 
best they might to Asti. 

This was on 17 Oct. 1447. Twelve days later the duke of 
Orleans himself arrived in Asti. There he made a solemn entry 
on 26 Oct., riding under a dais borne by the notables of the city 
robed and hooded all in white, pro majori letitia adventus ipsius 
domini ducis. Charles of Orleans was now a man of fifty-eight, 
amiable and sanguine. Something of the charm and of the in- 
efficiency of youth appeared to linger round this aging poet, who, 
taken captive a youth of twenty-four, issued into the world again a 
man of fifty. Those intervening years had held for him none of 
the serious business of life: and his experience was still the expe- 
rience of charming, ardent, and unhappy youth. Since Agincourt 
he had counted his years by lyrics, not by battles ; and now perhaps 
one of the serious things to him in this contentious Lombardy was 
his friendship with Antonio Astesano, professor of eloquence and 
poetry at Asti, himself no inconsiderable versifier, and author of a 
poetic epistle on the victories of the Maid of Orleans, which in 1480 
he had sent to the duke in his English prison. Charles, with 
his serene unpractical temper, his interest in literature, his inex- 
perience of life, hoping all things, doing nothing, appears a strange 
figure in that distracted Lombardy : a garlanded maypole stuck in 
the front of battle. 

At first the arrival of the duke of Orleans appeared an event of 
immeasurable importance. The Guelfs in every Lombard town, 
who at first had thought only of Venice, began, more loudly even 
than during the campaign of Raynouard, to declare for France. 
The duke came armed with promises from France, from Burgundy, 
from Brittany, from England. There were no bounds to the magni- 
ficence with which he declared himself about to take the field. But 
perhaps it would not be necessary to take the field at all. The 
duke sent a deputation to the Milanese republic; the lord of 
Cognac, one of the nobles of Ceva, Caretti (whose family all the 
while were practising none too secretly with Montferrat), Secondino 
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Natti, Antonio Romagnano, and Francesco Roero, requested the 
Milanese to submit to the allegiance of their lawful duke. But the 
Milanese were all too well aware of the hateful consequences of 
tyranny. Men were still alive whose brothers and whose children 
had been torn to pieces, limb by limb, by the hounds of Giammaria 
Visconti, the uncle of this man. The suspicion, the cunning, the 
timid fear of Filippo Maria had succeeded to that oppression. 
‘This time,’ said the people of Milan, ‘ we will preserve ourselves a 
free republic.’ 

A show of force would at least be necessary to induce them to 
change their minds; and in December 1447 Charles of Orleans 
sent an embassy to Venice,'* requesting the council to enter into 
an arrangement with him, and to furnish him with troops. He 
repeated his assurances of aid from France, England, and Bur- 
gundy; and if such aid as this were really forthcoming, Venice, 
animated by a limited Venetian and not by a national Italian 
patriotism, would certainly hesitate to cross his path. So bitter 
was the hatred of Venice towards Sforza, that any other candidate 
appeared preferable to him; and this douce, incapable Charles 
would be easier to manage than a man of that heroic and ambitious 
type. Yet in a matter so important it was, before all things, 
necessary to be circumspect; and the Venetians put off the duke of 
Orleans with many assurances of their devoted adherence and af- 
fection, many warnings against the cunning and the machinations 
of Sforza, while they wrote to their allies of Florence requesting an 
opinion. At this instant Sforza was so dreaded in Italy, and his 
victory appeared so imminent, that if a few of the promised batta- 
lions had appeared in Piedmont the Venetians would gladly have 
espoused the cause of Orleans. But Sforza, left almost without 
money, with no ally that he was really sure of except his valiant 
wife, found the situation untenable. He had not a friend in Italy, 
nor a friend across the mountains. Peace, if only the feint of 
peace, was imperative while he collected his unvanquished forces 
for a further struggle. Early in January he wrote to Florence, 
proposing peace. The Florentines and the Venetians were bound 
in so close a league that peace with the one meant truce with the 
other ; and though, at least twice, in solemn terms, the council of 
Ten warned the Florentine signory that there was no substance in 
this matter, for peace was contrary to the real interests of Count 
Francesco, yet in the end Venice agreed to accept this peace for 
what it was worth, using the hour of respite to further her stra- 
tagems in other quarters. 

The peace was not worth much. On 9 May Andriano Ricci of 
Asti arrived in Venice with a message from the duke of Orleans." 
‘The French reinforcements will soon be here,’ said the sanguine 

18 Reg. 17, fol. 194, tergo. 30 Dec, 1447 1 Reg. 17, fol. 221, tergo. 
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duke ; “will you also be my auxiliary ?’ The Venetians, though still 
cautious, replied in terms of alacrity— 


We are ready to grant you all possible aid and favour, and there is no 
other prince on earth whom we so warmly desire to be our neighbour in 
Milan. Hasten the king of France, for if any good effect is to follow our 
endeavours, the troops should come at once. And rely upon it, so soon 
as your French auxiliaries are in readiness, we also will provide a satis- 
factory contingent to help in the conquest of Milan. And we are the 
readier to do this, since the peace which we had begun to treat with the 


Milanese republic is already broken, and we at this moment are in open 
war with Milan. 


But, just at the instant when it would have given most pleasure 
to Venice to support the claims of Orleans, she began to feel grave 
doubts as to the solidity of his pretensions. Those promised 
armies of France, England, Burgundy, and Brittany, which had 
been on the road ever since last December, would they never cross the 
Alps? As yet not a single soldier had appeared. How far could 
Venice trust the assertions of the fanciful and sanguine Orleans ? 
A strain in him of the Visconti shiftiness mingled with the 
rhetoric of his father, and for all his amiable simplicity Charles 
of Orleans was not a man to inspire conviction. The Venetians 
were, however, aware that Burgundy was really in his favour. It 
was Burgundy who had paid the ransom of Orleans, and Burgundy 
had twice sent his ambassadors to Venice, entreating the Ten in 
favour of his cousin. There was a great friendship between the 
good Duke Philip and the gentle Duke Charles; it seemed as if, 
having overcome the tremendous barrier of an hereditary vendetta, 
these two men, whose fathers had each been murdered to satisfy 
the feud, entertained for each other an affection that had gained 
by the obstacles it had surmounted. If Burgundy, the richest 
duke in Europe, supported Orleans, it might be well to aid him 
even in the absence of France, England, and Brittany. But it 
would be disastrous to support the inefficient duke alone against 
such mighty odds. Yet some aid against Sforza was immediately 
desirable. To the Venetians, to have two strings to your bow was 
the first axiom of policy ; and on 20 May, 1448, the Ten despatched 
to Asti a secret messenger, one Messer Bernardo Neri, who was to 
interview the duke,” to obtain all possible information as to his 
army and his auxiliaries, and then, in the utmost privacy, to pro- 
ceed to Savoy in order to judge in which direction it best would 
suit the Venetian cat to jump. 

Messer Bernardo stayed over a fortnight at Asti, although his 
commission was only for five days; and from this we may suppose 
that at first he really had expectations of the success of Orleans. 


2 Reg. 17, fol. 220. Secreta del Senato, MS. 
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But on 10 June * he left, ostensibly to return to Venice in order to 
receive the answer of the senate; but in reality he went only a 
little way on the Venetian road and turned aside at once into 
Savoy, for at Turin he knew he should find further instructions 
from the senate. He could only spend a day or two over his 
negotiations with the duke there, for he had to return to Asti on 
the day when an answer might reasonably be expected to reach 
that place from Venice. But his interview with Duke Louis 
was evidently satisfactory, for it is the first of a long series of 
negotiations. 

Meanwhile Orleans in Asti found his affairs did not progress at 
all. The Venetians, though so prodigal of offers of assistance, de- 
clined to come forward until he had an army at his back. The 
Milanese refused to recognise him. Worst of all, the French ap- 
peared to have forgotten him. It seemed best to return to France 
and collect his forces. So on 10 Aug., after a stay of nine months 
in Asti, Charles of Orleans with all his household went home again 
across the mountains. The duke took back with him his friend 
Antonio Astesano, and ever afterwards he retained a strong affection 
for the country of his mother. The visit of Charles of Orleans to 
Asti was important as an introduction of Italian fashions, Italian 
architecture, Italian arms, jewels,” and vestments into France. It 
caused a pure whiff of Italy to breathe across the Gothic style of 
Louis XI. But it made little or no effect on the furthering of the 
French claim to Milan. 

Orleans had scarcely crossed the Alps before he was as com- 
pletely disregarded as though he had never seemed the most 
dangerous pretender to the throne of Milan. Savoy had taken 
his place. The claim of Savoy was quite childish and ridiculous. 
He pretended that, on the payment of his sister’s dowry to the late 
duke of Milan, Filippo Maria had promised to leave his duchy, in 
default of sons, to the duke of Savoy. It was evident that the 
duke had done nothing of the sort; he had left his throne to 
Arragon. Besides, it is difficult to see how his testament could dis- 
pose of property which, by his father’s will and his sister's marriage- 
contract, was entailed on his nephews of Orleans, and which, by 
feudal law, must return to the Holy Roman Empire. But, however 
shadowy his claims, the duke of Savoy was a great person to the 
Milanese. He was loved by them and he was feared by them; and 
had he hazarded a bold stroke instead of counteracting his own 
efforts by a perfect maze of petty intrigues, he might easily have 
made himself, if not the duke of Milan, at any rate protector of the 
Milanese republic. 


21 Reg. 13, fol. 3, Secreta del Senato, MS. 
22 Viollet-le-Duc, Mobilier Frangais, iv. 454. 
*3 Olivier de la Marche, Mémoires, livre i. chap. 17. 
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But Duke Louis was afraid to hazard all his chances on any 
single throw. In 1446 he had intrigued with the dauphin to divide 
the Milanese with France; on 3 May 1448, he drew up a secret and 
solemn contract with the Milanese to protect their republic, in con- 
sequence of which, a few months later, the grateful city privately 
elected him her chief. In June 1449 he was arranging with the 
king of Arragon to conquer the estates of Milan with this ally, and 
divide them at the rate of three-fifths for Arragon and two-fifths for 
Savoy; ™ and in the autumn of the same year he was making a 
very similar proposal to the Venetians. In the pains he took to 
win something, however little, Savoy effectually safeguarded himself 
from winning all. Yet at one time he appeared to have great 
chances in his favour. 

In the summer and early autumn of 1448, both Venice and the 
Milanese believed that a republic under the joint protection of 
Venice and Savoy might flourish in Milan, were it not for the un- 
dying energy and resolution of Count Francesco Sforza. To be rid 
of this man was to be rid of war; and twice in August and once in 
September the Ten wrote to a certain Lorenzo Minio, captain of 
Brescia, that they accept a certain proposal he had made: ‘Ifthe 
person he suggests will in truth deal death to Count Francesco, we 
shall be his debtors.’* According to the discretion of Minio they 
offered his candidate from ten thousand to twenty thousand ducats ; 
or, should he be of the sort that stoops not to money, he should have 
the captaincy of a regiment, of from two hundred to four hundred 
lances. ‘ But,’ they proceeded, ‘ let not the matter stick for a trifle 
—cheer him and inspirit him so that his resolution come to a good 
effect, and that speedily ; put him in heart with his work and let it 
be done well.’ The plain English of these phrases means that the 
Venetian council was willing to pay a great sum of money to any 
one who would undertake to poison Count Francesco Sforza. 

But before the proposal was carried out, a second message, five 
months later, bade the friend of Minio stay the destruction in his 
hand. ‘Count Francesco having entered into good and faithful 
relations with the senate, we withdraw the order for his death.’ 
As suddenly as before and for as short a time an alliance was de- 
clared between the Venetians and the Milanese. 

This alliance, as before, was merely an occasion for the resump- 
tion of intrigues. Arragon and Savoy, Savoy and Venice, Venice 
and Milan were secretly determining an arrangement which should 
exclude Francesco Sforza. It seems scarcely worth while to have 
countermanded the order for his death, since by some means or 
another to be rid of this adventurer is the aim and end of all this 
policy. The Guelfs of Milan sent to Venice a certain Arrigo Paniga- 


24 Secreta del Senato, Reg. 18, fol. 106, MS. 
25 Lamansky, Secrets d’Etat de Venise, p. 160. 
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rola, who, throwing himself upon his knees before the Ten, with tears 
and prayers implored the Venetians to defend his hapless city from 
Count Francesco. The council was impressed, but decided to 
reserve its answer for a little while. 

A few months after the arrival of Panigarola, the duke of Savoy 
sent an ambassador to Venice upon a similar errand. How was it 
possible that the Venetians, so respectable a state, could support a 
wearisome adventurer like Count Francesco? Savoy gave the 
Venetians to understand that if they continued to supply soldiers to 
the camp of Sforza he should reckon this behaviour on their part 
a casus belli. How much better it would be if the Venetians would 
acquiesce in an honourable peace between the Milanese republic 
and Savoy and Venice! This threefold league would effectually crush 
Francesco Sforza, and would establish plenty and security in de- 
vastated Lombardy ; whereas if the present dissensions continue, 
both Orleans and Arragon would certainly come across the moun- 
tains to seek their profit here, and so should a great fire be lit in 
Italy which much effusion of blood would never quench. The 
Savoyard ambassador waxed really eloquent over the blessings of 
peace ; for at this very time his master was writing to his father 
the antipope at Lucerne: ‘The Milanese have secretly elected me 
chief, but what am I to do with Italy for Sforza, Germany for the 
emperor, and France for Orleans?’ Allindeed that he could do was 
Saire entretenir les Milanais par tous moyens, sans avoir dict encore 
ne non, ne ouy; et, d’aultre part, envoyer a Venise, et aussi envers 
le Comte Frangois, et aultres ov il est nécessaire practicquer quelque 
bons moyens par voye d’accord.* Of all these various plots the most 
successful for Savoy would have been a peace strong enough to set 
at naught Francesco Sforza, to restore prosperity to Lombardy, and 
to enable the Milanese to elect him, with apparent spontaneity, 
protector of their state. The first step was to secure peace with 
Venice ; and he found the Venetians in an acquiescent mood. The 
important city of Crema had followed the lead of Lodi and 
Codogno, and had declared itself the subject of Saint Mark ; and the 
Venetians, who could not keep Crema and continue the ally of 
Count Francesco, suddenly came to terms with Panigarola, de- 
clared themselves the champions of the Milanese republic, offered 
the duke of Savoy not merely a friendly neutrality but an offensive 
alliance.” They resumed their negotiations for the assassination of 
Count Francesco, and, ‘ without a thought,’ says Corio, ‘ of the league 
or law divine,’ despatched him a message informing him that they, his 
comrades in arms of yesterday, should become to-morrow his enemies 
upon the field of battle. 

Count Francesco received the news with great gravity, without 


26 Reg. 18, fol. 83. 21 April, 1449. Secreta del Senato, MS. 
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a sign of anger, or sorrow, or displeasure ; although his situation 
was becoming really desperate ; for, as the Venetian legate malici- 
ously informed him, the Venetians were negotiating alliances with 
Savoy, with Arragon, and with the pope. As to Savoy, Sforza 
forestalled them ; for he forthwith despatched a messenger to Turin 
with terms so advantageous to Duke Louis that that unstable 
personage put the Venetians out of mind and settled into peace 
with Sforza: who, enabled to turn his entire force against Venice, 
drove his late allies back beyond the Adda, defeated them utterly at 
Caravaggio, made peace with them as a victor with success be- 
fore him, and in the middle of October turned his arms against the 
Milanese republic. 

Sforza had disarmed Savoy and conquered Venice; but he had 
not yet come to an endof his enemies. In November 1447 Charles 
of Orleans seriously resumed his intentions of a Milanese campaign. 
Already in July Burgundy had rewritten to the Venetians entreat- 
ing them to favour Orleans; and the council had replied* that 
though their acts of late may have appeared hostile to the cause of 
Orleans, yet nothing but the instinct of self-preservation had ever 
induced them to make peace with Francesco, and their sentiments 
were still most loyal to the house of France. Nothing appeared 
more likely than the French invasion of which Savoy already had 
warned the Venetians. On 14 Nov. the duke of Orleans wrote to 
the city of Asti,* saying that he was now positively certain of the 
alliance of Brittany and Burgundy, and that before Christmas his 
army, under Jean Focaud, would arrive in Lombardy. This letter, 
written in a tone of the cheerfullest high spirits, was followed a 
week later by one equally sanguine and happy: Dei gratia, omnia 
negotia Lombardie ad nos spectantia sunt in his presentibus optime 
disposita. Jacques Cour has pronounced himself favourable to 
the affair. Andon 4 Dec. Orleans writes that the companies of 
Foix and Bourbon are on the point of departure ; and that John of 
Angouléme is arranging with the king for a reinforcement from the 
royal troops. 

But Christmas came, and the phantom armies of the expectant 
Orleans remained as visionary as before. Yet on 7 Jan. he writes, 
still sanguine, still bent on conquering his castle in the air: ‘ The 
army will be larger than we thought; for all the French princes 
will lend their aid. Burgundy is sending great sums of gold and 
abundant troops into Lombardy.’ The duke is as full as ever of 
his schemes and hopes. But this is the last of his letters; and 
before his messenger could bring an answer home from Asti, Milan 
had found a master among the ranks of Italy. 


8 Secreta del Senato, MS. Reg. 18, fol. 93. 3 July 1449. 
* These four letters are quoted by M. Maurice Faucon from the Milanese Archive 
‘ in his report of his two missions in Italy in the years 1879 and 1880, pp. 35-37. 
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For famine and weariness and civil discord had broken the 
spirit of the Milanese republic. Even Savoy, even Venice, were 
seized with pity, and murmured to each other that almost any 
change would be desirable, wt hee afflicta et misera Lombardia, 
dudum guerrarum disturbijs lacessita, aliquando quiescere possit ; tot 
populis, tot calamitatibus, totque oppressorum vocibus compatiendum et 
miserandum erat. Anything short of the success of Count Fran- 
cesco would be a happy alternative to such disaster. And in Milan 
itself the discontent was as pronounced. The Guelfs still vocifer- 
ated against Francesco, but the Ghibellines, the party of the 
nobles, grew slowly and strongly in favour of the count. All parties 
at last were out of conceit with this miserable liberty, which was 
but another name for civil disunion and ruin. Some were for the 
pope, and some for Charles of France; and these were the Guelfs. 
Some were for Savoy, some for the king of Naples. But all these 
princes lived a long way off; they had no armies ready to combat 
the Venetians, whom each and every faction dreaded now and 
hated worse than famine. When one day Gasparo da Vimercato 
rose up in public conclave, and suggested that Milan should give 
herself to Count Francesco Sforza, it was incredible how suddenly 
the whole mind of the city turned towards the count. The count 
was the son-in-law of the late duke. The city was familiar with 
him. He was known to be humane and generous and strong. 
Should the city elect him, in one day he could dissipate the famine, 
the battles, the fear of enemies and the suspicion of treachery, 
which for thirty months had made the misery of Milan. Leonardo 
Gariboldo, Aloigi Trombetta, and Gasparo da Vimercato were sent 
at once to acquaint Count Francesco, that by the free voice of the 
people he had been elected lord of Milan. 

Among the innumerable conspirators, intriguing diplomatists, 
and successful tradesmen who filled the high places of the Italy of 
that day, Francesco Sforza appears at least a man. Simple, direct, 
and brave, no sudden honour and no reverse of fortune took from 
him that natural dignity of a balanced mind which is one of the 
finest attributes of the Italian. Good sense and kindness made a 
moral force of this captain of adventure. He disciplined his troops, 
erected a court-martial, and punished offences of rape and violence 
by death; so that while the miserable populations of Lombardy 
had everything to fear from the other armies that occupied their 
soil, gradually they learned to feel themselves secure in the rough, 
mailed hands of Count Francesco. Among the soldiers his reputa- 
tion was more than mortal. We have to leap over a dozen genera- 
tions before the prestige of the Little Corporal presents an analogy to 
such devotion. But Count Francesco was loved and respected even 
by his enemies; and there is a story of him which has ever struck 
me as the most charming in military history. It was at the siege 
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of Como, in that very February of 1450 when, unknown to him, 
the Milanese, who had so long and so furiously resisted him, were 
erying, ‘Sforza! Sforza!’ in an ecstasy of hungry enthusiasm in 
the great piazza. Meanwhile Sforza and his men were occupying 
Monte Barro; by means of a little hill in front, overlooking the 
Adda, and fortified by five bastions, they kept in check the troops 
of Venice and Milan, ranged in impotent lines along the further 
side of the river. The bulwarks of the little hill were but slight, 
improvised in a few days for the occasion, and the poor Italian 
artillery of the fifteenth century wrought no great destruction; yet 
such was the spell of Sforza’s name, that the two armies across the 
Adda never ventured to try the place by assault. One night, how- 
ever, it leaked out that Count Francesco was not in the fort; he 
had gone up the mountain to arrange a fresh disposition of his 
troops upon the summit of Monte Barro. In his absence it was 
decided to attack the hill, and in the late February dawn the 
Venetians and Milanese poured under the slender bulwarks, armed 
with artillery which silenced that of the fort, and, planting their 
scaling-ladders against the ramparts, they soon were in possession 
of the place. Now, as it happened, unknown to either army, late 
at night Count Francesco had returned home, and hearing the 
clamour in the place he started out of sleep and strode at once to 
the ramparts, ignorant that the enemy had taken the place by sur- 
prise, and that his soldiers, unaware of his presence in their midst, 
had already given the sign of surrender. ‘Defend yourselves, for I 
am here!’ rang out the clear voice of the count; and at that 
moment he perceived that he stood alone in the midst of his foes. 
But the mere fact of his presence was a better defence to his bas- 
tions than a world of soldiers. The assailants, like chidden children, 
withdrew from their positions, dropped the guns and pieces they 
were carrying away, and with uncovered heads made for their 
scaling-ladders. As they passed the count, standing alone there, 
they made for his hand, kneeling, crowding to touchit. ‘ Father 
and ornament of Italian arms, we salute you,’ cried the soft 
Venetian voices; and in little knots and groups, as quickly as they 
might, they dropped over the walls into the moat again, leaving 
Count Francesco the master of his ramparts. It was to this 
man, so eminently the hero of his hour, that the three Milanese 
delegates brought their news of the submission of the city. 

On 25 Feb. 1450, Count Francesco Sforza rode into Milan. 
He rode at the head of his troops, and he had taken care that his 
future subjects should welcome the army; for every soldier was 
hung all over, from corslet, from waist, from shoulder, and from 
arm and hand, with loaves of bread—great clustering rolls and 
loaves that hid the armour underneath, as much as every man 
could carry. It was fine, wrote Corio, to see how the famished 
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Milanese fell upon the troops, avidly tearing the longed-for food 
from neck and arm, and falling to at once (con quanta ingordigia /) 
upon the delicious bread. ‘Sforza! Sforza!’ cried the citizens, a 
thousand times more eagerly than before. Some of them cried out 
in the words of the Psalms, Hec est dies, quam fecit Dominus ; 
exultemus et letemur in ea! Sforza was in the city ; his troops and 
his bread had effectually secured his future. The Venetians might 
brew another poison. Charles of Orleans at Chauny might return 
that loan of men and gold which his cousin of Burgundy had lent 
him. Louis of Savoy wrote to his father at Lucerne: Le Comte 
Francois a obtenu ceste ville par intelligence, déceptions et pratiques et 
non mie par force de guerre. All these pretenders, who had felt the 
bird already in their hand, must dissemble as best they might 
their disappointment. But Genoa*® and Florence welcomed the 
chance of peace, and in November 1451 joined in a defensive league 
with Milan against the dauphin, the king of France, the duke 
of Savoy, and the Venetians. Lombardy was no longer the 
devastated battlefield of doubtful victory. Count Francesco Sforza 
was effectually the master of Milan. 
A. Mary F. Rosrson. 


(To be continued.) 


%* Archives of Genoa. Materie Politiche, mazzo 12, 3. See also Charavay’s 
Report on the Italian letters of Louis XI, 1881. 
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N a paper on Dupleix which appeared in these pages,’ we observed 
that the military adventurer has, from early days, been a pro- 
minent figure in Indian history. But the European representative 
of the class was a new type, and flourished almost exclusively in 
the latter half of the last century. The circumstances of the time 
favoured his advent ; his disappearance was the result of deliberate 
policy. In the political chaos that followed the decline of the Mogul 
empire, lawless ambition was the prevailing temper, and the sword 
the great arbiter of destiny. The majestic unity of the old order 
was replaced by a variety of comparatively small states, each of 
which was fain to maintain a constant struggle with its rivals, and 
to strengthen itself, as best it could, for the ever-impending fray. 
Thus, military capacity was the first requisite for the public service. 
In this state of things, Dupleix’s career was very suggestive to the 
native mind. It revealed the fact that a new era had dawned upon 
India, and that the art of war had been revolutionised by the 
introduction of European organisation, discipline, and weapons. 
The first impression was one of panic; but seeing what great 
services Dupleix had rendered to his allies, and how easily the 
English had overthrown Suraja Dowlah, the ‘country powers’ 
began to covet the possession of the ‘new model,’ which might be 
usefully employed not only against their native competitors, but in 
resisting the encroachments of the English company. Thus the 
European soldier of fortune had most encouragement, just on the 
eve of the day which was to banish him systematically from his old 
haunts. For Wellesley embodied in all his treaties of subsidiary 
alliance a stipulation to that effect; and in later treaties Americans 
also are excluded from employment in the service of the native 
states, except with the sanction of the British government. Thus, 
though in our own day the Lion of the Punjab had European 
officers, this was only a survival of the practice which had long 
ceased to the south of the Sutlej. 
The most eminent of these European adventurers, alike from 
his abilities and character, the greatness of his achievements, and 
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their momentous consequences, was the Savoyard, Benoit de Boigne. 
At the time of his death an account of his military career was 
published at Chambéry.? Captain Grant Duff, who was well ac- 
quainted with him, had previously interwoven, in his invaluable 
‘ History of the Mahrattas,’ the general thread of a life, which was 
mainly devoted to the aggrandisement of a Mahratta prince. This 
author’s exhaustive knowledge of his subject, his sound judgment, 
his extreme conscientiousness, and the personal information which 
he derived from his illustrious friend, still make him the best 
authority on the great transactions identified with De Boigne’s 
name. But as these events excited much interest in British India, 
and were frequently noticed in the Anglo-Indian journals, many 
particulars may be gleaned from these periodicals, as well as from 
publications of a more permanent character, biographies of officers, 
military reminiscences, travels, and so forth. M. de Boigne’s 
papers have mostly perished ; but a few have been preserved by his 
family, and are occasionally quoted by his latest biographer, as they 
throw some additional light on his relations with the house of 
Sindia. His marriage in England, and his separation from his 
wife on their return to the continent, are not mentioned in the 
military memoir. For these events and other details we are in- 
debted to M. Victor de Saint-Genis, who has since written a life of 
the Savoyard hero and philanthropist. This is, in some respects, 
a very unsatisfactory book, far too full of fine writing, moralising, 
and discursive passages on the evil effects of the French revolution, 
the selfish ambition and treacherous artifices of the British in 
India, and other more or less irrelevant and disputable topics. 
And though the author has read much, if he has read through the 
goodly array of works on Indian history &c. which he tabulates 
at the end of his volume, he makes many and sometimes great 
blunders. But we are sincerely thankful to him for his laborious 
attempt to interest his countrymen in the career of a man so 
worthy. of admiration, and for enabling us to appreciate more 
exactly some hitherto obscure passages in his hero’s life, as well as 
the character of his institutions in the Doab, and his beneficent 
work at Chambéry. 

Benoit le Borgne (as he was originally called) was a native of 
that place. He was born in 1751: his father was a respectable 
tradesman ; and he received what was then considered a good edu- 
cation. Little is recorded of his youth, except that he showed a 
decided taste for music and fencing, and took an active part in the 
amusements and quarrels of his companions, many of whom were 
of aristocratic birth. In his seventeenth year he left Chambéry, 


2 Mémoire sur la carriére militaire et politique de M.le Général Comte de Boigne. 
Chambéry: Puthod. 1830. 2de édition. It was compiled by M. Raymond. 
3 Le Général de Boigne. Par Victor de Saint-Genis. Poitiers. 1873. 
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and purchased an ensign’s commission in Lord Clare’s regiment, 
one of the five which formed the famous Irish brigade in the 
French service, originally composed of Jaccbite refugees. At 
Landrecies—Dupleix’s birthplace—he went through the routine of 
a subaltern’s duties, and devoted himself to the study of the art of 
war, in which he was encouraged by his commanding officer, Colonel 
Leigh. At the end of three years his regiment was ordered to the 
Isle of France, whence it returned to Béthune. De Boigne being 
still an ensign, with little hope of promotion or active service, re- 
signed his commission, and obtained letters of recommendation to 
Admiral Orloff, who was then employed by the Empress Catherine 
against the Turks. He became a captain ina Greek regiment ; but 
was taken prisoner in a descent on Tenedos, and some months after 
was released on the conclusion of peace. Again hopeless of ad- 
vancement, he left the Russian service, and visited Smyrna. There 
he met some Englishmen, whose attractive account of India led 
him to think that he might prosper in that land of promise to the 
military adventurer. Resolving to make his way overland, he 
joined a caravan, which advanced as far as Bagdad, but was arrested 
by a war between the Turks and the Persians. He returned to 
Smyrna, and thence proceeded to Egypt, but was wrecked at the 
mouth of the Nile. 

The Arabs, into whose hands he fell, treated him kindly, and he 
reached Cairo. There Mr. Baldwin, the English consul, befriended 
him, and gave him a letter of introduction to Major Sydenham, 
commandant of Fort St. George. But he soon found that he had 
been too sanguine in his expectations. At Madras he was for a 
time reduced to support himself by giving fencing lessons. He was 
presently appointed an ensign in the 6th native infantry, shortly 
before Hyder Ali’s great invasion of the Carnatic, so eloquently 
described by Burke. De Boigne’s regiment was destroyed at Per- 
ambaukum. But he had been detached with two companies to 
escort grain from Madras to the army, and he thus escaped the fate 
of Baillie and his comrades. It does not appear how he was 
occupied afterwards ; but before the war ended, he was again loose 
on the world. His retirement has been variously explained. But. 
its immediate cause seems to have been an act of real or supposed 
injustice in his being passed over for an adjutancy. He now 
resumed his project of travelling across Asia, and proposed once 
more to seek his fortune in Europe. Lord Macartney, the governor 


of Madras, in vain tried to detain him, and warmly commended 
him to Warren Hastings, who received him cordially, and highly 
approved his design of exploring a route then unfamiliar to 
Europeans. He also furnished him with letters of introduction to 
the English officers on his way, and to various native princes, in- 
cluding the Great Mogul. 
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At Lucknow, De Boigne’s credentials procured him much favour 
from the nawab, who gave him a letter of credit on Caubul and Kan- 
dahar. He spent several months in acquiring information as to his 
route, learning native languages, and forming friendships with 
British officers, some of which proved lasting. He also became 
intimate with another remarkable adventurer, M. Martin, who had 
retired from the company’s army and devoted himself to commerce 
at Lucknow, where he acquired great wealth, and became, like our 
hero, a founder of beneficent institutions. At the end o. August 
1788, De Boigne reached Delhi, but, in the absence of the minister, 
failed to obtain an audience of the emperor. And at Agra, Nujeeb 
received him coldly, suspecting him to be a secret agent of the 
governor-general. Sindia was then besieging Gwalior, which the 
English had restored to the rana of Gohud. Mr. Anderson, the 
resident at Sindia’s court, invited De Boigne to visit him. Sindia, 
who also had Warren Hastings on the brain, and hoped to unmask 
the pretended traveller by the evidence of his papers, caused his 
baggage to be plundered. Nothing material being discovered, most 
of the property was restored, and the outrage was ascribed to 
private thieves. But De Boigne did not recover the letter of credit, 
and this partly deterred him from prosecuting his journey. He 
had, however, another reason for delay. He proposed to the rana 
to levy secretly a force of 8,000 men, who were to concentrate 
suddenly from different quarters, and in concert with 1,200 more, 
already in the rana’s service, and commanded by Mr. Sangster, a 
Scotchman, were to surprise Sindia’s army, and raise the siege. 
This bold project was rejected, but disclosed to Sindia in terrorem. 
Though it thus came to nothing, it left on Sindia’s mind a favour- 
able impression of its author’s military ability. Still hankering 
after service in India, De Boigne offered his sword to Pertab Singh, 
the rajah of Jeypoor, who accepted it. But on announcing his 
change of plan to Warren Hastings, the governor-general, in defe- 
rence to the misgivings of his council, recalled him to Calcutta. 
This, strictly speaking, he had no right to do. But De Boigne 
thought it prudent to obey the summons; his ready compliance 
and explanations silenced the cavillers; and he started anew, 
travelling with the governor-general as far as Lucknow. On enter- 
ing the Jeypoor territory, he was arrested by a lawless tributary of 
the rajah, and put to ransom. And when he at last reached his 
destination, Pertab had changed his mind, and, presenting him 
with a handsome sum of money, politely dismissed him. He had 
reason to regret this summary step later. . 

Hitherto De Boigne’s career had been a series of mortifying 
failures, which, however, did not abate his energy, nor shake his 
resolve to make himself a name. And his later success was doubt- 
less not a little due to the varied experience, patient temper, and 
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reflective habit, acquired in the course of his many unsuccessful 
openings. Fortune at last relented: Major Brown, the resident 
at Delhi, recommended De Boigne to tender his services to Sindia. 
Having already reason to think well of him, Mahadajee readily 
engaged him. 

De Boigne’s new employer was a natural son of Ranojee Sindia, 
who belonged to a well-known but decayed family in Maharashtra. 
Ranojee had discharged the lowly office of slipper-bearer to the 
great pesshwa Baji Rao I, who had raised him to military command, 
and employed him, together with Mulhar Rao Holkar, in the 
conquest of Malwa, the greater part of which province was divided 
between them as jaghiredars, or feudatories, of the peishwa. Rano- 
jee’s legitimate issue failing, Mahadajee, who had escaped with a 
wound from the rout at Paniput, and had later won his spurs in 
less disastrous fields, was allowed to succeed to the jaghire. But the 
Mahratta sillidars, or gentleman cavaliers, despised him for his 
base birth, and were loth to recognise him as the proper heir. 
Though established in Hindostan, he was still closely connected 
with the Dekkan. In the Poona durbar he was one of a notable 
group of rival politicians; while he sought to strengthen himself in 
popular estimation by posing as the hereditary potail of his ancestral 
village. But circumstances gradually gave a wider scope to his 
ambition. The great statesman, Nana Furnavese, the Mahratta 
Macchiavelli, became the chief minister at Poona, and Sindia saw 
little chance of supplanting him; while he might hope to outshine 
Nana’s administrative feats by military achievements, and to acquire 
political power in a sphere remote from the minister’s influence. 
He had done good service in the earlier part of the recent war with 
the British power. And though Popham had surprised Gwalior, 
and Sindia had failed to cut off Camac in his retreat, he had been 
no loser in the end; for the English, conciliated by his kind treat- 
ment of their prisoners and his good offices in mediating peace 
between them and the peishwa, had added to his possessions, and 
had recognised him as ‘the mutual guarantee of both parties for 
the due performance of the conditions.’ This curious arrange- 
ment tended to inspire him with high thoughts, for it implied 
that he was a potentate co-ordinate with the peishwa, rather than 
his subject, and tempted him to aim at becoming substantially 
what he was thus assumed to be. On the other hand, he was 
conscious of his present insecurity. His illegitimacy made his 
Mahratta dependants half-hearted in his service. The English 
attack on his territories had endangered him, and induced him to 
conclude a hasty and separate peace; and his neighbour and rival 
Holkar would not be slow to take advantage of his internal weak- 
ness. But, critical as was his position at home, he might gain 

* Grant Duff, ii. 456. 
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much by going farther afield, and prosecuting an enterprise sure 
to be popular among his Mahratta followers, and which might 
make him, in the end, less dependent upon them. In no way 
could he better gratify the characteristic taste of his tribesmen, and 
bind them to his interest, than by reasserting Mahratta influence 
at Delhi. Mahadajee the bastard might be lightly regarded. by 
his captious sillidars; but they would view with other eyes the 
conqueror of the promised land. And once established at Delhi in 
an official capacity, Sindia might indefinitely increase his army, 
and diminish the relative importance of his original followers by 
enlisting Mussulman or Rajput soldiers of fortune, who swarmed in 
the upper provinces. 

To appreciate properly the character of Sindias design, it is 
necessary to remember also the contemporary condition of the 
country which he proposed to invade, and the relation of his scheme 
to the general course of Mahratta policy. The Mogul empire still 
existed, but in a most attenuated state. The capital had been 
shorn of its splendour, and frequently subjected to hostile violence. 
The home provinces of Delhi and Agra alone remained under the 
direct rule of Baber’s descendant, though his pretensions were by 
no means limited to the territory which he actually retained. Shah 
Allum, after his defeat by the English at Buxar, had made his 
peace with his conquerors, and lived for some time under their pro- 
tection, but had quitted it, and returned to Delhi, on the invita- 
tion of a Mahratta general. He soon quarrelled with his new 
friend ; and the Mahratta army was recalled to the Dekkan on the 
death of the peishwa. Shah Allum had since been well served by 
a respectable and able minister, Nujeeb-ud-dowla, who sustained 
his master’s feeble fortunes with unusual vigour and fidelity. 
But the Mogul grandees were mostly as degenerate as their 
sovereign ; public spirit was almost extinct; bitter personal feuds 
and miserable court intrigues made up the staple of imperial 
politics; and Nujeeb seemed the only bulwark of order in the 
decrepit community. Yet, pitiable as was this state of things, the 
emperor was still, to the native imagination, a living force, a grand 
luminary, though under eclipse, the source of all legitimate rule in 
India ; and his name was a spell by which a proficient in political 
legerdemain might hope to accomplish much. Thus both the 
actual weakness and the ideal majesty of the empire had attractions 
for Sindia; and the more so as his design of getting the emperor 
into his keeping, and wielding his nominal authority, was in full 
accordance with approved Mahratta statecraft. To become mayor 
of the palace at Delhi would be, in fact, the crowning point of a 
series of steps by which the Mahrattas, after vindicating their 
independence against the empire in its palmy days, and impairing 
its strength in the struggle, had availed themselves of its moral 
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authority to confirm and legitimise their successive encroachments. 
How Sindia, in completing this process, was to reconcile his im- 
perial position with his Mahratta citizenship and his allegiance to 
the peishwa was a question easily solved by so astute and ex- 
perienced a politician. 

Mahadajee Sindia’s character has been carefully traced by Grant 
‘Duff; and some parts of his description will throw light on the 
following narrative. ‘He was a man,’ says this author, ‘of great 
political sagacity, and of considerable genius, of deep artifice, of 
restless ambition, and of implacable revenge. With a high opinion 
of his personal address, he generally failed where he attempted to 
exercise it; and, in ebullitions of anger, to which he was prone, he 
frequently exposed what he most wished to conceal. His habits 
were simple, his manners kind and frank, but sometimes blustering 
and coarse. He was beloved by his dependants, liberal to his troops 
in assignments of land or orders on villages, but quite the reverse 
in payments from his treasury or in personal donatives. His 
disposition was not cruel, although his punishments were severe. 
He could not only write, but, what is rare among the Mahrattas, he 
was a good accountant, and understood revenue affairs. His 
districts in Malwa were well managed, a circumstance, however, 
which must be ascribed to a judicious selection of agents; for 
Sindia, like most Mahratta chieftains, was too much engaged in 
politics or war, to bestow the time and attention necessary to a good 
civil government.° 

The arrangement concluded between De Boigne and his patron 
was to the following effect. No advance was made to the stipendiary, 
but he was required to raise at his own cost in the first instance 
two battalions, each of eight hundred men. His own pay was to be 
a thousand rupees a month. A sum was allotted to the troops 
amounting to eight rupees a man, officers included. This crude 
calculation De Boigne rectified by assigning to each soldier 54 rupees 
a month, and proportioning the residue among the officers. To 
enlist soldiers was easy: how he procured competent officers, how 
many of them were Europeans, and the number of his guns at this 
time, we are not told. His first service was in Bundlekund, where 
he co-operated with Appa Khunde Rao, one of Sindia’s generals, 
_whose forces consisted almost entirely of cavalry. The battalions 
behaved well, dragging the guns up the steep passes, and crowning 

-the heights which commanded the route of the cavalry ; and their 

leader distinguished himself at the siege of the great fortress of 

_Callinger. But he was soon called to act a more important part. 

Nujeeb, Shah Allum’s minister, had died, leaving an adopted son, 

- Afrasiab Khan, whose claim to succeed him was postponed to that 

of a relative, Mirza Shuffee. But Mohammud Beg, the governor 
* Grant Duff, iii. 90, 91. 
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of Agra, opposed the new minister, and Mohammud’s nephew, 
Ismael Beg, murdered him. Afrasiab had been privy to the crime, 
and he acquired the vacant post. But he still had a rival in 
Mohammud. Each sought to strengthen himself by calling in Sindia : 
he accepted the invitation of the minister; but before he could 
arrive, Afrasiab fell a victim to the vengeance of Mirza Shuffee’s 
brother. Thus the court and the capital were thrown into utter 
confusion. Sindia, at the head of a strong army, entered Delhi in 
January 1785. He came as Shah Allum’s deliverer from anarchy. 
His power was for the time undisputed: he was made minister and 
commander-in-chief. Mohammud submitted, and was sent to reduce 
a rebellious fortress. But Sindia’s overbearing conduct soon pro- 
voked resistance. His resumption of jaghires irritated the Mogul 
grandees; his demand of heavy tribute in the emperor’s name 
provoked the rajahs of Jeypoor and Joudpoor to dispute his 
authority ; and they assembled their armies, in secret confederacy 
with the disaffected imperialists. Sindia summoned Appa Khunde 
Rao and De Boigne to his assistance, and on their arrival marched 
against the Rajputs, accompanied by Mohammud and Ismael, who 
promptly changed sides. This defection did not deter Sindia from 
giving battle. He still had twenty-five imperial battalions, which 
he placed in the centre, with De Boigne’s battalions on the left, and 
on the right one under M. Lesteneau, a Frenchman. His cavalry 
he commanded in person, and posted it in the rear, as a reserve. 
The battle opened with a brisk cannonade. Then Mohammud 
charged the Mahratta right: he was killed by a cannon-ball, and 
his men began to give way, but were rallied and led on again by 
Ismael, who drove back his opponents, but was checked by Sindia’s 
cavalry. On the other flank the Rhatore horsemen charged De 
Boigne’s battalions with the greatest gallantry, riding up to the guns 
and slaughtering the gunners. But after a severe struggle they 
were repulsed with heavy loss, and retired in disorder. De Boigne 
insisted that the Mogul troops should advance, and secure the 
victory. But they could not be induced to move; and two days 
after, in broad daylight, they marched off with eighty guns, and 
joined Ismael. De Boigne advised that they should be attacked in 
the act of desertion. But Sindia preferred to retreat, first upon Deeg, 
then to Gwalior. The Rajputs returned home. Ismael pursued, 
and skirmished with the retreating army, and the steadiness of De 
Boigne’s troops was again shown in their defence of the rear during 
eight days. Ismael then besieged Agra, which was well maintained 
for Sindia by Luckwa Dada. But another enemy to Mahratta 
ascendency now declared himself. Gholam Kadir, the Afghan chief 
of Saharunpoor, a miscreant pre-eminent for ferocity even among 
that savage race, drove Sindia’s garrison from Delhi, occupied the 
city (Shah Allum taking refuge in the citadel), reduced Aligurh, 
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and united his forces with those of Ismael. Sindia urgently besought 
Nana to assist him, as yet without effect. But he secured an 
important alliance by restoring Deeg and other places to the Jats ; 
and they seriously obstructed the siege operations at Agra. To 
co-operate with them Sindia sent some of his cavalry and De 
Boigne’s battalions ; and these had been reinforced by the Jats, when 
the enemy, having raised the siege, advanced to give battle. This 
took place near Bhurtpoor, on 24 April 1788. The Jats, on the right 
wing, were charged and partly broken by Gholam Kadir. Ismael 
vigorously assailed De Boigne’s troops on the left, ‘but found 
himself received with remarkable steadiness and intrepidity.’® The 
Mahratta cavalry, on this as on other occasions, failed to support 
their gallant comrades, who suffered severely, and were at last 
obliged to give ground. Under cover of night a retreat was effected 
to Bhurtpoor. Gholam was detached by a diversion on his territory ; 
and Sindia’s army being reinforced again advanced against Ismael, 
and near Agra gained a complete victory, to which the exertions of 
De Boigne and his men materially contributed. Ismael was 
wounded, but escaped, and at Delhi reassembled his fugitive troops. 
There he was joined by Gholam Kadir, who was treacherously 
admitted into the citadel, plundered the palace, deposed and blinded 
the hapless emperor, and for two months continued to perpetrate 
indescribable enormities. Then Sindia’s army arrived ; Ismael, 
disgusted at his associate’s atrocities and propitiated by the offer of 
a jaghire, submitted ; Gholam fled, was pursued, captured, horribly 
mutilated by Sindia’s order, and died in consequence. Ali Bahadur, 
a relative of the peishwa, had reinforced Sindia’s army, and 
accompanied it to Delhi. This was in consequence of an agreement 
by which Nana had at last consented to help his rival, on condition 
that all conquered territory to the north of the Chumbul should be 
equally divided between the peishwa, Sindia, and Holkar. Tukajee 
was advancing at the head of his army. Yet Sindia lingered long 
before he made his appearance at Delhi. He came at last once 
more as the emperor’s deliverer, replaced the unhappy puppet on 
the throne with great solemnity, and was hailed with acclamations 
as the restorer of order. 

Though his triumph was largely due to De Boigne, and there 
was a natural affinity of interest between these sons of the sword, 
they soon after separated. De Boigne had proposed a large in- 
crease of his force. Perhaps his terms were too high, or Sindia 
may have deferred to the jealousy of his native officers. Whatever 
its cause, the parting was friendly, and left hope of a reunion. 
Meanwhile the Savoyard followed his friend the Frenchman’s ex- 
ample, and prospered as a merchant at Lucknow. 

Sindia was now all-powerful at Delhi, though he affected still 

* Grant Duff. 
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to be the peishwa’s servant. He had caused Shah Allum to 
appoint the peishwa Mahdoo Rao Narrain ‘supreme regent of 
the empire.’ But a simultaneous grant constituted Sindia the 
peishwa’s deputy for the discharge of that august function. This 
characteristic device might satisfy the Poona durbar; but it did 
not remove Sindia’s difficulties, and the conqueror’s mind was ill 
at ease. He still had De Boigne’s battalions, but they had lost 
their leader. The Rajputs were unsubdued. Ismael’s doubtful 
allegiance, reckless temper, and stubborn valour, were a constant 
menace. There was fear of an Afghan invasion, and the Sikhs 
were growing troublesome on the border. And though Holkar had 
marched ostensibly to his assistance in the late contest, Sindia 
knew that from him he had, in the long run, more to fear than to 
hope. He thus saw that his best chance of confirming his power 
lay in again availing himself of De Boigne’s military talents. 
Hence he sent him a gracious message, which led to an interview ; 
and De Boigne, having arranged his commercial affairs, and en- 
trusted much of his capital to English agents, re-entered Sindia’s 
service on his own terms. It was settled that he should raise a 
brigade of 10,000 men, who were to be liberally paid, and‘ their 
leader was to receive 10,000 rupees a month. He resumed the 
command of his two battalions. That of M. Lesteneau was in a 
state of mutiny in consequence of that officer’s departure, leaving 
its pay in arrear. Sindia, much irritated, was about to attack it 
with his cavalry, when De Boigne persuaded him to discharge part 
of the arrears, and to disband the men, whom he then re-enlisted 
under his own banner. He employed the best officers and non- 
commissioned officers whom he could find in recruiting throughout 
Rohilkund and Oude; and thus in the course of a few months he 
raised the necessary complement of soldiers for his other ten 
battalions, the brigade being intended to comprise thirteen. Of 
these ten were regular infantry, in fact sepoys, armed with muskets 
and bayonets. The three others were more loosely organised, and 
composed of Rohilla Afghans. These soldiers wore the Persian 
uniform, and were armed with matchlocks and bayonets. To the 
brigade were also attached 500 irregular infantry, levied among 
the turbulent highlanders of Mewat, 500 cavalry, and 60 guns. 
Thus it formed, like the Roman legion, a small corps d’armée, 
12,000 strong, and marching under the distinct standard of its 
general, the white cross of Savoy. The officers were Europeans 
of different nations ; the non-commissioned officers picked men from 
De Boigne’s old troops. No pains were spared to impart to this 
little army a high state of discipline and a strong esprit de corps; 
and events soon proved the efficiency of its training. 

Ismael, provoked by Holkar’s exactions, which he attributed 
to Sindia’s influence, again revolted; the rajahs of Jeypoor and 
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Joudpoor poured their feudal levies into his quarters; and the rana 
of Oudipoor showed a disposition to join the league. Sindia detached 
Luckwa Dada and Gopal Rao, with most of his cavalry to ravage 
the country round Ismael’s camp, and cut off his foragers. De 
Boigne’s brigade, with another body of Mahratta horsemen and 
eighty guns, was sent to bring him to action. On 25 May 1790, 
the last champion of the old Mussulman ascendency was assailed 
near the city of Patun in a strong position, defended by powerful 
batteries. But he repelled several attacks, and De Boigne retired. 
Three weeks elapsed with no better result. Ismael wisely remained 
behind his entrenchments. At the end of that time he grew im- 
patient, or was starved out, and showed symptoms of emerging ; 
but before he cared to do so, De Boigne again attacked him, and 
the great and decisive battle was fought, which confirmed the 
victor’s reputation, and delivered Sindia from his most formidable 
enemy. It is clearly and modestly described by De Boigne himself 
in a letter, which was inserted in the Calcutta Gazette of 22 July 
1790, and has been reprinted by Mr. Seton-Karr in his valuable 
selections from that journal.’ 

The English of this letter is idiomatic, but it is not said to be a 
translation. ‘ Major De Boigne’s’ detail of the confederate army 
makes it amount to 25,000 cavalry and 30,000 infantry, with 129 
eannon. After the preliminary skirmish, the fighting was entirely 
the work of his brigade ; for during the battle, as at Wandewash, 
when Coote defeated Lally, ‘the Mahratta cavalry,’ the writer says, 
‘stood on our flanks as spectators.’ According to Grant Duff, 
these were Holkar’s cavalry, and their inactivity was both a 
symptom and a cause of the widening breach between the rival 
chiefs. 


I had often [says De Boigne] tried to harass and surprise the 
enemy, but their natural, strong, and almost impregnable situation, 
added to their very great superiority of numbers both in troops and in 
artillery, rendered all my exertions fruitless. After waiting the best part of 
the day with impatient hopes to see them marching against us, as they 
had threatened, at last about three o’clock, a few Mahratta horse began to 
skirmish with the enemy’s right wing, consisting of horse, which shortly 
increased from five to six thousand; but they were soon beat off. I was 
now encouraged to try if something better could not be done on our side ; 
and in order to induce them to come out from their stronghold, I ordered 
the first line to advance. After a warm cannonade of about an hour from 
both sides, the enemy not appearing to come out, I still advanced till we 
came within the reach of grape shot ; then halting, we gave and received 
from each gun nearly forty rounds of grape, which made it a warm busi- 
ness, we being in the plain, and they in their trenches. The evening 
was now far advanced, and seeing at the same time such numerous bodies 
of the enemy’s cavalry in motion, and ready to fall on us if they could 


” Vol. ii. pp. 268-270. 
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find an opening, I thought it prudent to move on rather quicker, which 
we did till the firing of platoons began; but we had already lost such 
numbers of people, principally clashies, that those remaining were unable 
to drag the guns on any further; I therefore gave immediate orders to 
storm their lines sword in hand, which was as soon executed, upon which 
the enemy, not relishing at all this close fighting, gave way on all sides, 
infantry as well as cavalry, leaving us in possession of all their guns, 
baggage, bazar, elephants, and everything else. The day being now 
closed, put an end to the slaughter of the enemy, which must have been 
very considerable if we had had an hour’s more daylight. However, it 
was a complete victory. During all the engagement I was on horseback, 
encouraging our men. Thank God I have realised all the sanguine expec- 
tations of Sindia. My officers in general have behaved well; to them I 
am a great deal indebted for the fortune of the day. 


De Boigne had 129 men killed and 472 wounded. Two thou- 
sand of the enemy’s cavalry fell in the field, the rest fled. Their 
infantry suffered less, as they were under cover, and made off 
rapidly when their lines were forced. But 12,000 surrendered on 
the following morning in the city of Patun. De Boigne ascribes the 
rapid fall of that strong place to ‘the terror of our arms alone,’ 
and adds that at another time its reduction would have occupied a 
month. 

Ismael once more became a fugitive, and thenceforth ceased to 
be dangerous. Pertab Singh seemed inclined to lay down his 
arms; but the Joudpoor prince still bade defiance to the conqueror. 
Sindia took no personal part in the campaign ; but from his head- 
quarters at Muttra he detached a large force to observe Pertab, 
and ordered De Boigne to march into the Joudpoor territory. 
This march was a victorious promenade, until the general reached 
Ajmir. The day after his arrival there, he took the town, and lost 
no time in laying siege to the fortress, which was strongly situated, 
well garrisoned, and amply supplied. The rajah tried to tempt 
his fidelity by the offer of Ajmir and a district around it. Whether 
nettled at this imputation on his honour, or hoping to intimidate 
the rajah by threatening him with annexation, De Boigne replied 
more sarcastically than truly, ‘Sindia had already given him 
Joudpoor and Jeypoor, and the rajah could not be so unreasonable 
as to expect that he would change them for Ajmir.’ After prose- 
cuting the siege for seventeen days, he turned it into a blockade, 
and marched against the army which was approaching to relieve 
the place. On 9 Sept. he came upon it near Mirta, and cannonaded 
it. But the day being far advanced and his troops fatigued, he 
postponed the engagement, though Gopal Rao was eager to fight— 
or see De Boigne fight—at once. The Rajputs are estimated at 
50,000 men, more than half of them cavalry, with twenty-five guns. 
The Mahratta cavalry were as numerous, but played much the 
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same part as Holkar’s on the former occasion. De Boigne had 
eighty guns. He surprised the enemy at dawn, while they were 
engaged in their ablutions; penetrated their lines, and was 
making good progress, when Rohan, one of his officers, led on 
three battalions without orders, sustained a severe reverse, and es- 
caped with difficulty. De Boigne had just time to throw his entire 
force into hollow square, before the fiery and exulting Rajput - 
cavalry thundered down upon it on all sides, but was checked, and 
at last repulsed, by the rapid and continuous fire of his guns and 
musketry. Then he re-formed his line, and again assailed the 
enemy’s position. By nine o’clock he had gained a complete 
victory ; an hour later he had taken the camp, guns, and baggage ; 
and in the afternoon he carried the town of Mirta by assault. 
There he remained some time to recruit his health and to refresh 
his army. But in November he pushed on to complete the reduc- 
tion of Joudpoor, and the rajah, as well as the rana of Oudipoor, 
submitted on his approach. They obtained peace on condition of 
paying an annual tribute. Sindia was deterred from taking full 
advantage of his success by the jealousy of Holkar, who had been 
intriguing with the Rajputs, and soon after, in no amiable mood, 
recrossed the Chumbul, and began to imitate his fortunate rival by 
raising four regular battalions, under a French officer named 
Dudrenec. 

This brilliant campaign was decisive in several ways. It in- 
spired Sindia with a confidence in De Boigne which was never 
shaken, and thus secured him from envious disparagement and 
half-hearted patronage, such as Perron experienced under Dowlut 
Rao. Again, whereas the proud position which Sindia had attained 
by intervening in the quarrels of the Mogul nobles had been quickly 
imperilled by a formidable combination of Mussulmans and 
Hindoos against him, this he had now thoroughly subdued, and 
left no local force capable of resisting him. And he had proved 
that the office of imperial regent, the duties of which he had 
undertaken to discharge, was not a mere political fiction, but that 
his sword could make good the pretension which he had advanced. 
And while by his artful manipulation of that fiction he had 
entitled himself to rule in Hindostan, without forfeiting his 
allegiance to the peishwa, this great campaign, achieved in spite of 
Holkar’s intrigues and passive opposition, had thrown him into the 
shade and created new obstacles to his enforcing his claims in a 
region which Sindia had actually conquered. 

But though firmans and victories combined to establish Sindia’s 
dominion, he was too acute not to perceive that it was liable to be 
disputed both by his own nation and by the English. De Boigne, 
on re-entering his service, had stipulated that he should not be 
employed against the Company. And though Sindia was as little 
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inclined as his lieutenant to engage in such a war, it might be forced 
upon him; while the forbearance of his Mahratta rivals was still 
more precarious. Thus, to multiply his regular battalions was, in 
either case, his best security. Hence two more brigades were now 
raised, and a large district in the Doab was assigned to the general 
for the maintenance of his military establishments ; and he was in- 
vested with political authority over this district. His own pay, ex- 
clusive of army contracts, territorial income, and mercantile profits, 
was raised to 7,000/. a year. 

Sindia had declined to join the triple alliance which Cornwallis 
had formed against Tippoo, and he was probably startled and 
little reassured by its success. And in his final visit to Poona he 
seems to have been partly actuated by his desire to counterbalance, 
by the ceremonious tender to the peishwa of his new imperial 
dignity, the credit which Nana had gained by pursuing successfully 
a policy from which he had held aloof. On this occasion he 
deputed to Gopal Rao the civil government of his acquisitions in 
Hindostan, and entrusted their military defence to De Boigne, two 
of whose battalions he took with him. Sindia’s absence tempted 
Ismael again to revolt. He was defeated and besieged by Perron ; 
capitulated on the promise of his life being spared, was imprisoned 
at Agra, and died there in 1799; and with him ended all attempts 
of the Mogul party to throw off the Mahratta yoke. But Sindia’s 
ascendency did not remain unchallenged. Tukojee was as. little 
inclined to forego his claim to levy exactions on the Rajputs as 
Sindia, in his new position, was to admit it. Nana, oppressed by 
Sindia’s presence at Poona, was glad to create a diversion by 
fanning the flame of jealousy in the north. Holkar led a large 
army into Rajputana, and proceeded to enforce his demands. This 
brought on a war, in which De Boigne gained new laurels. Holkar, 
faithful to the old Mahratta strategy, tried to wear out his opponent 
by rapid marches and desultory skirmishes. This De Boigne, 
anticipating Arthur Wellesley, met by a system of light field equip- 
ment and indefatigable pursuit. After many doublings, Holkar 
was brought to bay (1792) at Lukhairee, a defile near Ajmir. 
Approaching under cover of a wood, De Boigne found the enemy, 
consisting of 80,000 cavalry and Dudrenec’s four battalions, posted 
behind a marsh. Holkar’s artillery severely galled his troops as 
they emerged into the open and fell into line. But they stood 
fast, until the explosion of thirteen of their tumbrils caused con- 
fusion, and the Mahratta cavalry advanced to take advantage of it. 
The moment was critical; but De Boigne with great presence of 
mind countermarched his men into the wood: the charge failed, 
and the fire of the battalions sent the horsemen to the rightabout. 
Their discomfiture was completed by a countercharge of De Boigne’s 
select cavalry. His battalions and artillery then engaged Dudrenec’s 
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infantry: here Greek met Greek, and after a desperate resistance 
the Frenchman’s force was destroyed. The victory was most 
decisive. Holkar’s camp, baggage, and thirty-eight guns were 
taken; the remains of the defeated army hastily recrossed the 
Chumbul, and Holkar sought a poor revenge in plundering Oojein, 
Sindia’s capital. Thus the civil war had come and gone, leaving 
Mahadajee’s power, and his general’s reputation, more assured 
than before. 

Pertab Singh had availed himself of these dissensions to with- 
hold his tribute, and mustered his army to oppose its exaction. 
De Boigne marched against him, pursued him to his capital, and 
prepared to invest it. Pertab thereupon yielded ; but the conqueror, 
thinking a severe example necessary at such a time, besides en- 
forcing the payment of the arrears, imposed on him a heavy war 
fine. 

The coercion of Pertab Singh was the last occasion on which 
De Boigne appeared in the field. But before he left India, his 
troops again distinguished themselves at Kurdla, under Perron, his 
destined successor. Sindia had ordered De Boigne to reinforce the 
battalions which had accompanied him to the Dekkan ; and a whole 
brigade was sent, which decisively defeated M. Raymond’s disciplined 
battalions in the nizam’s service, to the great delight of their old 
general. But he had meanwhile experienced an anomalous eleva- 
tion perhaps more gratifying to his self-esteem than any victory in 
the field. Mahadajee had died at Poona in February 1794, a 
year before the battle of Kurdla. In his last days Nana’s intrigues 
had corrupted Rastia, the brother of Gopal Rao, whom Sindia 
had left regent in Hindostan. Gopal, fearing that his brother’s 
treason might be visited on himself, fled to De Boigne’s camp, and 
implored his protection. He was kindly received, and the all- 
powerful general interceded for him, so that no steps were taken 
against him. But his authority being at an end, and no successor 
to it having been appointed, De Boigne, in addition to his military 
charge, became civil ruler of Sindia’s dominions. On the acces- 
sion of Dowlut Rao, Mahadajee’s great-nephew, the emperor and 
Zemaun Shah, the Afghan king, severally attempted to detach him 
from the Mahratta cause, and engage him in their own interests. 
But he continued loyal to the memory of his old patron, and so 
firmly supported his successor, that Dowlut professed the warmest 
attachment to him. His impaired health, however, and his doubt- 
ful prospects under a young prince of uncertain temper, warned 
him to retire betimes. He extorted a reluctant consent from his 
new master, promising to return should his health permit him ; 
bade a pathetic adieu to his army; departed in February 1796 ; 
stopped some time at Lucknow to settle his commercial affairs ; and 
early in September of the same year embarked for Europe. 
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Before following him thither, we may consider his political 
arrangements and the constitution of his army. The former were, 
of course, strictly subservient to the latter: what Wellesley called 
‘the French state’ was the feeder of ‘the French army.’ Though 
Sindia was fully alive to the necessity of providing liberally for the 
force to which he owed his elevation, he was still a Mahratta; and 
De Boigne knew too well the precarious character of Mahratta 
finance to put much faith in his employer’s promises, however 
sincere and definite. Nor was it even enough that the revenues of 
particular districts should be formally transferred to him, if they were 
to be collected by Sindia’s revenue officers. Colonel Wellesley did 
not approve of such a plan, even when the British government was 
to become the paymaster. He feared that if the nizam were to cede 
territory to the company for the maintenance of a subsidiary force, 
the revenues of that territory might be confused with the company’s 
general resources, and their special destination be conveniently 
ignored; and that thus eventually the subsidiary force might be 
starved and reduced. Hence he proposed that the ceded territory 
should be managed by the military officer in command of the troops, 
who was to be immediately accountable for any surplus to the 
supreme government—a limitation which was not imposed on 
De Boigne. It is not improbable that Colonel Wellesley had the 
earlier experiment in his mind when he made this prophetic sugges- 
tion, which was not adopted by the governor-general. Thus the 
base of De Boigne’s military system was the direct assignment to 
him of a large jaidad or military fief in the Gangetic Doab, with 
the right of managing it as he thought proper. He was thus able 
to create a model state, so organised and administered as to insure 
ample provision for all the establishments of his large and costly 
army; and to canton that army in a position so strong, that it 
might be described as a vast entrenched camp. 

The situation of the district was well chosen. The possession 
of the lower Doab by the nawab vizier and his powerful vassals 
left the frontier rather weak on that side. But elsewhere it was 
well protected, either by nature or by art. The two great rivers 
were natural boundaries. Beyond the Jumna, on the south, the 
mountainous region of Bundlekund, flanked by the strong fortress 
of Gwalior, was well suited to retard the approach of an enemy. 
North of the Ganges, Rohilkund, though part of the dominions of 
the nawab of Oude, supplied so many of Sindia’s soldiers, and 
especially of De Boigne’s, that he could count upon it as a friendly 
country ; so much so indeed, that he allowed his Rohilla troopers 
to live at home among their tribesmen, until their services were 
required in the field. Agra he occupied, and guarded Delhi from a 
short distance. He established the head-quarters of his brigades 
at the fortified town of Koel, in the centre of his territory ; his 
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arsenal at Horel, a place which has since disappeared, but where the 
French traveller Jacquemont in 1831 found extensive ruins of 
these buildings; and at Pahuel, Bulundshuhur, and Alighur he 
placed his factories of cannon and small arms. The principal 
quarters of the recruits, the magazines of stores, and depots of 
provisions, were distributed between Meerut and Kalpee, with 
smaller outposts along the whole line from Koel towards Allahabad, 
at Futtehpoor, Kosa, Bithoor, Etawah, Myupoorie, and Shekoabad. 

"Ces postes (says M. de Saint-Genis), entowrés de murs crénelés ren- 
forcés d’épais remparts de terre et de fossés faciles a inonder, flanqués de 
bastions munis d’artillerie, reliés les uns aux autres par des routes et des 
chaussées, et mis en commumication avec la rive droite de la Jumna par 
les ponts de bateaux d’Agrah, de Muttrah et de Delhi, servirent de for- 


midable ligne de défense aux villes impériales d’Agrah et de Delhi et aux 
territoires de V’ouest’ (p. 181). 


De Boigne’s first care, after quartering his troops, was to clear 
the country of dacoits and other lawless persons; his next, to 
insure good order by instituting an active police. He then turned 
his attention to the land tax. Ackbar’s admirable revenue system 
had long fallen a prey to anarchy ; this he now restored with some 
modifications. He abolished revenue farmers and jaghiredars. His 
government was throughout personal in the fullest sense. He had 
his own collectors, carefully chosen and strictly controlled. The 
capacity of the land was minutely investigated by a commission of 
his officers, on local testimony, checked by actual survey. The 
assessment was moderate, and proportioned to the fertility and 
other special circumstances of the soil. By repairing tanks, re- 
opening watercourses, and otherwise helping cultivation, but more 
hy the equity of the settlement, by preventing abuses in the collec- 
tion, and the oppression of the peasantry, he bettered their condi- 
tion, excited their admiration, and conciliated their affections. The 
improvement thus effected was rapid and marvellous. Abundant 
and excellent crops of indigo, tobacco, cotton, pepper, and other 
vegetables were raised, and his own revenue increased in proportion. 
A poll tax levied on the heads of families was paid readily. For it 
was not, like the abhorred jezia of the Moguls, an invidious impost 
on ‘unbelievers;’ nor could it be so interpreted, as De Boigne 
showed no intolerance, and employed impartially men of every—or 
of no—creed. 

In the course of his commercial calling he had become a good 
man of business, and he now carefully inspected every department 
of his government. Revenue collections, agricultural improvements, 
the fabrication of arms, the construction of fortifications, the training 
and the payment of his army, all came under the searching eye of 
the master. He established two entirely distinct offices, in one of 
which the accounts were kept in Persian, in the other in French ; and 
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each was designed as a check on the other. Sindia’s newly acquired 
territories yielded in abundance the materials of De Boigne’s mili- 
tary manufactures, iron, copper, lead, sulphur, saltpetre, with teak 
and other suitable wood. But his commercial experience inclined 
him to extend still further the range of his industrial activity, and 
provided him with new resources. Availing himself of the natural 
fertility of the country, he had promoted agriculture. Availing 
himself of the natural advantages which he commanded in the 
central situation of the district, the great cities with which it com- 
municated by well-beaten roads—the constant tracks of trade 
whenever life and property were tolerably secure—and the magnifi- 
cent river highways which bordered his territory, and were con- 
nected with so many large tributaries, he encouraged commerce, 
made Koel a great mercantile centre, and enriched himself and his 
people by an extensive carrying trade. And so vast was the con- 
course of merchants at Koel, that their gatherings were compared 
to the far-famed fairs at Hurdwar. 

Such was De Boigne as a civil ruler. The same comprehensive 
thoughtfulness, and disposition to make the most of his oppor- 
tunities, appear in his military arrangements. He made several 
improvements in the condition of the soldier which were not intro- 
duced until a later period in the Honourable East India Company’s 
army. In one instance, indeed, he went further than our country- 
men have gone, or are likely to go; for he paid his troops not 
only well and punctually, but a month in advance, which such a 
master risked nothing in doing. Hence he was never troubled with 
mutinies, as was constantly the case with Thomas in his early days, 
and with Ameer Khan throughout his military career. He esta- 
blished a medical staff and an ambulance corps. An invalided but 
still serviceable officer or soldier drew his pay till he recovered, and 
returned to his duty, and an allowance for his wound according to 
its severity. The permanently disabled had a small pension and 
a land allotment in the exposed quarter of the territory, where they 
were intended to form a defensive colony. This plan was more 
benevolent than successful from a military point of view. Horsemen 
who were mounted and equipped at their own expense were com- 
pensated for the loss of their property on service, except in case of 
a defeat; and part of the spoil was appropriated to this object. 
Another reform was that of the camp bazaar. The native armies 
were generally attended by a sort of itinerant fair, which is fre- 
quently described by the English writers of the period. It was a 
picturesque spectacle, but an ill-regulated assemblage of private 
hucksters. De Boigne took it under his own control, and made it 
part of his commissariat and store system. He banished from 
it obnoxious persons; levied a license tax on the dealers whom 
he authorised ; compelled them to sell at reasonable prices; and 
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encouraged the supply of what he considered the most desirable 
articles. 

Besides his heavier artillery, he had a large train of light moun- 
tain guns, which he placed on camels, whose height enabled him to 
give convenient elevation to the pieces, when employed against an 
enemy posted on hill slopes, or on fortifications at close quarters. 
The camel had the additional advantage of carrying at once the 
weapon, the gunners, and the ammunition. His field-pieces were of 
bronze, generally dragged by oxen, but on an emergency elephants 
were employed to convey them. 

One peculiarity of his formation has been already noted. While 
his entire army comprised eventually three brigades, which included 
about 20,000 regular combatants, but a far larger force of irregulars, 
and were escorted rather than materially assisted—except in pur- 
suing fugitives, skirmishing, and so forth—by three times that 
number of Mahratta cavalry, not only each brigade, but each 
battalion, was so constituted, that it formed a complete though 
minute corps d’armée, with field-pieces, camel guns, cavalry, arti- 
ficers, and a bazaar. Thusit could operate far more independently 
than an ordinary European regiment. The sepoys received 104 
rupees a month; officers various sums, from 3,000, a colonel’s pay, 
to 150, that of an ensign. But on active service, or when sent 
to the Dekkan, they had batta, or an allowance of a third more. 
Prize money, in such a service, must also be taken into liberal 
account. The army presented a strange medley of races, creeds, 
and languages. Thus there were among the soldiers, Mahrattas, 
Moguls, Tartars, Persians, Rajputs, Rohillas, Sikhs, &c.; and 
among the officers, Frenchmen, Savoyards, Englishmen, Swiss, 
Italians, Eurasians, and others. Mr. Sangster, the Scotchman 
whom De Boigne had found in the rana of Gohud’s service, became 
the commandant and chief manager of his arsenal. 

Each battalion mustered 707 regular fighting men, besides 
irregulars, mechanics, and camp followers, who swelled its number 
to 3,167. Each brigade had 6,363 combatants, but in all numbered 
28,503, or, when the auxiliary Mahratta cavalry was added, 48,000 
men, of whom 25,000 were combatants. Each brigade had fifty 
guns ; it had also 3,000 Rohilla cavalry. De Boigne’s personal guard 
was a splendidly mounted and caparisoned escort of 500 Persian 
horsemen, who were much devoted to him. On his departure they 
entered the English service. 

Such were De Boigne’s own establishments. The extension and 
modification of his system by Perron must here be omitted. The 
following description, by one of his officers, will appropriately con- 
clude our sketch of this remarkable man’s career in India, as it 
presents him at the culminating point of his greatness, and was 
written soon after he retired from Sindia’s service. 
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De Boigne is formed by nature and education to guide and command ; 
his school acquirements are much above mediocrity. He is a tolerable 
Latin scholar, and reads, writes, and speaks French, Italian, and English, 
with ease and fluency. He is not deficient in a general acquaintance 
with books, and possesses great knowledge of the world; he is extremely 
polite, affable, pleasant, humorous, and vivacious. On the grand stage, 
where he has acted a brilliant and important part for these ten years, he 
is dreaded and idolised, feared and admired, respected and beloved: 
latterly the very name of De Boigne conveyed more terror than the 
thunder of his cannons. His justice was uncommon, and singularly well 
proportioned between severity and relaxation: he possessed the happy 
art of gaining the confidence of surrounding princes and governed subjects ; 
active and persevering to a degree which can only be conceived by those 
who were spectators of his indefatigable labours. I have seen him daily 
and monthly rise with the sun, survey his karkhana (arsenal, a manu- 
factory), view his troops, enlist recruit:, direct the vast movements of 
three brigades, raise resources, and encourage manufactures for their 
arms, ammunition, and stores; harangue in his durbar, give audience to 
ambassadors, administer justice, regulate the civil and revenual affairs of 
a jaydad of twenty lacks of rupees, listen to a multitude of letters from 
various parts, on various. important matters ; dictate replies, carry on an 
intricate system of intrigue in different courts; superintend a private 
trade of lacs of rupees, keep his accounts, his private and public corre- 
spondence, and direct and move forward a most complex political machine. 
All this he did without any European assistance, for he is very diffident 
in placing his confidence. Such was his laborious occupation from sun- 
rise till past midnight, and this was the unremitting employment of nine 
or ten years.® 


De Boigne’s next appearance is in a very different character 
from that which he has sustained in the East, and reverses 
Shakespeare’s order of man’s parts on the stage of life. In May 
1797 he landed at Deal, was cordially received in England, and 
entered freely into the best society in London. There, at a concert 
given for a charitable object, while detained by the throng in an 
anteroom, he was fascinated by the sweet singing of a young lady, 
the daughter of a French émigré, le marquis d’Osmond ; and yield- 
ing to the spell, he procured an introduction to her and her parents. 
Her personal and mental charms confirmed the impression which 
her voice had made upon him; and he asked her in marriage. The 
parents left the answer to herself. She had moved in the highest 
circles, having been connected with the court of Marie Antoinette, 
and later with that of her sister, the queen of Naples. Though only 
seventeen, experience, grave and gay, had made her self-possessed 
and decided beyond her years. The destitution of her family 


8 A Sketch of the Rise dc. of the regular Corps formed dc. by Europeans in the 
Service of the Native Princes of India, pp. 86-88. By Lewis Ferdinand Smith. 
London: Stockdale. 1805. This writer’s account of De Boigne’s adventures before 
he reached India is very inaccurate. 
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afflicted her ; the gallant soldier was importunate, rich, and famous : 
she agreed to give him a private interview ; and, on his promising 
to provide liberally for her parents, frankly accepted him, with no 
superfluous display of affected emotion. This was in 1798. For 
six years De Boigne and his wife lived in England. They then 
went to Paris, where they were rejoined by the lady’s parents. 
But the family party was soon broken up. The old campaigner, so 
long secluded from European society, had little sympathy with the 
tastes of his young, brilliant, and court-bred wife. He sighed after 
a life of quiet usefulness; she preferred the salons of the capital 
and the splendours of the imperial court. And ardent as had been 
De Boigne’s passion, the union was too unequal to prove a happy 
one. There was no quarrel; but there was hopeless incompatibility 
of temper. Thus this ill-assorted pair quietly agreed to separate, 
and continue friends—at a distance. The husband, having pro- 
vided handsomely for his wife, as he had already done for her 
parents, retired to his native place. Madame de Boigne settled at 
Paris ; after the restoration accompanied her father when he went 
as ambassador successively to Turin and to London ; returned with 
him to Paris in 1819 ; became there the centre of a celebrated coterie, 
and died not many years ago. But so long as her husband sur- 
vived, she each year spent several weeks with him at Chambéry, 
and entertained his numerous and distinguished guests. Her in- 
timate friends stated that she rarely mentioned him, but, when 
she did, always spoke of him with the greatest respect. The 
honours bestowed on him by Louis XVIII are said to have been 
due to her solicitation. M. de Saint-Genis adds: La comtesse 
de Boigne témoigna towours beaucoup daffection aux enfants du 
premier mariage de son mari. She never had any children of her 
own. Such are the plain facts relating to this much canvassed but 
very characteristic episode in De Boigne’s life. 

Though he had taken up his abode within the limits of the 
empire, and received a civil appointment, he had no sympathy 
with Napoleon, and probably distrusted the solidity of his power. 
His military talents might have found successful employment in 
the imperial service ; but to this he was averse on several accounts, 
and the emperor probably knew him well enough to spare him the 
necessity of a refusal. But the battle of life was not over for him ; 
and the garish splendour of his martial deeds was yet to be rivalled 
by the milder light of his achievements as a philanthropist. In this 
capacity he became publicly known only during the last eight years 
of his life; but his private beneficence was of much earlier origin. 
As he lived quietly, though in good provincial style, his wealth 
® These were the offspring of a Persian lady, whom De Boigne had met in India, 


who became a christian and died in England, much respected by those who knew her 
history and character. Through her son De Boigne’s line has been continued. 
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‘steadily increased: a careful observer of the state of society, he 
gradually matured plans for its improvement; and advancing age 
inclined him to execute them at his own cost, while he could 
superintend them. Thus in 1822 he formally addressed the 
municipal authorities of Chambéry on the subject. The programme 
sketched in this document he carried out with great munificence, 
and at the same time with great judgment. The money with 
which he parted probably exceeded 120,000/.; but, instead of 
scattering it broadcast, he invested it in institutions destined to be 
permanent. Thus he improved the fabric of the hospital, and there 
endowed three beds for ordinary patients, and four more pour les 
voyageurs et étrangers, malades et pauvres, de quelque nation ou 
religion qwils soient. This was a notable stretch of charity at a 
time when, as M. de Saint-Genis. reminds us, even in Geneva the 
gravest case could not be admitted into the general hospital with- 
out a certificate of Genevan citizenship. He also made permanent 
provision for certain contagious diseases not before treated in the 
hospital. Lunacy was common in the country, and was becoming 
better understood. But there was no public asylum. De Boigne 
established one, and placed at its head a proficient of the new 
school. It accommodated thirty patients. The site has since 
been changed, and the French government has greatly increased 
the scale of the institution. But the principles of the original 
plan are still observed. De Boigne also made an heroic effort to 
suppress sturdy vagrancy in and around Chambéry. It had been 
forbidden by an obsolete law, of which he now procured the re- 
vival in the city and in twenty-one communes around it. The 
vagrant was first to be punished, and then consigned to a dépét de 
mendicité, or reformatory, founded and, as usual, endowed by De 
Boigne. It was calculated to receive one hundred persons, fifty of 
each sex, who were to be strictly disciplined and compelled to work. 
The proceeds of their labour were to contribute to the expenses of 
the establishment. The obvious difficulties attending this experi- 
ment limited, if they did not destroy, its usefulness. The number 
of vagabonds greatly exceeded the means of accommodation, and 
the enforced labour was less profitable than had been anticipated. 
After a time, the reformatory became little else than a hospital for 
incapables. But since the French annexation matters have im- 
proved, and the house has been restored to its original purpose. 
Another donation provided for the succour of genuine and uncom- 
plaining distress in the lower classes. Such cases were to be 
privately sought out, and relieved with discretion and delicacy. 
Disabled members of the fire brigade were not forgotten ; and a fund 
was allotted to furnish poor prisoners with clean linen and tobacco. 
But the most characteristic and elaborate evidence of De Boigne’s 
sympathy with real distress is to be found in his institution of the 
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asyle de la vieillesse. This was to provide a comfortable retreat 
for twenty persons of each sex, of sixty years and upwards, ayant 
appartenu aux classes aisées de la société, dépourvus de moyens suf- 
Jisants Wexistence, sans avoir jamais démérité ni perdu lestime 
publique. Minute precautions were taken to prevent its assuming 
the character of a plebeian almshouse. Thus the founder directed 
that his own relatives to the fourth degree should have a prior 
claim to admission. Each inmate was to have a private room; and 
all had free right of egress, on condition of returning to meals 
and at a fixed hour in the evening. Among candidates the most 
unfortunate was to be preferred. The ladies might be ‘asked’ to 
assist in household offices and in needlework, but with proper 
regard to their age, health, and capacity for such work. And it is 
delicately added: C’est wne occupation et non pas wne tache que les 
directrices doivent offrir a leurs compagnes. The founder showed 
his good taste in reserving for himself and his family only four 
nominations: the rest were to be made by a committee of 
the principal citizens. This noble institution has thoroughly 
answered its end: it has been well managed; its funds have in- 
creased ; and its shelter is said to be still in great request among 
the class of persons for whom it was designed. As a decided 
catholic, and a profound hater of the principles of the French 
revolution, but at the same time a man of great intelligence and of 
literary tastes, De Boigne was much interested in the cause of 
education, both primary and of the higher kind. Thus he made 
grants to the Christian Brothers and to the Sisters of St. Joseph, for 
the training of the poor of both sexes. And through his liberality 
the college of Chambéry was reorganised, and committed to the 
charge of the Jesuits, who commended themselves to him by their 
zeal and traditional aptitude for education. Besides building a 
church, and contributing to other public edifices, he demolished a 
mean and unwholesome quarter, and opened a spacious avenue 
through the heart of the city. This summary does not include all 
his benefactions; but it will suffice to show his immense libe- 
rality, the beneficence of his designs, and the judicious spirit in 
which they were executed. 

His address to the mayistrates on entering on his labours is 
couched in a strain of earnest and grateful piety. Its drift is, 
‘Freely ye have received, freely give.’ In a lighter vein, but to the 
same purport, he said of himself that, having long done so much 
for the devil, he thought it high time to do what he could for God. 
There were not wanting at the time mean spirits to disparage his 
good works, and misconstrue his motives. But the general voice 
was loud in his praise. His sovereign expressed the warmest 
sympathy with his philanthropic schemes; and when, in 1830, 
he died in the fulness of years, still engaged in benevolent 
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enterprises which his son prosecuted, the tears of a grateful people 
were shed at his grave, and to testify the public grief and respect 
the shops of the city were closed for three days. The mockers have 
long been silent, and their carpings are extinct ; but De Boigne still 
lives, in the memory of orientals as an invincible master of war, in 
the hearts of his townsmen as their sincere friend and disinterested 
benefactor.'® 

De Boigne’s early adventures gave little promise of his later 
eminence, and might create a prejudice against him as a rolling 
stone. But he had strong temptations to change his coat so often. 
His early engagements hardly offered a fair field for a man of 
enterprise. The aristocratic constitution of the old French army, 
the system of promotion by seniority only, and the absence of great 
prizes at that time in the Honourable East India Company's 
service, must have been very discouraging to such a man. In both 
cases also he might reasonably think that his foreign origin and 
his want of connexion were against him. His Russian appointment 
was a rather casual one; and his unlucky capture prevented his 
winning honour in a war, on the close of which he might have been 
dismissed, had he not retired. But besides such considerations, he 
probably felt, on each occasion, that he was not in his natural 
element. Adventurous and original, and ‘ formed by nature,’ as 
Smith says, ‘to guide and to command,’ he might well find the 
trivial round and minute restrictions of regimental life uncongenial 
and irksome, and envy the lot of a Sir John Hawkwood or a 
Wallenstein. This may seem an afterthought ; but it is in harmony 
with other indications of a constitutional antipathy to conventional 
life. Twice he entertained the novel and bold design of exploring 
central Asia. His plan for raising Sindia’s siege of Gwalior was 
worthy of Garibaldi, the incomparable partisan but also the im- 
practicable subject of the king of Italy. The circumstances of his 
marriage in England are singularly romantic—on his side. It was 
a case of love, passing love at first sight. The hitherto unconquered 
hero, in the maturity of his career, is at once pierced to the heart 
by the strains of a girl: il faut, he exclaims to a friend before he 
has even seen the lady, il faut que cette voix m’appartienne ! turns a 
deaf ear to prosaic and poetic warnings against the union of youth 
and crabbed age ; despises the smiles and the sneers of ‘ society ;’ and 
is made the happiest of men—for a season! And when the logic 
of facts is too hard for him, the compromise by which he extri- 
cates himself from his false position shows the same tendency to 
defy public opinion, and, ignoring the bond which he cannot break, 
to assert his independence by taking up permanently the position 

” The title of count was conferred upon him by Victor Emmanuel I in 1816. The 


rest of his honours are enumerated by M. de Saint-Genis (p. 343). He was chosen a 
member of the London Asiatic Society on its foundation. 
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of a ‘ grass-widower.’ So again, when from war, travel, and love, 
he turns to philanthropy, he is still an original; and instead of 
entering into the labours of others, he prefers to think out his 
schemes himself, and to erect his beneficent edifices on lines of his 
own. Thatsuch a man, with little prospect of rising in the ordinary 
way, should be inclined to throw up a commission in a regular army, 
seems to us as natural as that he should find himself quite at home, 
and rise rapidly, in such a service as that of Sindia, where, un- 
trammelled by an existing system, and dependent only on the pleasure 
of an indulgent prince, he is practically his own master, and can create 
a little world of his own. His success in his last venture is thus his 
best apology for the instability of purpose which his earlier conduct 
might seem to indicate. With Sindia he did find himself in his 
natural element; but even with him he seemed destined at first 
to share the premature fate of Marcellus, and to be cut short in his 
career after a brief display of ability. 

The good conduct of his recruits in their first field proved the 
efficiency of his training. Sindia’s partial success in the battle in 
which Mohammud Beg perished was their work; and when the 
desertion of the imperial battalions made retreat necessary, it was 
De Boigne’s men who steadily performed the arduous and prolonged 
duty of protecting the rear. Their later achievements in the same 
campaign were not less conspicuous, and decided its triumphant 
issue. De Boigne was now convinced that he had found his true 
place. And having done so much in the day of small things, and 
confident of his ability to do much more if the means were afforded 
him, he proposed to Sindia a great extension of his system, but on 
conditions which, though he knew them to be essential to his 
success, Sindia then considered inadmissible. Thereupon he again 
acted in a way which, at first sight, seems capricious. He had no 
cause of complaint in his relations with his employer. Each had 
well fulfilled his engagements with the other. They were on 
friendly terms; and Sindia was not backward to acknowledge his 
obligations to his stipendiary. Yet he again tendered his resigna- 
tion, because Sindia would not at once consent to his proposals. 
We believe, however, that this apparent waywardness is capable of a 
rational explanation. De Boigne had proved his military capacity. 
He saw that Providence was on the side of his strong battalions— 
provided that there were enough of them; but if a greatly aug- 
mented force was to be permanently kept up, he knew that this 
required a great outlay, and that he must have the exclusive 
command of the requisite resources. Sindia might well hesitate to 
constitute him at once a great feudatory, almost an independent 
chief, at the head of a large europeanised army. On the other 
hand, though De Boigne may have been impatient, he does not 
seem to us to have been inconsiderate. Well as his men had 
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behaved, they were far too few to insure Sindia against the many 
dangers of his invidious position. Should they, still comparatively 
raw troops, sustain a defeat, Sindia might lose confidence in them 
and in their leader, while he would certainly much regret that 
leader’s absence; and his ambition, his sense of insecurity, or an 
actual crisis, might lead him to reconsider his refusal, and recall a 
tried servant, from whom he had separated with reluctance. At 
Lucknow, De Boigne would still be within hail of Sindia; and by 
engaging in commerce, with the advice and help of his friend 
Martin, he might amass money, the want of which had baffled his 
late design. Such we believe to have been his calculation. If 
so, it was justified by the result. Sindia pondered over his scheme, 
and in due time re-engaged him on his own terms. De Boigne 
now became, as we have said, almost independent: commanding 
the pretorian guards, he was arbiter of his master’s destinies. 
Having secured such a standpoint, he showed no more vacillation, 
but faithfully and persistently devoted all his energies to the service 
of the prince who had so highly exalted him. Henceforth he was 
the steadfast bulwark of Sindia’s power: the territorial revenues 
confided to him were’ duly applied to the maintenance of his 
splendid army; his campaigns were invariably successful; the 
terror of his arms overawed the natives; his able and beneficent 
administration, and his encouragement of trade, added lustre to 
his name, and reflected credit on a patron who sanctioned such a 
contrast to Mahratta precedent ; and his virtuous character made 
him generally respected, and mitigated the antipathy to Sindia’s 
rule. 

Though favoured by circumstances, De Boigne owed most to 
himself. He was a man of striking appearance, over six feet high, 
large-limbed, with expressive features, a piercing eye, a stately 
bearing, and a commanding air. These personal advantages 
enhanced the impression produced by his fine military qualities, 
self-reliance and readiness to undertake responsibility, indefatigable 
industry, great power of organisation ; in the field, dashing enter- 
prise, perfect self-possession, inflexible resolution, keenness in 
scanning the varying tide of battle, in averting pressing danger, 
and dealing the decisive blow, energy in following up a victory, and 
withal aptitude to breathe his own spirit into his soldiers, and 
make them confident, enthusiastic, and persevering. Against such 
enemies as he encountered, his work was, in reality, half done before 
he entered the field. His liberal terms and his high reputation 
attracted promising recruits in profusion, and enabled him to sift 
the raw material of his army. He was also careful in the selection 
of his officers. His training was most painstaking and systematic, 
and his discipline very strict ; while by his minute attention to the 
interests of his men he taught them to look up to him as their true 
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friend and benefactor, to obey his orders cheerfully and heartily, 
and to take a special pride in serving under the white cross of 
their own adored patron. Thus his army became a corps délite, 
familiar with its business when it quitted its quarters, and well 
prepared to perform it, earnestly devoted to its leader, ready to 
face any odds at his bidding, and assured of victory under his 
auspicious flag. 

The wars in which De Boigne was engaged did not demand 
elaborate strategy. To bring the enemy to action speedily, beat 
him thoroughly, leave him no time to rally, and no alternative 
short of destruction but to lay down his arms, was the root of the 
matter; and in this De Boigne excelled. But that he might have 
distinguished himself as a strategist, may be inferred from his 
baffling Holkar’s attempts to avoid a pitched battle by means very 
similar to those recommended and practised by General Wellesley. 
His rapid and decisive operations present a striking contrast to the 
dilatory and timid advance of the Bombay army on Poona a few 
years earlier, and its spiritless retreat to Wargaum, and ignominious 
‘convention’ there ; and even to Goddard’s partial retrieval of that 
great disaster. As a tactician, his ability is more obvious, as in his 
conduct of thé retreat to Gwalior, his attack on Pertab Singh’s camp 
in the early morning, and prompt concentration of his army after 
Rohan’s mishap, his countermarch into the wood, and decisive 
cavalry charge in the battle with Holkar. His sieges were simple 
affairs, in which the terror of his name effected as much as his 
actual operations. But Lake’s frequent repulses before Bhurtpoor 
are a warning against underrating De Boigne’s success in this line, 
especially as his want of European regiments may be set off against 
Lake’s deficient siege train. 

De Boigne’s victories were mostly gained over undisciplined 
troops; but the destruction of Dudrenec’s battalions, the defeat 
of Raymond’s at Kurdla, above all the conduct of Sindia’s dis- 
ciplined infantry in the English war, proved that too much stress 
must not be laid on this circumstance. 

De Boigne was also fortunate in the absence of conspicuous 
generalship among his opponents. Ismael’s gallantry, energy, and 
perseverance, and Holkar’s agility, indicated no special skill; and 
Dudrenec was afterwards defeated by the undisciplined forces of 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar and Ameer Khan. 

The adventurer was also fortunate in the choice of a patron. 
Mahadajee was too great a man to fear him, too discerning to mis- 
interpret him, too independent to be prejudiced against him by 
others. Nor was he, like Tippoo, morbidly anxious to centre all 
power in himself, and thus given to dislike and repel men of strong 
character and critical temper. Much as they differed, Sindia and 
De Boigne just suited each other. To both the world was their 
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oyster, which they with sword would open. And to this end each 
contributed what the other lacked; on the one side, an established 
political position and ample resources ; on the other, proficiency in 
European warfare, and a moral character which was hardly less 
desirable to Sindia under his peculiar circumstances. Though he 
could not thrive in such a sphere without a fair share of the wisdom 
of the serpent, De Boigne was unquestionably a frank, loyal, and tho- 
roughly high-minded man. Asa mercenary, he had the best reasons 
for being ‘ faithful to his salt.’ But he was no mere mercenary. He 
had a strong sense of professional honour, a chivalrous devotion to 
the cause he had embraced ; and being a man of generous impulses, 
he was grateful for the high favour which he enjoyed, and recipro- 
cated the cordial feeling which he inspired. Thus Sindia, himself 
wily and far from scrupulous, and constantly exposed to the arts of 
his enemies and the treachery of his native dependants, could not 
but prize very highly such an honest adviser, sincere friend, and 
staunch supporter, and see clearly that in magnifying De Boigne’s 
authority he confirmed and increased his own. 

The political condition of Hindostan was also very favourable to 
our hero. The Mogul party, like the empire, had become phan- 
tasmal. Ismael’s figure stands out in bold relief among silken 
courtiers and corrupt officials. And though Sindia’s army over- 
awed Delhi on the first occasion, and on the second fought its way 
thither, he was not a mere usurper, nor was his power dependent 
on the sword alone. Mahadajee was formally invited by the 
minister to assist him against a rebel. And Shah Allum, after 
the minister’s murder, accepted the Mahratta as the ‘saviour of 
society,’ and formally invested him with the right to wield, by 
double delegation, the power which the sword had given him. 
However transparent this artifice may appear in our eyes, it con- 
formed to native ideas and practice, and was a strong moral 
support to Sindia’s authority. The alternative of leaving the 
emperor, his capital, and his people, exposed to such anarchy and 
brutal enormities as had prevailed in the absence of Sindia, was 
too dreadful not to incline Mussulmans and Hindoos alike to 
acquiesce in the Mahratta domination. The Rajput love of liberty 
was unquenchable ; and when the Mahrattas fell out among them- 
selves, Pertab Singh obeyed a natural impulse in withholding his 
tribute, and resisting its payment as long as he could. But such a 
disposition to evade, or even to dispute, an unpleasant obligation 
must not be confounded with a settled design of waging a new war 
of independence. Nor must it be forgotten that Sindia’s right to 
tax the Rajput was threefold: first, in pursuance of the contract 
entered into at the late pacification; secondly,-as the emperor’s 
minister, claiming contributions from an imperial province ; thirdly, 
as the peishwa’s representative, exacting chout, according to the 
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grant of a former emperor to a former peishwa. Moreover, the 
stronger and more undisputed was Sindia’s authority among Hin- 
dostanees, the less able would Holkar be to make good his claim to 
share in the collection of the chout, as joint representative of the 
peishwa. Thus lawlessness and legal formulas combined to facili- 
tate Sindia’s conquest, or, in other words, the progress of De 
Boigne’s arms. 

That the British government offered no obstacle to the extension 
of Sindia’s dominions and the development of De Boigne’s military 
system, seems strange in the light of later events. But such 
inactivity was, at the time, considered masterly ; though Macpherson 
did not hesitate toexactan explicit retractation from Sindia when, in 
the first flush of triumph, he presumed to revive the imperial claim 
to tribute from Bengal; and Cornwallis informed him, in the 
plainest terms, that he would not be permitted with impunity 
to coerce our ally, the nawab of Oude. As to De Boigne personally, 
there were good reasons for forbearance. He was a Savoyard. Had 
he been, as is often assumed, a Frenchman, he would have been 
liable to suspicion, even if he had not been unfriendly to the com- 
pany. After deeply resenting St. Lubin’s intrigues at Poona, 
Warren Hastings would not have cared to countenance another 
enterprising Frenchman. Nor would Lord Macartney have recom- 
mended him so warmly to the governor-general. His recall to 
Calcutta was perhaps partly due to some lurking fear that he might 
be, or become, an instrument in the hands of the French against us. 
But if ever felt, this fear was soon dissipated. As a Savoyard, who 
had served under both the French and the English flags, he was a 
neutral in the great national rivalry ; he could calmly contemplate 
the growth of the English dominion ; he was indebted, moreover, 
to English patronage; and he soon formed close ties, both of 
friendship and business, with our countrymen, which he was not 
inclined to break; nor was he likely to make a secret of Sindia’s 
written pledge that he should not be employed against the Company. 
And yet further, some of his best officers were Englishmen or 
Scotchmen of good character; Hessing, an Englishman, commanded 
the battalions which escorted Sindia to Poona; nor was it im- 
probable that De Boigne’s successor might be a Briton. Hence he 
was regarded, not with misgiving, but as a useful link in our 
amicable relations with Mahadajee, at a time when to quarrel 
with that prince was held to be most undesirable. Before his 
death, the course of the French revolution had drawn De Boigne 
and our countrymen still closer together; for he was.a patriot, 
a royalist, and a Roman catholic; and in all these capacities he 
abhorred the conduct of the republicans, and sympathised strongly 
with their enemies. Had the French attacked us in India, 
we believe that he would have used all his influence on the 
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company’s behalf. This may sound strange to a careless reader of 
Wellesley’s despatches, but less so to one who realises the contrast 
between De Boigne and his successor. 

These personal reasons for the seeming apathy of the British 
government to a phenomenon which was privately regarded with 
the deepest interest were reinforced by the general view of Anglo- 
Indian policy prevalent at home and accepted in the council 
chamber of Fort William. At the time when the adventurer 
achieved his great exploits, Warren Hastings was on his trial. The 
costly and disastrous wars with the Mahrattas and Hyder Ali had 
excited general indignation and alarm. A passionate sentiment 
in favour of non-intervention pervaded the India House, parliament, 
and the nation, and was emphatically expressed in the famous 
restrictive clause in Pitt’s act. Cornwallis was appointed to carry 
out this policy; and Sir John Shore was pedantically devoted to 
it. When Cornwallis was compelled to go to war with Tippoo, he 
had a new reason for avoiding a breach with Sindia; and Shore 
was almost abjectly bent on conciliating him. But on Lord Mor- 
nington’s arrival, soon. after De Boigne’s departure, a great change 
took place in the attitude of the supreme government. The defen- 
sive alliance system turned rather than stormed the legislative 
entrenchment of the non-interventionists ; and the governor-general 
determined to bridle the Mahratta confederacy. How, with such 
views, he would have regarded and treated De Boigne, it is impos- 
sible to say; but it may be safely assumed that the Savoyard was 
happy in having played out his part before the arrival of the 
statesman who ‘ sultanised India.’ 

On reviewing De Boigne’s career the question naturally occurs, 
how did it ultimately affect the fortunes of the British empire in 
the east ? It is idle to speculate on the course that events might 
have taken had he never appeared on the scene. But it may be 
confidently asserted, that by his extension of the power of Sindia, 
and by the encouragement which his example held out to the 
formation of corps similar to his own in the service of other native 
princes, he precipitated the development of Wellesley’s system, the 
destruction of the Mahratta domination, and the aggrandisement of 
our own territory and influence. Wellesley could not look com- 
placently on such formidable armaments in states which constantly 
threatened the peace of India and the stability of the British power. 
And when Perron succeeded to the command of De Boigne’s army, 
and it became not only more and more French, but more dis- 
tinctively and vehemently anti-English, a crisis was inevitable. 
Wellesley assumes that the necessity of dispersing such an army 
would alone have been an adequate reason for presenting an wlti- 
matum to Dowlat Rao. On the other hand, there can be no doubt 
that he would have refused to comply with such a requisition, and 
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that it was mainly their reliance on this force that emboldened him 
and the rajah of Berar to risk a war with the company. How de- 
lusive were their hopes appears not only from the event, but from 
the nature of the case. The Mahrattas had been, and still were, 
very formidable in irregular warfare. But in proportion as they 
adopted a regular formation, and hampered their flying cavalry by 
the obligation of acting in concert with regular battalions and large 
trains of artillery, they sacrificed their old advantage of celerity 
and their old power of evading pursuit, and incurred the necessity 
of fighting pitched battles. In these their cavalry were conspi- 
cuously ineffective against well-disciplined troops. While, excellent 
as were Sindia’s native brigades, they were not only, in the event, 
deserted by the majority of their European officers, and out- 
generalled by Arthur Wellesley and Lake; but they would have 
been, in any case, no match for our regiments of Europeans, well 
seconded by our admirable sepoys. Hence they were demolished in 
a single campaign. But how resolutely they met their inevitable 
doom, how gallantly they fought, how gloriously they perished, is 
matter of history, attested by their conquerors. At Laswaree 
seven thousand of these heroic men fought on after all their guns 
were taken ; and resisting desperately to the last, and disdaining to 
fly, were slaughtered in their ranks. Though De Boigne was not 
among them, his spirit still animated them to do and die; and 
thus in death they were not divided from their idolised leader. 


Sipney James Owen. 





Notes and Documents 


THE ORIGIN OF EXOGAMY. 


(Tuts little paper was written in the spring of 1877. It was written hastily, in 
a day or two. It is, therefore, a mere first sketch. The writer meant after- 
wards to elaborate his view for a work which he had in preparation ; but, owing to 
long-continued ill-health, he never arrived at the point in this work at which it 
would have been natural for him to take it up again. The paper, however, con- 
tains in outline what he had to say as to the possibility of a movement from 
capture to exogamy. It is disclosed at once that its purpose is limited to this. 
It passes over the facts and reasonings by which one might seek to make it 
probable that there was a want of balance between the sexes among early men, 
from which polyandry, with female kinship, and capture resulted.] 
My hypothesis, so far as concerns the present purpose, is in outline 
as follows. The primitive groups were, or were by their members, 
when consanguinity was first thought of, assumed to be all of one 
stock. Marriage was at first unknown. In time the special 
attachments of children to mothers led to the subdivision of the 
groups into rude family groups of the Nair type, and made possible 
the rise and consolidation of the system of kinship through women 
only. Whatever other family, or rather household, groups, there 
were, it is attested by the system of kinship that those of the Nair 
type largely preponderated, and approximately, for the purposes of 
thinking, we may assume them all to have been of this type. 
While things were in this situation a practice of capturing women 
for wives—having its root in a want of balance between the sexes— 
arose, and was followed by the rise of the law of exogamy. It is 
the manner in which the one might give rise to the other which is 
now to be investigated. By the joint operation, again, of the system 
of capture, exogamy, and female kinship, the original homogeneity 
of the groups was destroyed. They lost their character as stock- 
groups and became local tribes, each having within it as many 
gentes of different stocks as there were original stock-groups within 
reach that it habitually plundered for wives. It is of course an 
almost necessary inference that many groups disappeared in the 
struggle for existence. 

Whatever else may be disputable in connexion with this 
hypothesis, it will be admitted, I think, to be beyond dispute that 
the account it gives of the presence of gentes of precisely the same 
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stocks in the various local tribes inhabiting an extensive country, 
like Australia, is correct. Assuming it to be so, we obtain a series 
of inferences as to the state of the original stock-groups just before 
the commencement of the processes by which they were finally 
interfused, and every such inference, it will be seen, throws light 
on the rise of exogamy. 

It is found that every gens of any stock is connected with every 
other gens of the same stock, in whatever local tribes they may be, 
(1) by the religious regard for the totem, which marks the stock ; 
(2) by the obligation of the blood-feud, springing out of community 
of blood. This obligation must have followed the blood from its 
source wherever it went, as surely as the religious regard must 
have done so. And unless the totem bond had been fully esta- 
blished in the stock-groups before they became to any great extent 
interfused in local tribes, it could not have been established at all. 
It is the test, and apart from the memory of individuals, the only 
test, of blood relationship among the lower races ; and without it, 
as far as we know, there is absolutely nothing which could hold 
together, as a body of kindred, persons descended from the same 
stock-group but living in different local tribes, or even the same 
persons living in the same local tribe. We have, then, the inference 
that the religious regard for the totem, the blood-feud, and of 
course the system of female kinship—-without which no commence- 
ment of the transfusion could have taken place—were firmly 
established in the original stock-groups before the appearance of 
the system of capture or exogamy. 

When we reflect again on the internal structure of the groups, 
it becomes apparent that each of them must have become subdivided 
into so many great families of the Nair type—holding on to primi- 
tive mothers—such as (in magnitude at least) are at a later time 
and in connexion with male kinship derived from common male 
ancestors ; and that within these great families there would be 
sabdivisions again into smaller groups of mothers and their children, 
or brothers and their sisters or their children. Now whether we 
imagine these great family groups of which the stock-groups were 
made up, to hold together as settled residents on the same lands, or 
to be nomadic and separated usually, ranging within the same 
district of country, we may see that they would tend to become 
ultimately so many separate bands. The men of each would most 
conveniently find their wives within their own band; and they 
would more frequently act together for some band purpose than in 
concert with the men of other bands for the stock-group’s purposes. 
But the bands, while thus acquiring separate interests and having 
residences more or less apart, would be firmly united by the bonds 
of common blood, civil and religious. They would truly be so many 
septs, all of one blood. 
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If now we imagine some cause to initiate a practice of capturing 
women for wives in a.district occupied by several stock-groups, 
each subdivided, as above conceived, into bands united by a 
common faith and the law of the blood-feud, we may see instantly 
one leading result that would follow. There would be no limitation 
on capture as regards capturing the women of any subdivision of a 
different and therefore hostile stock-group ; but from the first there 
would be a positive limitation on the practice as regards capturing 
the women of any band of the stock-group to which oneself be- 
longed. Of course in attempting any capture, as from a hostile 
group, the captors would be taking their lives in their hands in the 
adventure as an act of war. But a capture from one of the kindred 
bands would be more than an act of war; it would be felt to be an 
outrage or a crime; more than that, it would be felt to be a sin—a 
violation of the religious obligation which the blood-feud imposed, 
for it could not well be accomplished without the shedding of 
kindred blood. Moreover, all of the stock would be bound to 
avenge it, and we may well see how from the first it might well 
not only be a capital offence, but regarded with a degree of horror. 

Here, then, in a law prohibiting the capturing of women of 
one’s own stock for wives, we have every note of the subsequent 
law of exogamy. If we can show how this limitation on the right 
of capturing women for wives could be transformed into a limitation 
on the right of marriage, we shall have accounted for the origin of 
exogamy. The difficulties at this point are immense. Instead of 
its being possible to believe, with some thinkers, that the step was 
taken at a bound by ‘a natural confusion’ of the two things, it 
seems almost impossible to see how it could have been taken at all. 
Let us see if we can ascertain how the change might become 
possible. 

The question is, how the ancient custom of wiving within the 
kindred (1) went into desuetude, and (2) came to be under the pro- 
hibition that originally applied only to capturing women of the 
kindred. 

So far as there was an association between capture and mar- 
riage, the limitation on the right of capture would operate from the 
first as a limitation on the exercise of the right of marriage among 
kindred. If now we conceive, as required by my hypothesis, that 
the cause of the practice of capture was a scarcity of women, we 
shall see how the exercise of this right would be further restricted. 
The kindred bands in a group would be unwilling, and unable even 
if willing, to furnish one another with wives ; for, on the hypothesis, 
women were scarce with them. Kindred wives would then be 
unattainable from without, by favour or purchase, and we have 
seen that they would be unattainable by capture. So far, then, as 
the men of a band were in need of women, they would be obliged 
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to obtain them by capture from groups of a stock different from 
their own. Thus the men would think more of foreign women in 
connexion with wiving than of kindred women, and so marriages 
with kindred women would tend to go into desuetude. On the 
other hand, the ideas of marriage and capture thus becoming more 
intimately associated, there would be a further approach to exogamy. 

But it is a long way from disuse of an ancient right to the 
rearing up of an absolute interdict on its exercise. In the present 
case we may believe that so long as there were in a band women of 
the men’s stock, the men would marry them. Can we feign for 
ourselves how men could come to be without women of their own 
stock? We may believe, to give what mathematicians call a sin- 
gular solution of the problem, that often, where there was a system 
of capture, the men of a band might be robbed, in their absence or 
in open fight, of their women and female children.' Thereafter for 
these men capture and marriage would mean the same thing. The 
exercise of the right of marrying kindred women would be for them 
impossible, and the right itself therefore dead. Capture and marriage 
would become for them synonymous. The women they might sub- 
sequently capture being necessarily of some foreign stock, and the 
children of their mother’s stock, there would never again be within 
the band women of their own stock. Such an experience, lasting 
for the remainder of the lifetime of the men of one generation in a 
band, might well establish exogamy as the marriage-law for the 
band. Could we imagine that such an experience as this was not 
uncommon, that it was perhaps frequent in its recurrence, with the 
bands of the various stock-groups of a country, we should have a 
condition of things in which, for long periods at least, marriage and 
capture would be practically synonymous, and whatever limitation 
applied to the one would apply to the other. Exogamy would become 
the marriage law. 

But it is not necessary to make any so violent a supposition. A 
general cause may be shown to have been in operation which would 
only require assistance from such experiences as I have referred to, 
to complete the connexion between capture and marriage. This 
cause is to be found in the absolute change in the relations of hus- 
bands and wives that must have followed upon the institution of a 
system of capturing women for wives. 

I have called Nair polyandry a mode of marriage because, in a 
juridical view, any relationship of persons of different sexes resting 
on contract and approved by public opinion—by custom or law—is 
marriage. But it may well have been that the rude men of whom 
we are thinking, matured the idea of marriage for the first time 


1 See Wallace, Travels on the Amazon [p. 516, also p. 362]; and The Malay 
Archipelago, i. 144-5. (These passages were probably referred to from memory; but 
they support the supposition made well enough.] 
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when the Nair species of polyandry began to decay, and give place 
to a mode of marriage which put the men in the first place, and 
women in an absolutely subordinate place in families. Under the 
Nair system a wife would live in the house of her mother, and under 
the special guardianship and protection of her brothers and mother’s 
brothers. She would be in a position of almost absolute independence 
of her husbands, free within the limits of her engagements to show and 
act upon her preferences, and almost certainly to treat her husbands 
rather as favoured suitors than as lords. Ona practice of capture 
arising all this would be changed. The captives would be the slaves 
of their captors—would be owned by them, and under their protec- 
tion and guardianship. The new mode of marriage would give a 
sudden extension to the form of the family resting on monandry or 
Tibetan polyandry. There would be the cohabitation of husbands 
and wives, and for the first time the idea of a wife as a subject of her 
husband or husbands would become general. Now the new idea 
of marriage which would thus be introduced is the idea that was 
everywhere destined to triumph—that has in fact triumphed among 
all exogamous races, so far as I know. And it was natural and in- 
evitable that it should triumph. It is easily conceivable how, once 
men had experience of this new marriage system, unions of kindred 
on the old model should not only go into desuetude but not be ac- 
counted marriages at all. If, then, we conceive that some time after 
the rise of a practice of capture the name of ‘ wife’ came to be 
synonymous with a subject and enslaved woman in the power of her 
captor or captors, and the name of marriage to be applied to a man’s 
relation to such a woman as possessor of her, the origin of exogamy 
becomes apparent. Since a subject and enslaved wife would, in the 
circumstances of the time, be attainable only by capture, marriage 
would be possible only through capture, and the prohibition which, 
as we have seen, would apply to capture, would apply to marriage. 
Marriage with a woman of the same stock would be a crime and a 
sin. It would be incest. J. F. McLennan. 


On the view as to the movement from capture to exogamy 
stated above, exogamy was in the first instance a prohibition of 
marriage only between persons of the same blood. There is evi- 
dence now forthcoming from Australia which helps the theory at this 
point, since it tends to show that exogamy is not necessarily any- 
thing more, and therefore that it was nothing more at first. The 
absence of such evidence, however, could not of itself make against 
the theory, so easy and almost inevitable does it seem that, with 
marriage thoroughly established, and strictly forbidden between 
persons of the same blood, the history of the prohibition being 
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unknown, irregular relations should come to be forbidden between 
persons of the same blood; especially when, as ofter happens even 
with female kinship, marriage has become, more or less completely, 
a bar to irregular relations. 

The Australian evidence above referred to is as follows :— 

1. Speaking of tribes about Port Lincoln in South Australia, Mr. 
Wilhelmi tells us? that they ‘are divided into two separate classes, 
viz. the Matteri and the Karraru;’ that ‘no one is allowed to 
intermarry in his own caste, but only into the other one;’ and 
that children belong to the caste of the mother. Of Mr. Wilhelmi’s 
phraseology nothing need here be said; it is enough that he 
conveys to us that the tribes which were made up of Matteri and 
Karraru were exogamous and took kinship through the mother. 
As regards marriage their exogamy was strict. ‘There are no in- 
stances,’ he tells us, ‘of two Karrarus or two Matteris having been 
married together.’ And yet, he adds, ‘connexions of a less virtuous 
character which take place between members of the same caste do 
not appear to be considered incestuous.’ Irregular connexions, 
then, did occur between persons whose marriage would not have 
been tolerated, and, so far as Mr. Wilhelmi could learn, they were 
not objected to. 

2. We are told on the authority of the Rev. W. Julius Kihn *— 
the statement apparently is not in Mr. Kuhn’s own language—that 
the Turra tribe, also in South Australia, consisted of two great 
divisions, Wiltu (eagle-hawk) and Multa (seal), the former of which 
contained ten, and the latter six, separate totems; that the divi- 
sions or sub-tribes were exogamous, but that any totem of the one 
might intermarry with any totem of the other; and that children 
belonged to the totem of their father, and therefore to his division 
or sub-tribe. Faithfulness in marriage, we are told, was expected 
of both husband and wife. At grand corrobborees, nevertheless 
(the account proceeds), ‘the old men took any of the young wives 
of the other class [sub-tribe] for the time, and the young men of 
the Wiltu exchanged wives with those of the Multa, and vice versé, 
but only for a time, and in this the men were not confined to any 
particular totem.’ The statement that the men were not confined 
to any particular totem seems to be made with reference to a theory 
of Mr. Fison’s, which it does not support; it was made, no doubt, 
in answer to a special question. For the rest, the statement leaves 
us to understand that the old men were free in their choice, and 
the younger men in their exchanges—that no exogamous restriction 
bound them. There is nothing to suggest that they were debarred 
from women of their own totem who had passed by marriage from 
their original sub-tribe into the other; indeed, so important an 

? The Aborigines of Victoria, by R. Brough Smith, vol. i. p. 87. 
° Kamilaroi and Kurnai, by Lorimer Fison and A. W. Howitt, pp. 285-7. 
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exception, had it been possible to make it, could not have escaped 
mention. And, at any rate, the men were all free from the re- 
striction which is said to have bound them in marriage as Wiltu 
and Multa respectively. 

The practice of the Turra people at corrobborees was, no doubt, 
a tradition from less advanced predecessors. 

8. It now seems worth while to refer to what Mr. Eyre tells us 
of tribes in the Adelaide district.‘ He says that in most of the 
tribes the utmost license prevailed among the young, and that there 
was unbounded license for all on certain solemn occasions. It is 
clear that he believed there was no restriction whatever. But Mr. 
Eyre knew nothing of the marriage law. 

Mr. Gideon Lang, however, makes a somewhat similar statement, 
and Mr. Lang was aware that the tribes which had been under his 
observation were exogamous in marriage. 

Reference may also be made to what Mr. Beveridge has said of 
the tribes of the Riverina district ;* and to a fact reported of the 
Kunandaburi—a tribe of the Barcoo river, living within the Queens- 
land boundary—by Mr. A. W. Howitt on the authority of a Mr. 
O’Donnell.’ It may be suggested, too, that certain well-known 
statements about the Kamilaroi need to be carefully considered with 
reference to the bearing they may have upon the limits of exogamy 
among that people. Unfortunately, Mr. Howitt gives us the bare 
fact he has to mention only, and the name of his authority, with 
the statement that he had lived some years among the Kunanda- 
buri. And Mr. Beveridge’s knowledge of the marriage law of the 
Riverina tribes was, no doubt, imperfect. What he says of it is, 
that the very slightest blood-relationship was a definite bar to 
marriage. But he knew there was a prohibition which applied 
to marrying, and that it was strictly enforced. And he assures us 
that, apart from marrying, there was simply no restriction what- 
ever. He had been for twenty-three years in contact with the 
Riverina tribes—from 1845 to 1868. Perhaps he proves too much ; 

* Journals of Expeditions of Discovery into Central Australia in the years 
1840-41. 

5 The Aborigines of Australia, p. 38. 

6 Journals &c. of the Royal Society of New South Wales, 1884, p. 24. 

7 Australian Group Relations, p. 8, reprinted from the Smithsonian Report for 
1883. Jus prime noctis allowed ‘to all the men present at the camp without regard 
to class or kin.’ If this be received (and a person who had lived for some years among 
the people could scarcely be mistaken about it), it shows clearly that the exogamy of 
the Kunandaburi was limited to marriage, and gives weight to all the indications or 
suggestions of exogamy being so limited which are got from the other cases mentioned. 
The objection to founding on it is that, while the fact is new for the Australians, no 
detail is given as to the order of marriage among the Kunandaburi. It may here be 
said that there is a reason why exogamy, if limited to marriage at first, might remain 
so limited among Australians—a reason consistent with the theory now submitted. 


It is that among many, perhaps most, of the Australian tribes a wife is prized chiefly 
for her services as a drudge. 
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a less unmeasured statement could be more easily received. But 
what he says has to be taken along with the impressions of Mr. 
Eyre and Mr. Lang, and the more definite information given by 
Mr. Wilhelmi and Mr. Kuhn. 

If the foregoing evidence raises a doubt as to the original scope 
of exogamy, it is enough for the purpose for which it has been 
adduced. And it seems at least sufficient to raise such a doubt. 
With a distinct statement from Mr. Kuhn that in the Turra tribe 
men were not debarred from their own totem at the corrobborees, one 
might go further. For that would leave no room for the suggestion 
that exogamous feeling, still in its original strength as regards each 
totem, had, by means of the totems, been weakened between the 
larger divisions, the Multa and Wiltu, the Matteri and Karraru— 
no room for the suggestion that the facts show us, not exogamy 
operating within its original limits, but exogamy in a state of decay. 
As to that, however, Mr. Howitt (who procured the information) 
appears to have made inquiry as toa much smaller matter—whether 
particular totems of the sub-tribes of the Turra people were con- 
fined to each other at those meetings—and he cannot have neglected 
to satisfy himself upon a question of the first importance, which is 
plainly raised by the statement which he has published, and in which 
Mr. Fison and he have, throughout their work, shown themselves 
to be deeply interested. 





In speculating on the influence of two such factors as capture 
and female kinship, it is unavoidable, though the two may have 
acted concurrently throughout, that the attempt should be made to 
follow the operation of each separately, combining the results; or 
(which comes to the same thing) that the effects of the one should 
first be traced, and then those of the other added on to them. It 
was necessary in the preceding essay to deal with the kinship first ; 
but it may be easily seen that there would be ample time for its de- 
velopment, and for tribes which had grown too large to subdivide 
in the manner supposed, before capture could have any effects which 
need be taken into account. Capture may have been practised 
before there was any thought of relationship; it may have been 
practised, more or less, all the time that kinship through females 
was growing up. And stranger women, captives of a hostile totem, 
must from the first have been in a worse position than the native- 
born; while their position must have grown relatively worse and 
worse as the growth of kinship gave the latter protectors and 
helped their numbers to secure them some consideration. For 
long, their children, being regarded as of some hostile totem, would 
not be allowed to live ; and we may be guided in some very small 
measure in judging how they would compare with the women through 
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whom the tribe and its totem were propagated, by observing the 
low position assigned to captive wives wherever we find capture 
practised in supplement of a regular system of marriage by con- 
tract. But it is unlikely (as the analogy of the case just mentioned 
shows us) that, by their numbers merely, they could sensibly lower 
the position of native-born women; and there appears to be 
no other effect which, in the state of things supposed, could follow 
upon their presence in a tribe. Men cannot have for wives (even in 
a polyandrous way) women who are doomed to childlessness; and 
(though a gradual preparation for foreign wiving would no doubt be 
going on) not until manners had so far softened, and hostile (that is, 
different) stocks grown to be so far tolerant of each other that the 
men of a totem could let the children of foreigners grow up in their 
midst, could there be a beginning of the competition between native 
and foreign marriage. 

We may believe that the children of captive women would come 
to be spared at length by a sort of tacit agreement between neigh- 
bouring tribes arrived at gradually, and no doubt very slowly. At 
first, and, indeed, for long after it became common to spare them, 
each tribe might remain of one stock or totem, so far as the men 
were concerned. The blood-feud would, at any rate, tend to drive 
the sons of captives to their mothers’ relatives. The daughters, 
such of them as were spared, would succeed to the lot of their 
mothers—and by-and-by would form a nucleus of women available 
for the lot of foreign wives who could be had without capture. The 
main source of supply of such wives, however, would almost neces- 
sarily be in capture until there was, within each stock, so much tole- 
rance of foreign elements that the sons of its captives or women of 
foreign stock could continue to abide with it, and their daughters 
had as good a chance of being allowed to live as those of the 
native-born. That involves a great relaxation of the hostile feeling 
between different stocks ; it would change each separate body, from 
being a stock of a single totem, into a more or less heterogeneous 
local tribe. It might give time for a long practice of getting wives 
by capture ; and it need not be doubted that, once a preference for 
foreign wives had become general among men, understandings would 
be arrived at between tribes or methods devised (such as occur in 
known examples) witn a view to their making captures easy for each 
other—understandings or methods such as might lead in time to 
contract with the form of capture. With tribes become hetero- 
geneous, of course, the need for captures might cease; men might 
find within their own borders wives enough of different blood from 
their own—wives obtained at length by friendly bargain, but who 
would succeed to the subject lot proper to captive women and their 
daughters. 

It scarcely need be said that either monandry or Tibetan poly- 
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andry might exist along with female kinship. This kinship must 
have lasted at least till after local tribes had become heterogeneous, 
if, with exogamous (that is, foreign) marriage, it furnishes the only 
adequate explanation of the heterogeneity. And, with the totem 
relationship already founded on it (as, by hypothesis, it was), it 
could not be superseded all at once or at the will of single indi- 
viduals or brotherhoods, nor until the minds of people living 
together, and even of their neighbour peoples, were generally pre- 
pared for the change. Moreover, capture, so long as it was practised 
to any considerable extent (since it would render fatherhood still in 
many cases uncertain), would tend to keep it up; and so also would 
the liberty of intercourse between people of the same stock, so long 
as that subsisted. 

The supposition that a stock-group would subdivide into bands 
composed of persons specially related to each other, though obviously 
useful, does not seem to be indispensable to the theory of the essay 
—at any rate, a little of such subdivision suffices for it. Without 
that, we may see that the lot of native women must have been very 
different from the lot of captive women, and that one of the former 
could not be treated like the latter without outrage, and no more is 
indispensable. Nevertheless, the conditions of subsistence would, 
in early times, almost necessarily make each separate band a very 
small one, and such subdivision as is supposed might be of frequent 
occurrence. 

As to the use made of capture in the essay (though it should 
not be necessary), it seems to be necessary to say that it is assumed 
that what men are known to have done in a certain case prebistoric 
men in the same or a similar case would do. Within times known 
to us, men have practised capture (though they have done so also 
without necessity, no doubt) when women have been scarce with 
them, whenever they could not otherwise get wives. And, in parti- 
cular, men have practised capture (or got their wives after a form of 
capture, which shows that their predecessors had to capture their 
wives) because they have been exogamous in marriage. On the 
theory stated in the essay, men, having begun to capture chiefly 
because their own women were few, formed in time through their 
relations with captive women a preference for subject wives, and 
got them by capture because at first and for long they could get 
them by capture only; while the exemption of their own women 
from the fate of the captive, so far as each stock was itself concerned, 
formed, when a marriage system founded on capture had come to 
prevail, a limitation on marriage, which was exogamy in its earliest 
form. How exogamy may force men into a system of capturing 
wives is excellently illustrated by the case of the Mirdites.® 


® Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, by the Rev. H. J. Tozer, vol. i. pp. 318 
et seq. 
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The theory assumes that the desire for subject wives, once it 
had become general, would have effect given to it in the same 
way, while the exemption of women living among their own people 
from the lot of captive wives would make marriage in fact exo- 
gamous. The Mirdites get their wives by capture because exogamy 
is—they know not why—a law with them. Prehistoric men, be 
it observed, would be, as regards marriage, in precisely the same 
position as soon as the reason for their not taking their own 
women in marriage ceased to be thought of. Exogamy in mar- 
riage would then, at latest, be fully established. And after that 
the limitation upon marriage might easily grow into a prohibition 
of all connexions between persons of the same blood. The occur- 
rence of the form of capture along with female kinship shows, 
however, that the association between capture and marriage was 
in some cases not easily or quickly lost sight of. There are 
some peculiar Australian facts, too, which suggest that among 
certain Australians, after exogamy had been established for people 
of the same totem, and local tribes had been made heterogeneous 
by it, capture of wives was practised so extensively that it even 
availed to give a wider scope to exogamy in marriage. The 
principle that if it is wrong to capture a woman it is wrong to 
marry her will, at any rate, account for marriage being forbidden 
(as it is in most of the cases referred to) between persons of the 
same local tribe, even when they are of different totems, and also 
for it being forbidden (as it is in one or two cases) between all 
persons of those neighbour tribes who speak the same dialect. 
Comity and the fear of consequences (especially the latter) would 
make capture as impossible in the small Australian local tribe as it 
would be in a body of people all of one totem; and might make it, 
even,as between neighbour tribes having dealings with each other, 
much too troublesome not to be very seriously disapproved of. 
And marriage is forbidden within the limits within which a capture 
might thus have been deemed an outrage. 

A statement made towards the close of the essay makes it proper 
to add (and no more can now be done) that no case of beenah 
marriage—not even an exclusive practice of it by exogamous tribes, 
the only case of it which is not easily intelligible—makes any 
difficulty for the theory therein submitted. D. McL. 


THE LEGEND OF SEMIRAMIS. 


THE question which has been discussed in this Review (ii. 97, 307, 
729) by Mr. Gilmore and Mr. Robertson Smith has a natural 
interest for me, and I have already touched upon it in my ‘ Hero- 
dotos’ and elsewhere. The proofs that the legend of Semiramis is 
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but the legend of Istar under another form have been set forth 
by Francois Lenormant, with his usual lucidity and learning, in his 
‘Légende de Sémiramis’ (Paris, 1878). I believe both him and 
Mr. Robertson Smith to be in the right. Mr. Gilmore, too, so far as 
I can gather, does not dispute that Semiramis became in later days 
the Aphrodité of Western Asia ; what he maintains is that originally 
she was an historical character, to whom the myths about Istar were 
afterwards attached. 

The question is so closely connected with the study of the 
Assyrian monuments, that I may be pardoned for interfering in 
the controversy, more especially as the statements that have been 
made about the Assyrian evidence are not always correct. Let us 
see what it is that Assyriology teaches us. 

Mr. Gilmore has followed Canon Rawlinson in connecting the 
name of Semiramis with that of the Assyrian queen Sammuramat. 
Whether this is right or not, itis perfectly clear that the latter had 
nothing to do with the Semiramis of Herodotos (i. 184). Semi- 
ramis was a queen of Babylonia, independent enough to construct 
large irrigation works in the Babylonian plain, and she flourished 
five generations before Nitdkris the mother of Nabonidos or, as 
Herodotos falsely calls him, Labynétos (i. 188). Counting thirty 
years to a generation, her date will accordingly be about B.c. 750- 
720, when Babylonia was overrun by Assyrians and other invaders, 
and was a prey to internal discords.' No great public works could 
have been executed at such a time: indeed, only a few years later 
(B.c. 688) Babylon was razed to the ground by Sennacherib. In 
any case the date is inconsistent with that of Sammuramat, the 
wife of Rimmon-nirari III, who reigned B.c. 812-783. 

Sammuramat, moreover, was an Assyrian, and not a Babylonian, 
princess. We have no reason for assuming that she came from 
Babylonia. The name is not to be found among the numerous 
female names preserved in the Babylonian contract-tablets. The 
relations between Assyria and Babylonia in the time of Rimmon- 
nirari were not such as to encourage matrimonial alliances. The 
last public act of his father had been the capture of Babylon, and 
in B.c. 796, and again in 795, he himself marched his armies into 
the southern kingdom. The erection of temples to Nebo at Nineveh 
and Calah by Rimmon-nirari cannot be pressed to prove any special 
connexion of his with Chaldea. Nebo is invoked by Shalmaneser II, 
and wherever the Babylonian system of writing went the worship of 

1 Taking B.c. 540 instead of 538 as the date of the overthrow of Nabonidos, and 
reckoning seven generations back, we are brought to s.c. 750 as the date of the acces- 
sion of Semiramis. This is close upon the era of Nabonassar, B.c. 747. On the other 
hand Labynétos I was the contemporary of Alyattés the father of Kreesos, according 
to i. 74; so that five generations before Labynétos are two generations before Gygés 


and Assur-bani-pal, which in Herodotos’s chronological scheme would be B.c. 775, as 
he makes the date of Gygés B.c. 715 instead of 687. 
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Nebo went too. The images on which the name Sammuramat 
is found were dedicated, not by a Babylonian, but by the governor 
of Calah. 

The reading of the last syllable of the name Sammuramat is 
not quite certain, though, if the name is of Assyrian origin, it 
could only be ramat—that is, ‘the inhabitress.’ But I do not feel 
sure that it is of Babylonian origin. As I have stated, it is not 
elsewhere found in the Assyro-Babylonian texts, and the word 
fammu is wholly unknown to me. The only word at all like it 
with which I am acquainted is summatu, ‘a dove ’—the word, in 
fact, of which I believe that Diodoros was thinking when he said 
that Semiramis meant ‘a dove.’ Simmas, it must be remembered, 
is given as the name of the shepherd of Ninos, who saved Semi- 
ramis from destruction, and brought her up. But, on the whole, I 
am inclined to think that Sammuramat was a princess of neither 
Assyrian nor Babylonian origin, who may have come from the 
Arameans of the west. 

As regards Ninos and Ninyas, I am not always able to follow 
either Mr. Robertson Smith or Mr. Gilmore. The vocalisation of 
Ninyas prevents us from connecting it with the Syriac néinds, even 
though the Assyrian scribes themselves punned upon the resemblance 
of Nina or Ninua ‘ Nineveh’ to the Assyrian nunu, ‘a fish.’ Ninyas 
is simply a Greek formative from Ninua, like vouas, duyas, Muvuds, 
and means ‘the Ninevite.’ It is consequently a doublet of Ninos, 
illustrating a peculiarity of the royal lists of Ktésias, to which I 
have drawn attention in the ‘ Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie,’ ii. (1887). 
In these the same name is repeated in slightly varying forms, which 
are separated by one or two other names. Thus we have Arios and 
Aralios (which I have discussed in my memoir on the Vannic In- 
scriptions in the ‘ Journal of the R.A.S.,’ xiv. 3, pp. 414-16), Baleus 
and Balaios, Sphairos and Sparthaios, Mamitos (or Mamit, the 
goddess of fate) and Mamylos, Lampridés and Lampraés, Tautanés 
or Teutamos and Teuteos (the man of the tavtim or ‘sea’), 
Ophrateos (‘the Euphrates’) and Ophratenés, Sosarmos (Samas- 
Rimmon) and Sosarés, Man-daukés and Ar-tykas. In place of 
Ninyas, Ktésias also gave Zamés or Zameis—that is, Samas the 
Sun-god. This throws light, not only on the meaning of Ninyas, 
but also upon the character of his mother and consort Semiramis. 

Ktésias stated that the city of Ninos stood upon the Euphrates 
(Diod. ii. 3). There is no need of supposing that there is an error in 
the text, or that the Ninos to which he referred was the ‘ Ninus vetus’ 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, the Mabug or Hierapolis of northern 
Syria. The statement of Ktésias is in strict accordance with fact. 
Nina was the name of a Protochaldean goddess, the daughter of Ea 
of Eridu, and gave her name to an ancient city or sanctuary of 
Babylonia (according to K 4629, Rev. 8). The ideograph which 
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represented her name and the name of the Babylonian city, repre- 
sented also the name of Nineveh, which, as we learn from the lexical 
texts, was properly pronounced Nina.? Nina is a dialectical form 
of the Sumerian nané@, ‘lady,’ more frequently met with in its 
abbreviated form nin. In the genderless Sumerian nin meant 
indifferently ‘lord’ and ‘lady,’ but as there were two other words 
for ‘lord’ (mul and enu), while Niné or Nané@ was a goddess, the 
Semitic Babylonians chose to regard nin as denoting the female sex 
alone. It was only in the ideographic representation of a few divine 
names that nin—or rather its ideograph—was retained in the sense 
of ‘lord.’ 

One of these ideographic representations was that of a deity 
whose Assyrian name is unknown, though his Sumerian name was 
probably Nin-Uras. The ideographs, which, it must be remembered, 
were not pronounced, represent the Sumerian words nin and ip or dar, 
and perhaps signify ‘ the lord of the name.’ Mr. Gilmore’s proposal 
to see the name of Ninos in what Assyriologists, through ignorance 
of the real name, have been obliged to write NIN-IP, is inadmissi- 
ble: first of all, because the god was never known by such a name, 
and, secondly, because the second ideograph (IP) is an integral part 
of it. Of late it has been the fashion to call the god Adar, but as 
this name is certainly incorrect, while that of Uras is monumentally 
established, it is best for the present to term him Uras (see my 
‘Lectures on Babylonian Religion,’ pp. 151-153). Horus was an 
Assyrian king according to Pliny (‘N. H.’ xxx. 51; xxxvii. 52), 
while the Thouras of Kedrénos (‘ Hist.’ 15, 16; ep. the ‘ Paschal 
Chron.’ p. 68) is declared to be the Assyrian Arés and made the 
son of Zamés or Samas. 

The Ninos of the Greek writers, then, must be the city of 
Nina, which, as Ktésias knew, stood on the Babylonian Euphrates 
before the name had been carried northward to the more famous 
city on the Tigris. Ninyas ‘ the Ninevite’ is also Zamés the Sun- 
god, whose son Uras helped, it may be, to form the name of Arios. 
Uras was the messenger of Mul-lil ‘the lord of the ghost-world,’ 
and, as I have shown in my ‘Lectures on the Religion of the 
Ancient Babylonians,’ was originally the sun who issues forth from 
the shades of night. We can therefore understand why it is that 
in the list of Ktesias Arios is succeeded by Aralios—that is, by Arali 
or ‘ Hades.’ 

Mr. Robertson Smith disputes the connexion between the As- 
syrian Ninos and the Lydian Ninos of Herodotos. But the Lydian 
Ninos is said to be the son of Bélos. Moreover, Ihave pointed out in 
the ‘ Journal of Philology,’ xiv. 28, p. 278, that Herodotos’s scheme 

2 The puzzling Ninua must, I think, be of Aramaic origin, derived from Nind, the 


assyrianised form of Nind. At all events, Assyrian philology is powerless to explain 
it. It is of rare occurrence in the inscriptions, and is unknown to the lexical texts. 
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of Assyrian chronology is dependent on that of Lydia.*? It must 
have been derived from some Greco-Lydian source, which will 
explain not only the prominent place occupied by Sardanapallos in 
Greek accounts of Assyrian history (beginning with Herodotos) 
but also the erroneous form of his name. Assur-bani-pal was the 
first Assyrian monarch with whom the Lydians, and through them 
the Greeks, came into contact, and I see no way of accounting for 
the Greek form of his name except by supposing that it has been 
assimilated to the name of Sardes, the Lydian capital. We shall 
also have an explanation of two other facts—the mistake of Hero- 
dotos in calling Babylonia Assyria, and his extraordinary version 
of later Babylonian history. Long before the days of Herodotos 
the Assyrian power had been overthrown and Babylonia had taken 
its place, but under Assur-bani-pal, when the Lydians first became 
acquainted with the East, Babylonia was a part of Assyria acknow- 
ledging the Assyrian supremacy, and ruled by an Assyrian viceroy. 
Again, the only king of the later Babylonian empire whose name 
is known to the Greek historian is Labynétos, who assisted Syennesis 
of Kilikia in bringing about peace between: the Lydians and Me- 
dians in B.c. 585 (i. 74). Ina later chapter (i. 188) this Labynétos is 
made the husband of Nitokris and the father of the last king of Baby- 
lonia, Labynétos Il. Labynétos II of course represents Nabonidos, 
of whom Herodotos may have heard from Persian as well as from 
Lydian sources ; Labynétos I takes the place at once of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Evil-Merodach, Laborosoarchad, and Nergal-Sharezer. In 
calling him the father of Labynétos II Herodotos has made another 
mistake, since Nabonidos was a usurper, the son of Nabu-baladh- 
su-iqgbi, and apparently in no way related to the house of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

Putting Ninos the son of Bélos aside, Sardanapallos, Semiramis, 


3 T reproduce it here : 


Lower Asia. Upper Asia. 
Ts. | yrs. 
Ninos one generation .' 30 (B.c. 1250) | Ninos. . .. . . . 30 (B.c. 1250) 
Agr6én and his successors 505 His successors for 520-30 
The Mermnade . . . 170 (B.c. 715) eer a a 
Conquest of Cyrus _ B.c. 545 | The Median revolt followed 
Total number of years 705 | by a generation of auto- 
nomy (i. 96). . . . 30 (B.c. 730) 
| The Median kings . . 150 


| Conquest of Cyrus B.c. 550 

| Total number of years 700 
The kingdom of Ninos the son of Bélos separated into ‘Upper Asia’ (i. 96) and 
‘Lower Asia’ (i. 103, 107), and 30 years are counted for a generation as well as for a 
reign (ii. 142, &c.). The fall of the Herakleide in Lydia is placed 15 years, i.e. half 
a generation, after the Median revolt, in accordance with the statement that the Medes 
‘first’ revolted from Assyria, and ‘the other nations’ not till a little later (i. 96). 
Consequently Sardanapallos is assigned to B.c. 760-30, shortly before the reign of 


Semiramis. The dates of the conquests of Lydia and Babylonia by Cyrus are 
derived from the cuneiform monuments. 
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Labynetos I, and Labynetos II exhaust the list of the ‘ Assyrian’ 
sovereigns known to Herodotos, with the exception of Nitdkris and 
Sanakharib or Sennacherib. But Nitokris is an Egyptian name, and, 
if there ever was such a queen of Babylonia, Herodotos might have 
derived his knowledge of her from Egyptian authorities. That the 
name of Sanakharib was reported to him by his Egyptian guides 
is shown not only by the fact that it forms part of the Greco- 
Egyptian myth of Sethés, but also by the fact that Sanakharib is 
not called king of Assyria, but ‘ king of the Arabians and Assyrians’ 
(i. 141), the term ‘ Arabians’ being, as we learn from Manetho (ap. 
Joseph. Cont. Ap. i. 14), the equivalent of the Egyptian Shasu or 
‘Bedouin.’ Apart, therefore, from the two names, one of which 
came certainly, and the other probably, from an Egyptian source, 
all that Herodotos knows about the rulers of ‘ Assyria ’—so far as 
we can trace it home—points to a Lydian origin. 

Semiramis is the only name which remains unclassified, and, 
since it cannot be referred to Egypt, I think we are justified in 
concluding that it, too, was derived by Herodotos from a Lydian 
writer. Let us see if we can find any evidence confirmatory of 
such a view. 

The one solid fact connected with the name of Semiramis is 
that it was the name of the Asiatic goddess worshipped at Hiera- 
polis or Membij (Lucian, De Dea Syria, 39). The sacred city of 
Hierapolis or Kadesh had succeeded to the older Hierapolis or 
Carchemish, now represented by the mounds of Jerablis, a picture 
of which, with the waters of the Euphrates washing its walls, is to 
be seen on the bronzes of Balawat.‘ The statement of the pseudo- 
Lucian is supplemented by that of the Christian Melito. Lucian 
had mentioned that twice a year water was brought from a distance 
and poured into a chasm of the temple of the goddess at Hierapolis, 
the chasm being that through which the waters of the deluge 
had once been drained away (De Dea Syr. 13). Melito (Spicileg. 
Solesmense, II. p. xliv) refers to the same tradition when he says 
that the goddess Simi, the daughter of the supreme god Adad, had 
put an end to the attacks of a demon by filling the pit in which he 
lived with sea-water. The Simi of Melito is the Semi-ramis of the 
Greek writer. 


* Jerablis, written Jerabolus by Maundrell and Yaraboloos by George Smith, is 
called Jerabees by Pococke, and though intervening travellers agree with Maundrell, 
Sachau maintains that he heard only the name of Djerdbis (Reise in Syrien, p. 168). 
On the other hand, Mr. Skene informed Mr. George Smith and Mr. Boscawen that the 
real name was Jerabltis, Jerabis being a Turkish corruption of it; and I have been 
assured, not only by Sir Charles Wilson, but also by Dr. Trowbridge, the head of the 
American College at Aintab, one of whose congregation has property on the spot, that, 
the only name known to the natives when speaking among themselves is Jerabliis. 
Hoffman has endeavoured to identify the site with that of Eurépos, though not very 
successfully. Excavations, however, have shown that a small town stood there in the 
Roman period. - 
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Now the Semiramis of Syria is brought into direct connexion 
with Lydia in certain legends which betray a Lydian origin. The 
‘Etymologicum Magnum’ (s.v. Kaiiorpos) asserts that the Lydian 
hero Kayster, the eponym of the Kaystrian plain, went to Syria, 
and there became the father of Semiramis by Derketo (or Atargatis). 
With this we must connect the legend quoted from Xanthos by 
Athénaios (Deipnos. viii. 37, p. 346) that Derketé had been drowned 
in the sacred lake of Askalon by the Lydian Mopsos. The same 
story is alluded to by Stephanos of Byzantium (s.v. ’Acxddwv) 
when he says that the Lydian Askalos, the son of Hymenaios and 
brother of Tantalos, founded Askalon, after having been sent with 
an army into Syria by the Lydian king Akiamos. Derketo or 
Atargatis was, as we know, the goddess of Hierapolis, on the coins 
of which the simple ’Athi or T'aris (cf. Athén. xiii. p. 346) is found.’ 
The full form Atargatis is met with on the coins of Abd-Hadad, a 
prince who ruled at Hierapolis, as M. Six has proved, in the fourth 
century (see Waddington, Revue numismatique, new ser. v. 1861, 
pp. 9 sq.). The general conclusions to which all this leads are, 
firstly, that Semiramis was the local name of a goddess worshipped 
at Hierapolis in Syria, and, secondly, that the tradition of the 
Lydians connected this goddess with themselves. 

That the worship of the goddess spread through Syria seems to 
me, as to Mr. Robertson Smith, to be clear from the biblical name 
Shemiramoth. But I should explain this name as denoting, not 
‘images of Semiramis,’ but ‘Semiramis goddesses,’ like Anathoth, 
‘the Anats,’ or Ashtaroth, ‘the Ashtoreths,’ which are parallel to 
the Baalim or ‘Baals.’ Whether the name spread also into Kappa- 
dokia we have no means of ascertaining until the Hittite inscrip- 
tions are deciphered. But it is quite possible that it is not of 
Semitic origin and really claims connexion with that of the 
Amazonian goddess Smyrna or Myrinna. If it does, light would 
be thrown on its connexion with Lydia. 

For the present, however, I am inclined to believe that the 
Lydian legend of Derketo and Semiramis first grew up after the 
contact of Lydia with Assyria in the reign of Assur-bani-pal. The 
wealth and power of the Assyrian monarch must have made a great 
impression on the Lydians who sent their envoys to the distant 
and previously unknown Nineveh (where no one could be found to 
understand their language), in order to place themselves under his 
protection and ask his help against their Kimmerian foes. The 
fall of Assur-bani-pal’s empire, in which they themselves had no 
unimportant share, must have produced an equally great impres- 
sion, and we cannot wonder, therefore, if legends both of the luxury 
and effeminateness of the king, and of his disastrous overthrow, 
should have developed themselves in Lydia and been communicated 
5 J. P. Six, Numismatic Chronicle, 1878, pp. 106-110. 
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to the Greeks. In course of time the overthrow of the Assyrian 
power in ‘ Lower Asia’ would have become associated with the rise 
of the Mermnad dynasty whose founder assisted Egypt to shake off 
the Assyrian yoke and deal the first blow at the Assyrian empire. 

Now there is an indication that Herodotos knew of Sardana- 
pallos not only as the wealthy monarch but also as the last king of 
Nineveh. As Thukydidés showed that he was acquainted with 
Herodotos by silently contradicting him, and Herodotos himself, as 
I have pointed out elsewhere, proved his acquaintanceship with 
earlier authors by a similar practice, so Ktésias, one of whose main 
objects was to expose the ignorance of Herodotos in matters re- 
lating to oriental history, sometimes indicates a statement pro- 
ceeding from Herodotos by simply contradicting it. Thus when he 
declares that the name of the last king of Media was not Astyages, 
as the Greeks believed, but Aspadas, we may infer that the name 
of Astyages emanated from Herodotos, and when he similarly 
declares that the last king of Assyria was Thonos Konkholerés, and 
not Sardanapallos—a name which is excluded from his list of 
Assyrian kings—we may similarly infer that it was Herodotos 
who had made Sardanapallos the last ruler of Nineveh. The 
statement would have been found in those ’Acovpuoe Adyou of which 
we hear so much. 

There is another indication that the connexion of Semiramis 
with Ninos, as well as the story which made Semiramis build the 
walls of Babylon and placed Ninos in Babylonia, also originated 
with ‘ the father of history.’ At the end of the third book of Hero- 
dotos we have an account of a capture of Babylon by Zopyros in 
the time of Dareios. The account is unhistorical, as is shown not 
only by the well-known oriental legend of the mutilation of Zépyros, 
and the fact that mutilated persons like Zopyrus and Megabyzos 
could not have been, the one a satrap of Babylonia, the other the 
commander-in-chief of the Persian army, but also by the further 
fact that the details of the siege as given by Herodotos do not agree 
with the account given by Dareios at Behistun of the two sieges of 
Babylon which took place in his own reign. Ktésias, therefore, 
was doubtless correct in saying that the siege referred to by Hero- 
dotos really took place in the time of Xerxes. Now in the legend 
as reported by Herodotos we are told of two gates of Babylon, one 
called the gate of Semiramis and the other the gate of Ninos (iii. 
156), a third gate being that of Bélos. The names of the gates 
form an integral part of the legend, which is evidently derived from 
a Persian source. 

If, as I have endeavoured to show, the legend of Semiramis 
originated in Lydia, this Persian source must have been indebted to 
Lydian literature, just as the Persian legend described by Herodotos 
at the beginning of his History was indebted to Greek mythology. 
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It would appear, therefore, that Herodotos drew the materials of 
his "Acovpior Adyou, not only from Lydia and Egypt, but also from 
Persia, or at all events from a Greco-Persian source. Where he 
and Ktésias are in agreement, the Persian source must be pre- 
supposed. 

The transference of Semiramis, then, from northern Syria, and 
her transformation into a Babylonian queen, were, I believe, due to 
Persian imagination. Her connexion with Ninos on the one side 
and with the empire of Sardanapallos on the other may be accounted 
for if we assume that the name of Semiramis was carried into the 
neighbouring districts of Kilikia along with the sculpture and hiero- 
glyphs of the Hittites. Assur-bani-pal married the daughters 
both of Mugal, king of the Tibareni and of Sanda-sar-mi, king of 
Kilikia, and we learn from Greek inscriptions that Nineis and Nineps 
were Kilikian names. At Jotapa mention is made of Mopsos, the 
son of Nineps, and of Nineis the son of Konoén, the termination of 
Nineis being similar to that of the Kilikian names Kaneis, Obran- 
goneis, Dameis and Artemeis. Legend, too, discovered a direct 
connexion between Kilikia and Sardanapallos. He was said to have 
built Tarsos and Ankhiale in a day, and his tomb was pointed out 
in Tarsos.® 

Here, it will be noticed, it was Sardanapallos and not Semiramis 
who was connected with the artificial structures of eastern Asia 
Minor whose real origin had been forgotten. I agree with Mr. 
Robertson Smith in thinking that the yopuara of Babylonia which 
Semiramis is said to have erected originally meant the old mounds 
or tili of the country rather than its kari or embankments. The 
words, mporepov S52 2o0ce 6 Twrotapos ava TO mediov Tay Tedayi- 
fev, when compared with a similar expression in ii. 92, seem to 
me to be a rationalistic explanation added by Herodotos from his 
own experience of the Egyptian Delta. 

To sum up: the name of Semiramis appears to have originally 
been connected with Hierapolis in northern Syria, from whence it 
made its way to the Arameans of Mesopotamia as well as to the 
Lydians of the west. Herodotos derived his ‘ Assyrian’ history, 
setting aside Sennacherib and possibly Nitékris, mainly from a 
Lydian source which alone can explain his system of chronology. 
This source was supplemented by a Persian one, from which Ktésias 
afterwards derived some at least of his materials. The con- 





6 K. O. Miiller (Kleine Schriften, ii. 100 sq.), followed by Movers (Die Phinizier, 
i. 458), has identified Sardanapallos with Sandan, whom Ed. Meyer has proved to have 
been originally the supreme Kilikian Baal (7. d. M. G. xxxi. 4, 1877). In Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xiv. 7), Sandan, instead of Sardanapallos, is made the founder of Tarsos, 
and the so-called Tomb of Sardanapallos, or Dunek Tash, at Tarsos is shown by coins 
to have represented the pyramidal temple or funeral pyre of Sandan. The image of 
Sardanapallos stood beside that of Semiramis in the temple of Hierapolis (De Dea 
Syr. 40). 
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nexion between Semiramis and Ninos was of Persian origin; the 
Lydian author (or authors) more probably associated her with Sar- 
danapallos, the husband of a Kilikian princess. This would explain 
why it is that whereas Herodotos gives the names of Semiramis and 
Ninos to two of the gates of Babylon, he elsewhere (i. 184) places 
Semiramis only two generations before Gygés and Sardanapallos, 
or about B.c. 750. It is, perhaps, hardly needful to add that the 
cuneiform tablets have given us a continuous chronology of Baby- 
lonia from the accession of Nabonassar in B.c. 747 to the overthrow of 
the kingdom of Nabonidos, and that among the rulers of Babylonia 
throughout this period there is not a single queen. 
A. H. Saycg. 


LORD FINGALL’S CARTULARY OF READING ABBEY. 


Tue Cartulary of Reading Abbey, belonging to the earl of Fingall, 
is in many respects one of the most interesting, and probably the 
most valuable, of the several records which are known to exist of 
that once important foundation. 

Although not alluded to in the report of the inspector appointed 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission in his recently published 
account of Lord Fingall’s collection, there can be no doubt that 
this is the Wollascot MS. mentioned by Coates in his history of 
Reading, 1802, and that it has been lost sight of for some years. 
A reference in the British Museum led the writer to think it might 
possibly be in Lord Fingall’s possession. His lordship was kind 
enough to have a search made, and to authorise the publication 
of the following particulars. 

The volume, judging from the various styles of the hand- 
writing, would seem to have been written in the early part of the 
fiftéenth century; it is in its original state, bound in oak boards, 
covered with white leather, and, when shut, is fastened by a strong 
leather strap, which closes upon a brass clasp let into the middle 
of the right side of the cover. The size of the book is eleven inches 
and a quarter by eight inches and a quarter ; rather larger than the 
other cartularies of Reading Abbey which are deposited at the British 
Museum. 

A memorandum affixed to the fly-leaf runs as follows :—‘ This 
book of the charters of Reading Abbey was found secreted in a very 
concealed and unknown corner in my Lord Fingall’s house at Shine- 
field near Reading. It was brought to Woolhampton Great House, 
now Mrs. Crew’s, by Gul. Corderoy the steward, with several other 
books found by a bricklayer necessitated to pull some part of the 
house, or rather part of a wall, down in order to repair thoroughly 
a chimney in Shinefield House. This account I had from the fore- 
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mentioned Mr. Corderoy on Wednesday the twentieth of June 1792 
(ninety-two), who likewise supposes the bricklayer, who is now living 
at Reading, found no small sum of money or something valuable, 
as shortly after that time he advanced much in the world by means 
of money which no one knows how he could be worth. Wrote this 
account on June 28rd, 1792. N.B. Mr. Cordery told me that in 
this concealed place there was convenient room for three persons, 
there being three seats.’ Although the memorandum is not signed, 
it bears evidences of its authenticity, and there can be no doubt 
that the volume was found, as stated, secreted at Shinfield House 
in the manner above described. 

The volume comprises ninety-nine folios of vellum. On the first 
page is an original entry to the following effect :—Hic est liber 
sancte Marie Radingie claustralibus, quem qui celaverit vel fraudem de 
eo fecerit Anathema sit. Vynnyngtoun. 

The table of contents at the beginning comprises a list of the 
first 815 charters, a list of the relics, catalogues of the books kept 
at the abbey at Reading, and also at the church at Leominster, a 
dependency of the abbey, and an inventory of the vestments. In 
these respects Lord Fingall’s cartulary is superior to the others, 
and, in addition, it contains many important and interesting papal 
bulls and writs. 

The several charters are entered with some regard to chrono- 
logical order and according to the degree or rank of the various 
donors and others. They commence with the foundation charter 
of Henry I, and are followed by several others by the same king ; 
next come those of his daughter the empress Matilda, and of 
Adelisa the queen; then others by the several subsequent kings 
down to and including Henry III. There are also grants by some 
of the kings of Scotland, and by many great personages, amongst 
whom are Gervase Parnell, William earl of Ferrers, Roger Bigod, 
William de Albeni earl of Sussex, William and Geoffry Martel, 
William earl of Chester, Roger earl of Warwick, William Achard, 
&e. Deeds of confirmation by some of the archbishops of Canter- 
bury and bishops of Salisbury are to be found here, together with 
bulls and briefs by the several popes who claimed to exercise 
rights, and to make concessions to the abbey, among whom are 
Honorius II, Innocent II, Calixtus II, Eugenius III, Adrian IV, 
Alexander III, and Clement ITI. 

Not the least interesting part of this Fingall cartulary is the 
lists of the books kept at Reading and Leominster. In the library 
at the former place the number was 228, and at the latter 130. 
Amongst them are five complete bibles, viz., four at Reading and 
one at Leominster. Of the four at Reading one is stated to have 
been in two volumes, another in three volumes ; a third copy, entered 
in the list as formerly belonging to the bishop of London, was in 
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two volumes; and the fourth copy, in two volumes, is mentioned as 
having been made by G., the singer or chanter [cantor] to be kept 
in the cloisters. 

Next in order of the Reading books follow a copy of the Penta- 
teuch, with a commentary; two books of the Psalms, also with a 
commentary ; the books of Exodus, of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Eccle- 
siastes, Song of Songs, Kings; the epistles of St. Paul; also the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah; the gospels of Matthew, Mark, John, 
and Luke, books on the Sacraments, seventeen of St. Augustine's 
works, several homilies, lives of the fathers, various writings by 
Jerome, Josephus, Bede, Ambrose, Origen, Isidorus, Anselm, Chry- 
sostom, and Peter Alfonsi; a ‘history of the English’ in one volume; 
besides various sermons, lectures, missals, graduals, troparii, pro- 
cessionals, antiphons, psalters, the epistles of Seneca, Bucolics, 
and Georgies of Virgil, epistles of Horace, Juvenal, &ec., &c. 

Great care is shown in the preparation of these catalogues of 
books. The number of volumes of each work is carefully stated, 
and where a book is known by one description which may not be 
considered quite sufficient, an explanatory note is added to the 
effect that this particular book contains also other matter. Mention 
is also made as to some of the books coming from particular places 
or persons, and as to others being kept in certain parts of the 
abbey; for instance, the service books used in the chapels of Abbot 
Joseph and of the Abbot of Hide are stated to have come from 
Bordeaux. The Bucolics and Georgics of Virgil, the epistles of 
Horace and Juvenal, are stated to have been given to the abbey 
by Ralf the priest of Whitchurch. 

This catalogue of Reading Abbey books in the Fingall cartulary 
is believed to be the only one in existence, and as the latest date of 
the royal charters which are entered in the cartulary appears to 
be that of Henry III, the several books enumerated may fairly be 
considered to have been at Reading during and previously to the 
thirteenth century. Many of the manuscripts taken from Reading 
Abbey at its dissolution are now in the Bodleian and the British 
Museum, and a few of them have been identified with the catalogue 
now given. 

Some idea may be formed of the interest attaching to 
Reading Abbey in former days from the large and varied number 
of the relics kept within its walls, as appears by the long list of 
them entered immediately at the end of the list of charters, and 
before the catalogue of the books in the first part of this cartulary. 
The great number of these at Reading, of which there are 234 
separate entries in the list, and the care evidently bestowed upon 
them, tend to show the value put upon these possessions at the 
time when this great abbey was at the height of its power. 

The variety of the relics is also remarkable. The list is classi- 
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fied according to the persons whose memories are desired to be 
perpetuated. First are mentioned those relating to our Lord; 
next those of the Virgin Mary; then several said to belong to 
(a) the patriarchs and prophets, (b) the apostles, (c) the martyrs, 
(d) the confessors, (e) the virgins; at the end is a statement that 
there are many other relics which were omitted to be written down. 
Some of those appertaining to our Lord were :—a cross brought from 
Constantinople, gilt with the gold offered to Christ; his foreskin 
which the emperor Constantine [sic] is stated to have sent to King 
Henry I; a piece of our Lord’s shoe [caliga]; blood and water 
from his side; several stones, pieces of rock, and earth from Beth- 
lehem and other places. Of those in connexion with the Virgin 
Mary are mentioned, some of her hair, ‘as it is thought,’ parts of 
her garments and her bed, and of her tomb. Of those relating to 
the patriarchs and prophets, parts of the rods of Moses and of Aaron, 
of the rock which Moses struck, manna from Mount Sinai, three 
teeth and some of the bones of St. Simeon. Of the relics of the 
apostles: the hand of St. James, and the cloth in which it was 
wrapped; the robe of St. Thomas, and a tooth of St. Luke the 
evangelist. Of the martyrs, as also of the confessors, and of the 
virgins: the bones, the teeth, the hair, the arms, the fingers, and 
the heads of many of them are all duly entered in the list. 

On the dissolution of the abbey, Dr. London sent to Cromwell 
a list of relics which he had seized and locked up behind the high 
altar, ‘redy at his lordeship’s commandement.’ It is a much 
smaller list than that given here.! 

The vestments and other articles used at the abbey for eccle- 
siastical purposes form the subject of a separate list in the table 
of contents in this cartulary. The following is the list :— 


Hee sunt sub manu custodis capparum : 


Cappe centum et novem, ex quibus xiii sunt brudate. Item cappe due 
coloris indici brudate. 

Casule decem et novem ex dono A. abbatis. 

Dalmatice decem et septem. 

Tunice sexdecim. 

Item dalmatica et tunica de nigro camelino ex dono A. abbatis. 

Ante altaria brudata duo. 

Ante altaria de serico ad majus altare iiii. 

Item ante altaria de serico per cetera altaria x. 

Turribula deaurata duo. 

Stole v cum totidem manipulis. 

Pulvinaria de serico vii. 

Missale unum argento deaurato coopertum. 

Pomum unum argenteum et deauratum. 


' It is printed by Thomas Wright, Suppression of the Monasteries, p. 226 (Camden 
Society). 
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Pectines eburnei iii. 

Baculi pastorales iii; unus qui fuit Symonis? abbatis; et unus qui fuit 
Helie abbatis, cum curvamine eburneo. Item unus cum curvamine 
corneo qui fuit Hugonis abbatis. Et unus cum transverso cristallino. 
Item duo absque curvamine. 

Monilia duo: scilicet unum aureum de cappa regis et aliud argenteum de 
cappa abbatis de Rameseia. Item duo ad cappas A. abbatis. Item 
cappa una de viridi baldekino ex dono Henrici Regis III. Item cappe 
due coloribus indicis de panno serico qui venit cum corpore filii Ricardi 
comitis. Item cappa una de baldekino purpureo qui venit cum corpore 
filie predicti comitis. 

Dominus A. abbas dedit cappam unam Saribiriensi ecclesie. Cappa una 
reddita fuit sacriste oleo perfuso per Hugonem Bruc’. Item duo paria 
dalmaticarum et tunicarum. 

Item casula una alba que posita est ad altare sancte Katerine. 


The following is a full copy of the list of books kept in Reading 
Abbey as shown by Lord Fingall’s cartulary :— 


Hii sunt libri qui continentur in Radingensi Ecclesia. 


Bibliotece iiii: prima in duobus voluminibus ; secunda in tribus; tercia 
parva, que fuit R. London{iensis] episcopi, in duobus voluminibus ; 
quarta similiter in duobus voluminibus, quam G. Cantor fecit tenen- 
dam in claustro. 

Pentatheucum glosatum, quod fuit R. Episcopi London{iensis], scilicet 
Genesis in uno volumine, in quo etiam continentur ii libri Salomonis 
glosati, scilicet Parabola et Ecclesiastes. 

Exodus in uno volumine; Leviticus liber, Numeri, Deutronomium in 
singulis voluminibus. 

Josue in uno volumine, in quo etiam continentur liber Sapientie et 
Ecclesiasticum, glosata sicut scolis. 

Judicum glosatus sicut scolis in uno volumine, in quo etiam continentur 
Ruth, Parabola, Ecclesiastes, Cantica Canticorum. 

Regum glosatus sicut in scolis legi solet [E}xpositio super libros Regum 
in uno volumine [Y]saias glosatus. 

Decreta v in singulis voluminibus, prima que fuerunt Magistri Gileberti, 
secunda que Anselmus supprior dedit, tertia que fuerunt Adam de 
Dimmoe, quarta que G. Cantor fecit habenda in claustro, quinta que 
fuerunt Hugonis physici. 

Psalteria duo optima glosata inter lineas, unum quod fuit Rogerii Sigar, 
alterum quod fuit Hugonis de Bukingeham secundum m{agistrum] 
Petrum. 

Item Psalterium glosatum, quod magister G. dedit. 

Glosa super Psalterium secundum mfagistrum] Rad[ulfum] in uno volu- 
mine, ubi etiam continetur alia expositio super Psalterium. 

Item Psalterium, quod Rogerus Dure teste dedit, glosatum secundum G. 
porrensem [s7c]. 


? Simon died in 1226; Helias in 1212; and Hugh was abbot of Clugny in 1229, 
Coates’s Reading. 
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Epistule Pauli glosate secundum m{[agistrum] p[etrum], quas magister G. 
dedit. 

Item expositio super epistolas Pauli secundum m{agistrum] G. porretanum 
in uno volumine, ubi est et textus epistolarum ante glosas. 

Item epistole Pauli in uno volumine, in quo etiam continetur brevis 
expositio super Psalterium et amalarius et expositio Remigii Antisio- 
dorensis super canonem, missa et liber penitentialis. 

Item epistole Pauli glosate in uno volumine, ubi etiam est de interpreta- 
tionibus Hebraicorum nominum. 

Auno super epistolas Pauli in uno volumine. 

Sententie magistri Petri in uno volumine, que fuerunt magistri G. 

Item sententie m{agistri] P{etri] in alio volumine, que fuerunt mfagistri] 
Martini, in quo etiam volumine continetur liber unus, scilicet liber 
Petri damiani de officiis divinis per anni circulum. 

Item liber sic intitulatus, Liber Sententiarum, in quo etiam continetur 
brevis et utilis exceptio historie veteris et novi testamenti et plures 
tractatus et sententie diverse ex diversis locis sumpte. 

Item liber sic intitulatus, sententie patrum, liber magne utilitatis. 

Item liber m{agistri] Hugonis de sacramentis in uno volumine, ubi etiam 
est illa summa de fide spe et karitate. 

Item liber m{agistri] H[ugonis] de sacramentis in uno volumine. 

Cassiodorus super Psalterium in tribus voluminibus. 

Parabole Salomonis in uno volumine, ubi est etiam utilis quedam exceptio 
sententiarum magistri P. 

Augustinus super Psalterium in tribus voluminibus. 

Augustinus super Cantica graduum et usque ad finem Psalterii in uno 
volumine. 

Augustinus de civitate dei in uno volumine. 

Augustinus de verbis domini secundum iiii euuangelistas et de verbis 
apostoli sermones Ixxxix. 

Augustinus de consensu euuangelistarum. 

Augustinus unum malum in uno volumine, in quo etiam continentur 
Augustinus de libero arbitrio, et Augustinus de natura boni, et Augus- 
tinus contra v hereses. 

Augustinus de nuptiis et concupiscentia in uno volumine, in quo etiam 
continentur Augustinus de perfectione justicie hominum, et Augus- 
tinus de natura et gracia, et Augustinus de gratia et libero arbitrio, et 
Augustinus de correptione et gratia. 

Epistole Augustini in uno volumine, in quo contineter etiam liber sic 
intitulatus liber exhortationis. 

Augustinus de adulterinis conjugiis in uno volumine, in quo etiam 
continetur Augustinus de disciplina Christianorum, Augustinus de 
cura pro mortuis agenda, Augustinus de mendatio, Augustinus contra 
mendatium, de natura et origine anime, ad renatum liber unus, ad 
petrum presbyterum liber unus, ad vincentium victorem liber unus, et 
admonitio quedam Augustini. 

Augustinus de videndo deo-in uno volumine, in quo etiam continentur 
epistole Augustini lx et xiiii. 

Augustinus de quantitate anime in uno volumine, in quo etiam continetur 
Augustinus super illud apostoli ‘fundamentum nemo potest ponere’ 
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et cetera et Ysidorus contra judeos et dialogus qui sic incipit ‘ Mater 
virtutum karitas.’ 

Confessionum Augustini libri xiii in uno volumine. 

Augustinus contra achedemicos in uno volumine, in quo etiam continetur 
hystoria britonum secundum Gaufr{idum] monumetensem. 

Augustinus super epistolam Johannis in uno volumine, ubi etiam con- 
tinetur formula vite honeste. 

Augustinus de sermone domini in monte in uno volumine, in quo etiam 
continentur Augustinus super epistolam johannis et Ambriosius] de 
officiis ministrorum. 

Augustinus super genesim ad literam. 

Exameron Basilii. 

Expositio super apocal[ypsin}. 

Isidorus de summo bono. 

Gesta Regis Henrici secundi. 

Ystoria Rading’ in uno volumine. 

Duodecim prophete glosati. 

Augustinus de vera religione in uno volumine, in quo etiam continentur 
Augustinus de doctrina Christianorum et disputatio contra felicianum 
hereticum. 

Augustinus de trinitate in uno volumine. 

Hylarius de trinitate in uno volumine. 

Moralia Gregorii in duobus voluminibus. 

Registrum Gregorii pape in uno volumine. 

Gregorius super ezechielem in uno volumine. 

Pastoralis Gregorii pape in uno volumine. 

Quadranginta omelie Gregorii pape in uno volumine. 

Excerpta moralium in uno volumine. 

Dialogus Gregorii pape in uno volumine. 

Paterius in duobus voluminibus. 

Viginti quatuor collationes in mo volumine. 

Decem et xiiii [sic] collationes in uno volumine. 

Liber scintillarum in uno volumine, ubi etiam habentur plures sententie 
Anselmi. 

Vite patrum in uno volumine. 

Ieronimus super Ysaiam in uno volumine. 

Ieronimus super Danielem et xii prophetas in uno volumine. 

Epistole Ieronimi in uno volumine, in quo etiam continetur disputatio de 
ratione anime et dialogus Augustini et jeronimi. 

Ieronimus super Matheum. 

Ieronimus de hebraicis questionibus in uno volumine, in quo etiam con- 
tinetur Ieronimus de interpretationibus hebraicorum nominum. 

Ieronimus de illustribus viris in uno volumine, in quo etiam continetur 
liber cassiodori de institutionibus divinarum scripturarum. 

Ieronimus contra jovinianum in uno volumine, ubi etiam est ieronimus 
de menbris [sic] domini. 

Hystoria ecclesiastica in uno volumine. 

Cronica Eusebii Ieromini prosperi sigeberti monachi gemblacensis in uno 
volumine. 

Iosephus in duobus voluminibus. 
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Egesippus in uno volumine. 

Vita Karoli et Alexandri et gesta normannorum ducum et alia. 

Hystoria Anglorum in uno volumine. 

Rabanus super matheum in uno volumine. 

[Bjeda super cantica canticorum in uno volumine. 

Beda super parabolas Salomonis in uno volumine. 

Beda super lucam in uno volumine. 

Beda super actus apostolorum in uno volumine. 

Beda de temporibus in uno volumine, ubi etiam est compotus alberici. 

Beda de tabernaculo, in quo continentur liber Augustini de penitentia, de 
x cordis, de x plagis, et epistola Boetii contra euticen et tractatus 
m{agistri] h{ugonis] super antiphonam ‘ tota pulcra es.’ 

Beda super Marcum in uno volumine. 

Beda super vii canonicas epistolas in uno volumine, ubi etiam est expo- 
sitio ejusdem super apocalipsin. 

Rabanus de corpore et sanguine domini, ubi etiam Guimundus et Lan- 
francus de eodem et dominus vobiscum. 

Bernardus super cantica canticorum in uno volumine. 

Ambrjosius] super lucam in uno volumine. 

Exameron Ambr{osii] in uno volumine. 

Ambr{osius] de fide in uno volumine. 

Ambrfosius] super ‘ beati immaculati ’ in uno volumine. 

Ambr{[osius] de officiis in uno volumine, in quo etiam continetur enchi- 
ridion, epistola johannis episcopi ad theodorum monachum et alia de 
milicia spiritali et tercia de milicia Christi et liber ejusdem de eo quod 
non leditur quis nisi a se ipso et de compunctione et reparatione 
lapsi. 

Ambriosius] de conflictu vitiorum in uno volumine, ubi etiam sunt omelie 
xiiii ad monachos et omelie Eusebii de pascha et vite Abbatum Oddonis, 
Maioli, Odilonis, Egidii. 

Ambrosius de penitincia, ubi etiam Ambr{osius] de bono mortis expositio, 
Bede super tobiam, Ambriosius] de Misteriis, ambrosius de sacramentis. 

Ambriosius] de virginitate, ubi etiam Ambrosius: de lapsu virginis conse- 
crate. 

Liber qui vocatur speculum in uno volumine. 

Liber Oddonis Abbatis in uno volumine. 

Liber Clementis in uno volumine. 

Liber Petri Ravenensis in uno volumine. 

Amalarius in uno volumine. 

Origenes super vetus testamentum in uno volumine. 

Origenes super librum numeri in uno volumine, ubi etiam sunt epistole 
leonis pape contra euticen et sermones sancti Augustini de unitate 
trinitatis et de incarnfatione] domini et sermones maximi episcopi de 
adventu domini. 

Epithalamium Origenis super cantica canticorum, ubi etiam est liber 
rabani mauri de institutionibus clericorum. 

Origenis super Iesu nave, ubi etiam continetur liber qui vocatur sigillum 
Sancte Marie et exceptio (Gregorii) super cantica canticorum. 

Omelie orig{inis] super judicium, ubi etiam continentur sermones cujus- 

dam in precipuis festis. 
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Ysidorus ethimologiarum in uno volumine. 

Ysidorus super eptaticum in uno volumine, ubi etiam est expositio Bede 
de muliere forte et de quattuor difficilibus, et quidam tractatus qui sic 
incipiunt ‘ dum medium silentium,’ et responsiones Augustini ad ques- 
tiones orosii. 

Liber Anselmi ‘ cur deus homo’ in uno volumine, ubi etiam sunt libri 
ejusdem de conceptu virginali, Monologion, de incarnatione verbi, medi- 
tatio nostre Redemptionis. 

Prosologion Anselmi in uno volumine, in quo continentur hii libri : de con- 
cordia prescientie et predestinationis ac gratie Dei cum libero arbitrio, 
de processione spiritus sancti, de sacrificio azimi fermentati, et trac- 
tatus de veritate et de libero arbitrio et de casu diaboli et omelie 
Crisostomi de Laude Pauli. 

Petrus alfunsi contra judeos in uno volumine, ubi est etiam bestiarius. 

Item Petrus alfunsi contra judeos in alio volumine. 

Lamentationes Jeremie in uno volumine quas Rodbertus exposuit. 

Expositio super Apocalipsin in uno volumine. 

Prognosticon Julianii pomerii in uno volumine, in quo etiam continentur 
hii libri: Bacarius de reparatione lapsi, encheridion de bono conjugii 
Augustini, et Augustinus de bono virginitatis. 

Liber Roberti Abbatis de benedictionibus patriarcharum in uno volumine, 
in quo etiam continentur Augustinus de origine anime, expositio 
canonis, sermo de sacramentis neophitorum, et tractatus de ordina- 
tione clericorum et de indumentis sacerdotalibus vel pontificalibus. 

Iohannes Crisostomus super epistolam ad Hebreos in uno volumine. 

Hystoria tripartita in uno volumine, ubi etiam vita et miracula sancti 
Thome, archiepiscopi et m[artyris] et vita sancti David et brendani et 
brigide et petroci et cuthberti. 

Expositio m{agistrj] H{ugonis] super ierarchiam Dionisii in uno volumine, 
ubi est etiam expositio Origenis super euuangelium ‘ In principio e{rat] 
vierbum]’ et expositio dominice orationis et expositio crisostomi in 
psalmum | in ii libris. 

Liber de sciente et nesciente, ubi etiam libellus de inquirente et respon- 
dente et multe alie sententie et narrationes* miraculorum que in 
capite libri prenotate sunt. 

Anselmus super Iohannem, ubi etiam miracula Petri abbatis cluniacensis 
continentur. 

Miracula Marie matris Domini in uno volumine, ubi etiam vita sancte 
wilgide. 

Effrem in uno volumine, ubi etiam monita basilii et sinonima ysidori 
continentur. 

Epistole Leonis Pape in uno volumine, ubi etiam sermones Augustini de 
incarnatione Domini et omelie Cesarii ad monachos et vita Johannis 
elimonis episcopi. 

Instituta Monachorum in uno volumine, ubi etiam liber Roberti de 
conubio patriarche Jacob. 

Didimus in Spiritu Sancto in uno volumine, ubi etiam libri prosperi iii 
de vita contemplativa, de vitiis et virtutibus. 

Apocalipsis in uno volumine. 

8 Narrationes: MS. narratiotones. 
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Libellus unus qui sic intitulatur vita Sancti Cuthberti, ubi sunt et alia 
multa utilia. 

Matheus glosatus, ubi etiam parnomia yvonis. 

Item Matheus glosatus. 

Item Matheus glosatus, ubi est pars ysodori ethimologie. 

Marcus glosatus in corio presso. 

Iohannis glosatus in corio presso. 

Lucas glosatus in corio presso. 

Omeliarii duo in duobus voluminibus. 

Passionarii iii in tribus voluminibus. 

Martyrologium. 

Breviaria v, unum in duobus voluminibus de capella claustri, secundum 
in capella hospitum, tercium in infirmaria. 

In capella abbatis ii in iiij voluminibus. 

Sermones in refectorio in uno volumine. 

Lectionarius in duobus voluminibus. 

Liber ad collationem in uno volumine. 

Consuetudines cluniacenses in uno volumine. 

Liber episcopalis. 

Libri missales ad majorem missam tres, unus in cappis argento opertus 
et super auratus, alter in albis et dominicis argento tectus, tercius 
cotidianis ad missam matutinalem unus. 

Ad missas privatas tam in ecclesia quam in capellis per totum, scilicet 
xv plenarii, duo parvi. 

Libri graduales undecim offerendarii duo. 

Item in capella abbatis graduales ii et unus epistolaris. 

Item in capella Joseph duo troparii breviarium, unum quod fuit thome 
de Hida et missalis quem cum superioribus computavimus. 

Troparii ornati argento novem. 

Troparii pallis operti vi. 

Troparii simplices xiii. 

Libri processionales plenarii vi. 

Alii vii in rogationibus tantum. 

Antiphonarii vii. 

Epistolarii duo. 

Collectanei duo, unus cotidianus, alter in cappis duo ad suffragia sanc- 
torum, quorum unus jugiter in choro. 

Quartus antiquus qui est ad sanctum Michaelem. 

Quintus qui est ad exequias defunctorum. 

Psalterium quod fuit Radulfi de Witchurche, item Psalterium Jordani. 

Psalteria noviciorum iii. 

Item iii cathenata, duo in ecclesia, duo in infirmaria, unum quod fuit 
Joseph. 

Glose super Psalterium et epistolas Pauli. 

Secunda pars sacramentorum Hugonis et illa summa que sic incipit de 
fide et spe, in uno volumine, ubi est etiam tractatus magistri Hugonis 
de incorrupta virginitate beate Marie et tractatus Bernardi abbatis de 
deo et apologeticum ejusdem ad Willelmum abbatem. 

Epistole Senece in uno volumine. 

Matheus in uno volumine partim glosatus. 
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Glose super Apocalipsin in uno volumine. 


Priscianus magnus et de constructionibus et de accentibus in uno volumine. 


Item priscianus magnus in uno volumine. 
Elenchi et topica Aristotilis in uno volumine. 
Boetius de consolatione philosophie in uno volumine. 


Liber de Physica passionarius, scilicet qui fuit abbatis Anscherii, in uno 


volumine ; item liber graduum. 
Epistole Canonice glosate in uno volumine. 
Matheus glosatus. 
Johannes glosatus. 
Lucas glosatus. 
Apocalipsis glosatus et cantica canticorum in uno volumine. 
Ambrosius de officiis. 
Tractatus magistri Hugonis de contemptu mundi. 
Historia scolastica et Radulfus super Leviticum in uno volumine. 


Hui Libri venerunt de Burdegal{ia). 
Missale continens tantum collectas. 
Liber Evangeliorum tectus corio rubro. 
Liber epistolarum tectus eodem modo. 
Liber capituli. 
Libri de capella abbatis Joseph. 


Missale plenarium cum nota. 
Aliud continens tantum collectas. 
Liber evangeliorum. 

KEpistolarius cum libro capituli. 
Duo gradalia. 


De capella abbatis de Hida. 


Missale quod superius computatum est. 

Aliud continens tantum collectas. 

Epistolarius in corio presso. 

Breviarium in duobus voluminibus sicut superius notatum est. 


Inbri quos dedit Radulfus presbiter de Witkir’. 


Bucolica et Georgica virgilii. 
Ode et poetria et sermones etc. 
Epistole oratii. 

Juvenalis. 


The following is a copy of the entry in the cartulary as to the 


books kept in the church at Leominster :— 


Hii libri habentur in Leonensi ecclesia. 


Biblioteca ex integro per ordinem. 

Augustinus super psalterium in tribus voluminibus. 
Augustinus de civitate dei. 

Augustinus super Johannem. 


Augustinus de vera religione et ejusdem soliloquia; idem de quantitate 
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anime in eodem volumine, in quo etiam scribitur liber Cassiodori de 
anima. 

Epistole Augustini. 

Encheridion Augustini; idem de mendatio in eodem volumine. 

Item Augustinus de mendatio in alio volumine. 

Confessiones Augustini. 

Passionalis. 

Miracula sancte marie. 

Duo omeliarii diversorum tractatorum utrosque incipiente Beda. 

Item Beda super canonicas epistolas et prima pars epitalamii super cantica 
canticorum in uno volumine. 

Moralium beati Gregorii pape libri xxii. 

Item vi quaterni secunde partis hoc est usque ad illum locum. 

Rotula cum vita sancti Guthlaci anglice scripta. 

Quadraginta omelie Gregorii pape. 

Gregorius super Ezechielem in quo et quedam cantica canticorum 
scribuntur. 

Dialogus Gregorii cui inseruntur et alia quedam soliloquia Augustini. 

Registrum Gregorii pape. 

Exameron Ambrosii. 

Ambrosius de officiis. 

Ysidorus super eptaticum. 

Ysidorus de summo bono. 

Pars quedam licit minima expositionis super libros regum cum historia de 
cruce. 

Ysidorus Ethimologiarum imperfectus. 

Quedam omelie origenis super librum judicum et Ysaiam et Jeremiam. 

Origenis super Leviticum. 

Cassiodorus super psalterium. 

Prima quinquagena psalterii secundum Gilebertum Porreti et item a 
Dixit dominus usque in finem libri in eodem volumine quod corio 
rubro tectum est. 

Expositio super apocalipsin in cujus fine diversorum philosophorum 
epistole et sententie scribuntur. 

Expositio super librum Iosue et epistole canonice glosate et apocalipsis 
simul in eodem volumine. 

Decem collationes. 

Liber Oddonis abbatis. 

Sermo de nativitate domini cum diversis diversorum doctorum sermoni- 
bus quos sequitur vita Iohannis Elimonis in eodem volumine. 

Diadema monachorum. 

Excerpta moralium. 

Vite patrum. 

Sermones in festis in refectoris legendi et in eodem volumine omelie 
Eusebii de pascha et omelie Cesarii ad monachos. 

Medicinalis unus anglicis litteris scriptus. 

Sermones ad collationem. 

Liber Hugonis abbatis Rading. 

Vita beati Anselmi. 

Sedulius. 
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Liber qui appellatur landboc. 

Vita sancti Brendani et sancti Brigide et sancti David et passio sancti 
Edwardi Regis et Martiris in uno volumine, 

Tractatus magistri Hugonis de archa domini. Idem de ecclesiasticis sacra- 
mentis in eodem volumine cum diversis sententiis Anselmi Bernardi 
Clarevall’ abbatis. 

Sententie magistri Petri. 

Hii libri glosati. 

Johannes, Matheus, [Mjarcus Psalterium. Item Psalterium. Psalterium 
imperfectum, in quo etiam scribuntur cantica canticorum. Parabole 
Salomonis et ecclesiastes in uno volumine. Item parabole Salomonis et 
ecclesiastes in uno volumine. Duodecim prophete epistole Pauli 
apocalipsis. Item apocalipsis. Missales vi. Textus evangelorum 
duo excepto parvo. Epistolare unum. Gradales vi. Processionalia 
x. Coll{ationarii] ii. Antiphonarii iiii, Breviaria iiii. Diurnale i. 
Lectionarii iii. Troparii x. Psalteria iii, Ymnfalia]ii. Libri con- 
suetudinum iii. Ad sepulturam defunctorum et obsequia egrotantium 
liber unus libri capituli ii. Passio sancti Thome et miracula ejus. 


S. Barriep. 


NOTE ON CHARLES I AND THE EARL OF GLAMORGAN. 


Stnce my article on this subject in the last number of the Review 
was in type, it has occurred to me that I may have been unjust to 
Glamorgan in supposing that the word ‘primo’ inserted in the 
patent of his dukedom was forged by him or by his instructions in 
1660. Is it not possible that it was added in 1645, and that too 
with the approval of Charles I? 

When the warrant directing the law officers of the crown to 
take the necessary steps for conferring adukedom upon Glamorgan’s 
fathér was signed, on 6 Jan. 1645, the old man was not to proceed 
farther for fear of drawing attention to his son’s services in Ireland. 
The question would then arise as to the relation of the warrant to 
the patent of dukedom previously granted to Glamorgan. It would 
not do to destroy it, as if the father died before the warrant was 
taken to the signet office, there would then be no dukedom at all. 
On the other hand, upon the hypothesis which I have provisionally 
adopted, that there had been some ill feeling between the father 
and son, it is intelligible that the old man would not have been well 
pleased to know that Glamorgan had in his possession a patent 
bearing a date eight months before his own warrant, and might 
therefore produce it as giving him precedence over his father. This 
last difficulty would be removed by altering the date. If Worcester 
lived to produce his warrant and to have his patent made out, his 
son, whose patent was now dated 4 May 1645, could not come 
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before him ; whereas, if Worcester died before sending his warrant 
to the signet office, Glamorgan could show his own patent, and it 
would not be of much consequence to him whether it was dated in 
1644 or in 1645. Such a thing might have been done by family 
arrangement, or it might have been done with the king’s assent. 
That it was so is, of course, only a guess, but it appears to me 
sufficiently probable to make me wish to withdraw the imputations 
upon Glamorgan's character which I founded on a different solution 
of the problem. 

Whilst I am upon the subject, I may add that I have recently 
met with a curious account by a certain Allan Boteler or Butler of 
an interview with Worcester at Raglan, from which it appears that 
Worcester, at least, had no doubt that the king’s authority to treat 
in Ireland was genuine. Boteler was employed to take a message 
from the king at Oxford to Ormond, and he passed through Raglan 
on the way. His narrative is amongst the Carte MSS. XXX fol. 
307. He says that he left Oxford on 22 Feb. 1646, that is to say 
1645, as neither was the king any longer at Oxford, or Worcester 
at Raglan, in 1644. 

The extract relating to his conversation with Worcester is as 
follows :— 

‘On that I delivered to his Lordship his Ma*** most gratious 
and comfortable message concerning my lord his sonne, with 
thankes for their former loyall expressions unto which my Lord 
Marquesse answered that it was the griefe of his heart that he was 
inforced to say that the King was wavering and fickle, and that at 
his Ma‘ last being there, he lent him a booke to read in his 
chamber, the beginning of which he knowes he read, but if he had 
ended it, it would have shewed him what it was to be a fickle 
Prince, for was it not enough, said his Lordship, to suffer him the 
Lord Glamorgan to be unjustly imprisoned by the Lord Marquesse 
of Ormond for what he had his Ma** authority for; but that the 
King must in print protest against his proceedings and his owne 
allowance, and not yett recall it; but I will pray for him, and that 
he may be more constant to his freinds, saith my Lord.’ 

The book referred to is known to have been Gower’s from a 
passage in Bayly’s ‘ Golden Apophthegms,’ p. 5, and it was no 
doubt the ‘Confessio Amantis.’ The photograph of the king’s 
warrant to Glamorgan, from which the facsimile which accompanied 
my article was made, has since been deposited in the manuscript. 
room of the British Museum. Samuet R. GARDINER. 
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Reviews of Books 


Histoire du Pewple d’Israél. Par Ernest Renan. Tome I. 
(Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1887.) 


THE first volume of M. Renan’s new work carries down the history of 
Israel to the establishment of Jerusalem as the capital of King David. 
Two more volumes are written, though they still await the author’s final 
touches ; these will continue the narrative ‘to the epoch of Ezra, that is 
up to the definitive establishment of Judaism.’ To these volumes, for the 
revision of which he allows himself two years, M. Renan hopes to add 
a fourth, upon the period of the Hasmoneans; but to this part of his 
plan he attaches less importance, believing that the fourth volume 
will be comparatively easy to write, and that in case of necessity 
a translation of one of the many German books on the subject would 
suffice to stop the gap. It is somewhat difficult to understand how 
M. Renan, who is fully possessed by the idea that the whole significance 
of the history of Israel lies in the sphere of religion, comes to hold that 
the period subsequent to the work of Ezra has been already so satisfactorily 
elucidated that (as he puts it) ‘one may almost say that there are not two 
ways’ of writing about it. It would seem that he attaches little importance 
to the obscure tract of two and a half centuries which separates Ezra from 
the Maccabee revolt, and no doubt as regards the political record that period 
is almost an absolute blank. But for the history of religion these cen- 
turies are of the highest importance. It was during them that the 
religious and social life of Israel reshaped itself in accordance with the 
institutions of Ezra. The legal establishment of Judaism was completed 
by Ezra and Nehemiah ; but the establishment of the law in the hearts 
of the people was another matter. No one who passes from the memoirs 
of Nehemiah to the first book of Maccabees can fail to perceive that in the 
interval enormous changes had taken place in the type of national life and 
national religion. The problem which this observation suggests has never 
been thoroughly worked out; but materials for its solution are not lack- 
ing, and the Psalter in particular, of which a great part must be assigned to 
the latter part of the Persian period and the first generations of the Greek 
empire, supplies the basis for a research not inferior in interest and im- 
portance to anything that remains to be done for the earlier ages of the 
sacred history. 

As regards this first volume, the author gives us fair warning that we are 
to look not so much for a history as for a half-imaginative reconstruction 
of the general movement of society and religion in those dark ages that 
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preceded the historical period of Israel’s life. In the history of Israel there 
are, we are told, no certain material facts before David; the sources for 
everything prior to his time resolve themselves into ‘ epical tradition.’ 
In such stories it is vain to ask what happened ; our business is to picture 
to ourselves the various ways in which things may have happened. Zn 
pareil cas toute phrase doit. étre accompagnée d’un peut-étre. Or, again: 
Comme pour la ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ je réclame pour le présent volume, consucré 
a des temps fort obscurs, un peu de Vindulgence qu'on a coutwme d'ac- 
corder aux voyants, et dont les voyants ont besoin. Méme, quand j’aurais 
mal conjecturé sur quelques points, je suis stir d’avoir bien compris dans 
son ensemble l’ewvre unique que le Souffle de Dieu, c’est-d-dire V'dme du 
monde, a réalisée par Israél. These words sufficiently characterise the 
difference between M. Renan’s method and that of the critical historians 
of Germany and Holland. It would be unfair to say that M. Renan 
makes no use of the critical analysis of Hebrew texts, or that a writer like 
Wellhausen is devoid of historical imagination. But in the German school 
the historical imagination is held under control, and laborious analysis and 
evaluation of the sources govern the whole construction of the history. 
In the present volume the analytical process is not only kept quite in the 
background, but has really very little influence on the author’s conclusions. 
The faculty of imagination, or, as M. Renan prefers to say, of divination, 
rules supreme, and controls the use made of critical results. 

It would not be fair to pronounce a final judgment on M. Renan’s 
work from the fragment now before us, but hitherto the auspices are far 
from favourable. He tells us himself that nothing in the history of Israel 
is explicable without the patriarchal age, and it is plain, even at this 
stage, that his reconstruction of the patriarchal age is altogether wrong, 
and must equally be wrong whether the Pentateuchal narrative is his- 
torical or legendary, On the former supposition cadit questio ; it would 
be idle to ask whether M. Renan’s view of the history can be reconciled 
with a literal adhesion to tradition. His position is that the patriarchs 
never existed, but that Genesis and the book of Job depict with a certain 
amount of idealisation a life which did exist in the patriarchal age. Abra- 
ham is not an historical character, in truth he was borrowed by the 
imagination of the Hebrew nomad from the figure of an ancient king of 
Ur, which they had opportunities of seeing on Babylonian cylinders.' 
But the colour of the stories of Genesis is true ; they represent the life of 
the nomadic Semites as it really was, as it still is among the Arabian 
Bedouins, or as it is described in the legends of the Arabs before Mohammed, 
especially in the ‘ Kitab al-Aghini,’ to which M. Renan makes constant 
references, but always—and very prudently—without descending to par- 
ticulars. A generation ago it was fashionable to call Abraham an Arab 
sheikh: M. Renan is content to say that he is the type of an Arab 
sheikh ; but in point of fact it would be difficult to specify a single feature 
of resemblance between the patriarchal life, as described in Genesis, and 


’ By a prodigious feat of philological audacity, M. Renan conjectures that Abraham 
means ‘father Orham,’ the letters he and heth being confounded in the most ancient 
Semitic. But this act of prowess, which few will venture to imitate, is unhappily 
thrown away. The Babylonian word may be read Uruk, or Amilapsi, or Urbagas, or 
Likbagas, or no one knows how. 
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the life of the modern Bedouin, which is not either superficial or part of 
the general difference between eastern and western society. And, on the 
other hand, the points of difference between the life of the patriarchs and 
the ordinary life of a nomad group are many and fundamental. On this 
question an appeal may confidently be taken to every one who either 
knows the modern Bedouin or has made any serious study of the ‘ Aghani’ 
and other documents of Arabian life before Islam. But, indeed, it is 
enough to appeal to the Bible itself. The Hebrews knew the wild men of 
the desert, and the patriarchal history draws their type in the person of 
Ishmael. The author who drew this figure was certainly not of M. Renan’s 
mind as to the identity of the patriarchal and the nomadic life. The 
picture of the patriarchal age is an ideal picture, but it is not idealised from 
the life of the Semitic nomads, whose hand was against every man and 
every man’s hand against them. If we accept the picture presented in 
Genesis literally, it displays a miraculous life. And the miracles in the his- 
tory of the patriarchs are not mere garnishing which can be stripped off 
and still leave the image of a real state of society. That Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob could roam at large through Palestine without fear and without 
war, though they were aliens from their own kin, and had not become the 
protected dependants of another kin, is a standing miracle, and on this 
miracle everything else in the history of Genesis depends. If the super- 
natural explanation is given up, the whole notion of a patriarchal age falls 
to the ground ; we must then assume with the Dutch and German critics 
that the picture in Genesis is idealised, in a way quite unhistorical, from 
the conditions of Hebrew life in the ninth and tenth centuries B.c., when 
the nomadic past of Israel already lay hid in the mists of antiquity, and 
we must hold that the actual condition of the Hebrews in the nomadic 
age was of the far ruder and wilder type to which all other evidence points. 
In the lives of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as they are depicted in Genesis, 
the lack of a stable home is a mere incident dependent on the super- 
natural call to sojourn in a land not their own. In every other respect 
their life is of a type inconceivable in the true nomad, but precisely 
similar to that of a great householder in the time of David and his suc- 
cessors. They are not chiefs of tribes but heads of families, and their 
family life is indistinguishable from that of the earlier ages of the Hebrew 
kingdom, the only golden time which the prophets know. According to 
M. Renan’s own chronology, the history of the patriarchs was set down in 
writing in the same age in which the prophets continually speak of the 
first days of the kingdom as Israel’s ideal past. Are we to believe that in 
spite of this the ideal of the Pentateuch and the ideal of the prophets are 
two entirely different types of life ? 

But, again, with the fall of the theory of a non-supernatural ‘ golden 
age’ of Semitic antiquity (Préface, p. 10) falls also the theory of a 
natural monotheistic tendency of the Semitic race, which is the corner- 
stone of M. Renan’s whole construction of the religious development of 
Israel. The monotheism of the patriarchs in the book of Genesis is not 
natural monotheism, and it does not resemble anything which has existed 
in Semitic lands apart from the influence of Judaism and Christianity. 
It is vain to appeal to Islam or to the movements in Arabia which 
preceded Islam, for these are demonstrably dependent on the influence of 
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the synagogue and the church. And everything of monotheistic tendency 
or of the nature of what is called monolatry which M. Renan adduces in 
support of his thesis from the phenomena of the older Semitic religions 
has its parallel among other races. To compare the Semitic tribal 
religions with the Pan-Hellenic religion of Homer or with the not less 
secondary religion of the Vedas is to beg the question. When Semitic 
society ceased to be purely tribal, Semitic religion showed as little ten- 
dency to monotheism as the religions of Greece or of India. It was in 
Israel alone, and solely through the work of the prophets, that Semitic 
particularism in religion grew into a universal monotheism, or even 
showed more tendency to grow in that direction than can be observed 
among other races under similar historical conditions. All this might be 
illustrated in detail if space permitted, but here a single example must 
suffice to show how boldly M. Renan bends facts to suit his hypothesis. 
At p. 40 he maintains that of all ancient peoples known to us the Semites 
were certainly the least prone to gross practices of sorcery. A very different 
impression is left by the Bible (e.g. Deut. xviii.), by the monuments of 
Arabian antiquity, by what we know of Harranian heathenism, and by 
the magical superstitions that long lingered in christian Syria,? or still 
survive in all parts of the Semitic east. Or if monotheism is an affair 
of race, by what right is Babylon excluded from the induction, which all 
antiquity looked on as the chosen home of sorcery and magic arts? To 
divide Babylon from the nomadic Semites is to change the problem from 
one of race to one of environment. 

The hypothesis of a natural monotheism, even in the attenuated form 
in which it appears in M. Renan’s system, is simply a relic of the unhis- 
torical deism of last century, the only form of liberal thought which 
appears to be easily grafted on a strict Roman catholic education. The 
same influence appears in other parts of the volume, both in small 
matters—as when M. Renan inclines to explain the miracles of the 
wilderness wanderings as pious frauds, or when he sneers at David for 
his habit of appealing to the oracle of Jehovah—and in things of more 
moment, particularly in his conception of the national element in Jehovah- 
worship as a grievous falling away from the simplicity of patriarchal 
faith. One is curious to know how M. Renan will explain the work of 
the prophets on the view that the national character of the religion of 
Israel contributed to the development no elements of positive worth. 

The limits of a notice like the present make it impossible to follow 
M. Renan from page to page and judge every part of his construction in 
its relation to the whole. As regards the material facts of the early 
history he is, as we have seen, disposed to reduce to very small compass 
all that can be certainly known for the time before David. He holds, 
with most recent inquirers, that the Hebrews originally issued from 
Arabia by the north-eastern route, and traversed as nomads the pastures 
bordering on the Euphrates, ascending as far as the region of Harran. 
Here they came in contact.with Babylonian ideas, through the medium 
of the Aramewans of Mesopotamia, and to this early influence M. Renan 
ascribes the traditions embodied in the first twelve chapters of Genesis. 


* See especially Lagarde, Rel. iwris eccles. ant. pp. 230 sqq. 
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From Harran the nomads moved southwards into Canaan, where they 
found a race speaking the same language and of closely kindred stock, 
but of very different character, so that no fusion took place between the 
immigrants and the Canaanites. In the district of Hebron, however, 
they lived in amity with the Hittite population, whose near relatives were 
the Hyksos of the Egyptian delta. These ‘ Hittites of Zoan’ probably 
attracted to Egypt a portion of the Hebrew nomads (the tribe of Joseph), 
and these were afterwards joined by other bands. As regards the resi- 
dence in Goshen only one thing is certain—Israel entered Egypt under a 
dynasty favourable to the Semites and left it under a hostile dynasty. 
The exodus is assigned to the period of decadence that followed 
the glorious reign of Ramses II, the Louis XIV of Egypt. All the 
details, perhaps even the personality of Moses, are uncertain ; it is not 
probable that the Egyptians sought to retain the Hebrews by force. The 
Hebrews left Egypt with their old religion changed not a little for the 
worse. Egypt gave them the golden calf, the brazen serpent, the lying 
priestly oracle, the Levite ‘ who was the leper of Israel ’—all mischievous 
things which had to be eliminated in the future progress of religion. 
Moreover, the gentle temper of the primitive nomad was changed to 
harshness and obstinacy by the yoke of oppression ; and the faith in the 
special care of Jahvé for Israel, which was developed (not without the 
aid of pious fraud) by the experiences of the wilderness, strengthened 
national feeling at the expense of the sublime and true idea of primitive 
Elohism. ‘The national idea desired a God who thought only of the 
nation, and who in the interests of the nation was cruel, unjust, an 
enemy of the human race.’ The ‘ adoption of Jahvé seems to have been 
consummated at the Sinaitic epoch,’ but what actually happened at Sinai 
is obscure. Sinai is a mountain of terror, whose storms were conceived 
as awful theophanies. In some such storm the Israelites believed that 
Jahvé appeared to them, and they left the sacred mountain full of terror 
and persuaded that a very powerful deity dwelt in its summits. It is 
scarcely probable that the theophany gave occasion to Moses to put forth 
any moral precepts. In truth the réle of Moses seems to have been 
‘rather that of a chief like Abd-el-Kader than of a prophet like Ma- 
homet.’ : 

All the characteristic features in this outline of the origins of Israel 
are more or less arbitrary. There is absolutely no evidence that the 
Babylonian elements in the traditions of Genesis reached the Hebrews 
through the Arameans of Harran rather than through the Phenicians, 
it is certain that they show no sign of having been the property of a 
nomadic race, and there is no probability that they all date from the 
same period. M. Renan does not regard the first twelve chapters of 
Genesis as a literary unity: on this point he accepts the analysis of 
modern criticism. But on purely subjective grounds he refuses to believe 
that one of the two main documents is of the same origin with the Levitical 
legislation, both forming part of the document which is denoted by the 
symbol A. He sees that the legislation of A must be postexilic, and he 
will not believe that the first chapter of Genesis is later than the time of 
Hezekiah. It so happens that the unity of the document A is the most 
absolutely fixed point in criticism ; the date may still be disputed, but 
K2 
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critics of every school are agreed that the separation which M. Renan 
desires is altogether impossible. But this does not affect the serene con- 
fidence with which he maintains his own view, not bringing any new 
arguments (though the thing has been often discussed before in the same 
form), but merely waving the Dutch and the Germans aside with a polite 
sneer as worthy people who are trammelled by their narrow protestant 
education and have not got enlarged views of ancient history. The 
appeal to the judgment of personal self-confidence as the standard of 
truth is made in the most engaging manner, but the fact remains that, 
on a point of capital importance for the problems of Hebrew history, 
we have no better evidence than that M. Renan knows himself to be a 
great deal wiser than the Germans, and that his impressions are more 
valuable than their arguments. Accordingly we may be sure that his 
view about the document A will satisfy nobody, and with its rejection all 
his ingenious speculations about the Hebrews and the Hittites, and a 
great deal that he has to say about Israel in the wilderness and about the 
conquest of Canaan, simply fall to the ground. 

Not better founded is the account of the influence of Egypt on Hebrew 
religion as regards the Levites and the oracle of Jahvé. The oracle in 
its oldest form is merely the sacred lot, an institution universal among 
the Semites and one of the common possessions of all early faiths. 
M. Renan regards the appeal to Jahvé as a dark spot in the record of 
Hebrew religion, a corruption of primitive Elohism, and therefore he 
gives it a foreign origin. But can he point to any nation in the stage of 
the Hebrews under the judges which had no such way of appealing to 
the decision of God? Finally the conception of Moses as a sort of Abd- 
el-Kader is without all foundation in the texts and is absolutely incon- 
sistent with Semitic analogy. It is brought in (along with an absurd 
idea that the warlike successes of Israel may have been due to an 
Egyptian contingent) to account for the military superiority of the 
Hebrews in their conflict with the Canaanites. But the weakness of the 
nomadic Semites in military enterprises has never been due to want of 
generalship (witness the abundance of able soldiers that the first genera- 
tion of Islam produced), but wholly to the want of cohesion between the 
tribes. And this again is due to tribal pride or vanity, which refuses to 
acknowledge any human authority except in a tribesman. It has been 
well shown by Wellhausen that according to the most ancient texts the 
main function of Moses was to judge between the contending interests of 
tribes and families by an authority not human but divine, and the same 
scholar has pointed out that Mohammed was largely indebted for his 
success to the very cause that gave authority to Moses; his judgments 
did not offend family or tribal susceptibility because they were spoken in 
the name of Allah and therefore involved no humiliation of one kindred 
before another. This is the true historical use of analogy, for it compares 
the operation of similar causes in similar circumstances, whereas the 
analogy of Abd-el-Kader is not only absolutely vague, but ignores that 
fundamental difference between the Maghrib and the true Semitic lands 
which forces itself upon the notice of every student of the history of Islam. 


3 See his articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes, March 1886. 
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In M. Renan’s account of the conquest of Canaan and the settlement 
of the tribes there is little which calls for notice except a certain con- 
fusedness of treatment due to a combination of general distrust in the 
historical tradition with a half-hearted adherence to the document A. 
One detail, however, may be signalised as showing a somewhat singular 
misapprehension of the use of historical analogy on which our author 
piques himself. To illustrate the relations of the Israelites to their 
Canaanite neighbours in the cities that were not conquered, he appeals to 
the relations between the Metiwila of Syria and their neighbours of 
other races. ‘ One must see these mixed or rather double villages, where 
two populations live side by side, hating and yet tolerating one another. 
Almost all Turkey presents the same spectacle.’ But surely every one 
who knows Syria is aware that this state of things could not be maintained 
except under the sovereignty of the Turkish empire. Both parties fear 
the pasha. Modern Syria is a good analogy to illustrate the condition of 
Palestine under the Achemenians, but it is no analogy for the age of the 
judges, when there was no external power pressing on Hebrews and 
Canaanites alike. At that time, where Hebrews and Canaanites lived 
together, the relation of the two races must have been much more similar 
to the relation between Arabs and Jews in Medina before the Hijra, and 
this is the conception which all the texts bear out. 

The period of the judges is treated in the volume before us in a spirit 
of superficial eclecticism which is somewhat surprising. On M. Renan’s 
own view that real definite history begins with David, one is necessarily 
led to conclude that the preceding period lies enveloped not in absolute 
darkness but in a semi-historical penwmbra. Here, therefore, if anywhere, 
exact historical criticism, the laborious separation of primary and 
secondary sources, is indispensable. It is impossible that fable should 
end and history begin quite abruptly, and equally impossible that the 
transition should take place, in a narrative so visibly composite as that 
of the book of Judges, without history and legend overlapping each other 
in a way which can be detected by a careful analysis of the texts. In the 
story of Deborah and Barak, where a contemporary poetical document 
stands side by side with a later prose narrative, or in the story of Gideon, 
where two parallel records have been carefully distinguished by modern 
scholars, it seems inconceivable, on his own premisses, that M. Renan 
should be able to dispense himself from the task of critical analysis. Yeteven 
in these cases we find nothing but a réchauffé of the compound narrative, 
affecting a spurious appearance of criticism by the mechanical rejection 
of supernatural detail. Even more disappointing is the treatment of the 
episode of Abimelech—perhaps the most instructive portion of the whole 
book of Judges—where M. Renan misses every point, even the obvious 
one that up to this date Shechem was a purely Canaanite city, and that 
the short-lived sovereignty of Abimelech was built not on Hebrew but 
on Canaanite support.‘ 

The last point in M. Renan’s narrative on which some remark may 


* The evidence for this fundamental point is quite independent of certain acknow- 
ledged difficulties in the text of Judges ix., for which various solutions have been pro- 
posed, and which the present reviewer has attempted to remove by transposing verses 
28, 29, and making them follow on verse 22. (Theologisch Tijdschrift, March 1886.) 
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here be made, is his strong prejudice against David, in whom he can see 
nothing more than a clever and successful bandit. Until recently the 
true founder of the Hebrew state has been judged less as a king than as a 
psalmist, and from this point of view it was natural that two diametrically 
opposite views should be taken of his character. The church has conse- 
crated him as a saint: the deistic reaction, unjustly but from its own 
standpoint not at all unnaturally, has stigmatised him as a hypocrite. 
M. Renan, who does not believe that David wrote psalms, or that in him 
the king was sunk in the liturgical dilettante of the book of Chronicles, 
ought, one imagines, to have been able to take an independent view of a 
character which, religion apart, is one of the most remarkable in Semitic 
history. But his love of startling antithesis prevails, and he sacrifices all 
attempt at historic justice to a brilliant page contrasting ‘ the brigand of 
Adullam and Ziklag’ with the ideal type of the Messiah, the imaginary 
author of ‘the sentiments full of resignation and tender melancholy con- 
tained in the most beautiful of liturgical books.’ This may be literature, 
but it is not history. The historian has to judge David as a king, and to 
judge him from his whole career. We know that his reign dwelt in the 
affectionate memory of Israel long before the nation had become a chureh 
and before the renown of the warrior and judge was overshadowed by the 
fame of the psalmist. ‘The nation was grateful for deliverance from the 
Philistines, but it also remembered that David ‘ did justice and judgment 
to all his people.’ * These are substantial titles toan honourable place in 
history, against which neither the weakness of an old age exhausted by 
martial toil nor the ambiguous conduct of some parts of an adventurous 
youth can fairly be set. The inner life of David as a king is revealed to 
us in a way unique in ancient history, through a document evidently 
dependent on the accounts of a contemporary observer, one who read 
faces and noted minute details with a subtlety which to the western 
reader recalls the memoirs of Saint-Simon, but which is not uncommon 
among the Arabs. This observer may have had his prejudices, but it is 
clear that his passion was the study of men, and that no prejudice would 
have induced him to suppress a characteristic trait. He spares none of 
David’s weaknesses, and yet the king appears not only a far greater man, 
but a larger, better, and more generous nature than any of those about 
him. David’s faults were those of his age, and the things in him that 
most offend us were not those that gave umbrage to his contemporaries. 
Even his great sin in the matter of Uriah would have been buried in 
oblivion but for hisrepentance. Now oriental sovereignty is not the thing 
to make a bad man better; nay, even in a man whose general aims are 
high and beneficent, it is eminently calculated to produce the frame of 
mind which Abd-al-Malik described as wrought in himself—‘ that he had 
come to do good without feeling pleasure, and to do evil without feeling 
pain.’ It is fair to read David’s earlier life in the light reflected upon it 
by these considerations. He passed through conditions of extraordinary 
difficulty in which there was often no straight path, and in such cireum- 
stances a certain amount of ruse is not only permitted but applauded by 
Semitic morality. But throughout a seemingly tortuous course he never 
failed to retain his own self-respect and the passionate devotion of all his 
5 2 Sam. viii. 18. 
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followers, and he emerged from trials in which an ordinary nature would 
have made shipwreck to do his country services of the first order and to 
take a place in which he has no rival among Hebrew sovereigns. To 
condemn him because he was ambitious would be to condemn every great 
man whose career is impelled by an inward consciousness of strength : 
what we are to consider is that his ambition was noble and patriotic. 
That he played the traitor to Saul and to his country there is not a 
particle of evidence ; that he may have hoped to succeed Saul is possible, 
but this was not treason in a kingdom where there were as yet no fixed 
hereditary rights. The Philistines he certainly deceived ; but here his 
conduct, however contrary to our point of honour, was not such as to 
trouble the most sensitive Semitic conscience. That he had any responsi- 
bility for the death of Abner is a pure imagination. M. Renan wonders 
that he did not punish Joab, but under the law of blood-revenge Joab 
was strictly within his right. Finally, when M. Renan says that few 
natures seem to have been less religious than David’s, and charges him 
with an absolute lack of the sentiment of justice, he seems to use a false 
standard both of religion and of justice. David's religion was not cosmo- 
politan ; in his faith as in all his life he was an Israelite, bound by that 
strict national feeling—and even respect for national prejudice—which 
was then the basis of the whole code of right and honour. But it is a great 
mistake to suppose tliat the social virtues are based on cosmopolitanism, 
that a religion which does not look beyond the nation cannot be a true 
and powerful force in favour of right conduct. If Jahvism had not been 
in its origin a national religion, it could never have become a practical 
force; its ethical influence within the nation was the necessary basis of 
its ethical influence on mankind. M. Renan seems to think that David’s 
devotion to Jahvé was not true religion because he consulted oracles and 
because he was sometimes treacherous and cruel to the enemies of his 
country. But this only means that a good man would not act now as 
David did nearly three thousand years ago. The test of individual 
piety is not whether a man strikes out a new code of morals in 
advance of his age, but whether in the fear of God he does his duty loyally 
and trustfully according to the standard of his times, and when he sins 
returns to God in true and honest repentance. So much can safely be 
said of David, and it can also be said of him that in the most critical 
moments of his life he maintained that calm and resolute submission to. 
the divine will which makes the strength of a truly religious character 
and raises the servant of God above the fear of man. 
W. Rosertson SITs. 


Gesta di Federico I in Italia, descritte in versi latini da anonimo con- 
temporaneo, ora pubblicate secondo un MS. della Vaticana a cura di 
Ernesto Monact. (Fonti per la storia d’ Italia pubblicate dall’ Istituto 
Storico Italiano.) (Roma: 1887.) 


Tue Italian Historical Institute, founded for the purpose of reproducing 
the great work of Muratori by publishing the sources of the medieval 
history of Italy, could not better inaugurate its collection than by this 
volume. Hitherto we have only known of two contemporary Italian 
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accounts of Frederick I’s achievements in Italy which are of much 
importance: one by a Milanese, called by some the Sire Raoul, which 
extends to 1167; the other by Otto and Acerbus Morena, which comes 
down to 1168. Other minor writers furnish here and there some informa- 
tion, among them Godfrey of Viterbo, whose nationality is dubious, whether 
it was Italian or German, and whose reputation seems to us greater than 
his merit. But these are all scanty sources which lead us necessarily to 
German sources, especially to Otto of Freising and his continuators, for 
details of the great struggle between Barbarossa and the Lombards from 
the time of the diet of Roncaglia to the hardly won peace of Constance. 
Some years ago Professor Monaci discovered in the Vatican library 
a third contemporary narrative of Italian origin. The short extract which 
he published at the time of the discovery in the Archivio of the Societa 
Romana di Storia Patria, gave such valuable details regarding the corona- 
tion of Barbarossa in Rome, and the death of Arnold of Brescia, that it 
awakened a lively desire, especially in Italy and Germany, for its entire 
publication, and this desire has at last been satisfied by the eminent 
Roman scholar. His discovery consists of an heroic poem of over 
three thousand verses, embracing a period shorter than that described by 
the so-called Sire Raoul and the Morena, as it stops in A.D. 1160 after 
the battle of Carcano, but at the same time extending over a larger field, 
as it also follows the course of events outside Lombardy and thus opens 
out a wide view of the early phase of the struggle between the Lombard 
municipalities and Barbarossa. It appears to have been certainly com- 
posed between 1162 and 1166 by an anonymous poet of Bergamo, when 
that city still espoused the emperor’s interests. The poem indicates great 
admiration for the emperor, and it appears likely that the author had 
spent some time at his court and been an eye-witness of the exploits he 
relates. But in the account of each individual circumstance his good 
faith and exact knowledge of the facts are evident. Honest, in spite of 
being a partisan, the Bergamasque poet sometimes rebels against what is 
blameworthy, and his verse adopts a reproachful tone in describing the 
death of Arnold of Brescia, or the horrible massacre of the hostages before 
the beleaguered walls of Crema. ‘A calm spirit of independence and rec- 
titude,’ the editor well remarks, ‘seems to brood over these pages.’ More- 
over, the exactitude of his narrative is such as to enhance his importance 
as an original authority, and it is also so evidently well informed as to 
render valuable its confirmation of other sources. When on the other hand 
it is in disagreement with them, it leads often to a modification of the nar- 
rative as given by them, or completes what they have left out. Thus, for 
instance, where he relates Frederick’s visit to the Bolognese studio, 
besides adding to our knowledge regarding Frederick and Bologna, it is 
also important for the history of jurisprudence and of the general condi- 
tion of the universities, as Giesebrecht pointed out in the transactions of 
the Munich Academy. In other cases where it appears that he knew 
some of the other contemporary writings, such as the ‘Gesta Friderici’ of 
Otto of Freising, it is evident that he does not follow them blindly, but 
either adds something of his own, or expresses himself in a manner 
characteristic of his own point of view. Writing in an age which saw 
the revival of classicism and the love of ancient Roman literature, the 
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anonymous poet of Bergamo adorns his historical narrative with remi- 
niscences of the classic period. This obliges the student of history to be 
careful in not giving too literal an interpretation to his phrases, which 
are often put there as a classical imitation; but the editor has attended 
to this point most diligently, marking in footnotes all the passages 
taken from the ancients. On this Professor Monaci observes justly: 
‘Nor should the tinge of classicism which pervades these pages be after 
all displeasing to us. At that time it was free from all affectation; 
indeed, it reproduces for us the true colouring of a period in which the 
reawakened feeling of romanism broke out energetically in a thousand 
forms, on one side encouraging imperial ambition, on the other inspiring 
the formation of communes. Humanism was not then a mere rhe- 
torical mask, it filled the thoughts and guided the actions; and not 
only in public and official life, but also in private and artistic life, there 
was an effort to remodel everything on the antique. Thus among 
historical writings side by side with meagre annals and uncouth chronicles 
is to be found the heroic poem, and that movement which was produced 
by the current of Roman influence found its natural and not altogether 
inadequate expression in a form which was the same as that in which 
Lucanus and Silius Italicus had celebrated deeds in Roman history.’ 

The editor’s work in preparing this text and in commenting on it 
may be taken as a model of its kind, and since the edition is to initiate 
a long series of texts which are to be published gradually, it is to be 
hoped that the editors of future volumes may take this as an example of 
what ought to be done in these respects. To say everything is diffi- 
cult in certain cases; but to say everything with great learning, and 
without ever saying too much, is one of the best and rarest virtues in an 
editor, and Professor Monaci has shown himself to possess this sense of 
proportion in the highest degree. The Italian Historical Institute also 
deserves real praise for the care given to the exterior elegance of this book, 
with which the future volumes will be uniform. The clear type, the solid 
hand-made paper, very commendable for editions destined to last and to 
be much handled, and above all the convenient octavo form adopted, 
instead of the unwieldy and expensive folio—all these advantages deserve 
recognition and gratitude from those who are wont to draw from these 
early sources their knowledge of history. Uao Bazan. 


Lectures on the Rise and Early Constitution of Universities. By 8. 8. 
Laurie, A.M., Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in 
the University of Edinburgh. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 
1886.) 


ProFessor LAuRIE disclaims all pretensions to original research. He 
adds nothing to our knowledge of the subject; but he brings together a 
good deal of knowledge which was not hitherto conveniently accessible. 
It is unfortunate that so many time-honoured blunders should be repeated 
in his pages. Professor Laurie has in fact given a new lease of life to 
a number of serious misconceptions as to the facts of medieval university 
history, and I am bound to say that he has himself seriously added to the 
number. The best that can be said for the book is that it is always 
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lively, interesting, and readable, and often right. Father Denifle’s 
‘Die Entstehung der Universitiiten des Mittelalters bis 1400,’ we are 
told, did not come into the author's hands till he was correcting his 
second proofs, and he had only time for a cursory perusal of ‘the most 
of it.’ ‘The only change of moment which he has led me to make,’ he 
tells us, ‘is in the place to be assigned to the rector and nations at 
Paris.’ If we are to understand by this, that this was the only change 
of moment called for, we are sorry to be obliged most emphatically to 
dissent from Professor Laurie. 

Professor Laurie begins ab ovo. He treats of the history of education 
from 200 a.p., and in particular of the change effected by Christianity 
in the substance and spirit of education. This forms in many respects 
the most valuable and original portion of the book, for it is here that there 
is most room for the reflections of the philosophical historian. There is 
perhaps not very much in the way of historical fact that was not contained 
in Mr. Mullinger’s ‘ Schools of Charles the Great,’ and the same writer’s 
most learned and interesting introduction to his ‘ History of the University 
of Cambridge.’ But it represents a thoroughly independent view of the 
facts. Professor Laurie contributes a good deal towards a refutation of 
Pattison’s reckless ascription of the decline of culture after the fifth 
century A.D. to the triumph of Christianity. He shows to what a very 
large extent that decline which synchronised roughly with the advance 
of Christianity was due to causes entirely independent of the attitude 
towards secular learning adopted by Christian theology, while he does full 
justice to the improvement which Christianity everywhere effected on 
popular culture, and to the educational work of the religious orders. In 
fact, we should hardly go beyond Professor Laurie’s conclusions if we 
said that so much of the culture of the ancient world as survived the 
barbarian invasions survived by reason of its association with Christianity. 

Professor Laurie undoubtedly insists strongly on the narrowness of 
the patristic and early medieval conception of education. Christianity, 
he says, ‘ tended steadily to concentrate and contract men’s intellectual 
interests’ (p.24). I cannot help feeling, however, that he somewhat 
underrates the intellectual advance implied in the acceptance of the 
Christian conception of the universe. 

‘ By the middle of the second century,’ says Professor Laurie, ‘ philo- 
sophy was an intellectual game, personal morality a matter of convention 
and prudence, and rhetoric an artifice. The departure of moral earnestness 
in the pursuit of abstract truth was at the same time the signal for the de- 
parture of all sound education in other subjects. Words took the place of 
things, forms of realities’ (p. 13). Surely it was an intellectual advance 
that the mind was now absorbed by some realities, though it may have 
been supposed that ‘ the only realities . . . were scripture truth and the 
writings of the fathers ’ (p. 37). Mr. Laurie occasionally gives too much 
countenance to the assumption that there is an incommunicable ‘ culture,’ 
a peculiar expansion of mind, an indefinable ‘ liberality’ to be got out of 
the study of pagan poets, and out of nothing else. It seems to be for- 
gotten that the Bible and some of the fathers are literature, and literature 
of a higher order than Horace and Statius. 

I have dwelt at rather disproportionate length upon the introductory 
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portion of Professor Laurie’s book, because, from an historical point of 
view, I can give but very qualified praise to the rest of it. The one im- 
portant change made in the book since the author’s ‘cursory’ perusal of 
Father Denifle consists in the adoption of his view as to the origin of the 
nations at Paris. But this isolated correction has very much the effect 
of the new patch on the old garment of the gospel parable. Thus, on 
p- 152, he still misunderstands the passages on the strength of which 
the nations have been hitherto referred to the twelfth century, and 
makes Henry II refer his quarrel with Becket to the nations of Paris, 
though with the unintelligible qualification, ‘at least as provincial unions.’ 
Again, he speaks (p. 133) of a wniversitas citramontanorum and a wni- 
versitas ultramontanorum in the years 1210-1220 at Bologna, though 
Savigny had conjectured and Denifle has proved that there were originally 
at least four wniversitates at Bologna. 

He repeats, or rather exaggerates, Savigny’s blunder of treating 
Frederick I’s authentic habita in 1158 as ‘the first formal recognition of 
the universitas of Bologna’ (p. 130). It was really a privilege conferred 
on all scholars in the Lombard kingdom. It may have been mainly 
intended to benefit Bologna, but it does not officially recognise the schools 
of Bologna, much less ‘the universitas.’ It is, indeed, misleading to 
speak of one universitas at all at Bologna. Then Professor Laurie repeats 
the old misinterpretation of the clause of that privilege which gives the 
scholar the option of being tried coram domino vel magistro suo, vel 
ipsius civitatis episcopo. Professor Laurie (p. 132) speaks of the scholar’s 
right of being judged by the ‘ university authorities.’ Dominus is merely 
a synonym for magister, not (as has sometimes been supposed) the rector. 
The student’s master would not have been in any sense a ‘ university au- 
thority,’ even had there been any university in existence at the time. Many 
of Professor Laurie’s blunders would have been avoided by a very moderate 
amount of accuracy in the use of the older second-hand authorities. Thus, 
he tells us that ‘in their capacity of scholars or students the professors 
exercised power along with those they taught’ (p. 138). Now Savigny 
correctly states that the professor had no vote whatever in the university 
congregations. He was eligible to the rectorship, but not to the office of 
consiliarius, unless he had previously held the office of rector. In this 
and not a few other cases Professor Laurie is not even consistent in error. 
Thus, on p. 164, he tells us that at Bologna the proctors (by which I 
presume he means the rectors) were elected by the students only. In the 
same sentence he tells us that the students at Paris took part in the 
election of rector. This statement probably arises from a misunderstand- 
ing of a passage in Denifle, a fact of which the author apparently begins 
to have some suspicions himself by the time he gets to p. 179, since he 
there says that at Paris, ‘owing to the great youth of the students, it is 
the ‘‘ masters” who control the organisation.’ 

Another good illustration of Professor Laurie’s manner of handling 
his authorities is afforded by the statement (p. 155) that ‘ Buleus tells us 
that it was necessary to pass a statute excluding from the university all 
under twelve years of age.’ If I am not very much mistaken, the statute 
which Professor Laurie has in mind (he never refers to authorities) is one 
which provides that nullus legat Parisiis de artibus citra 12 annos 
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(Buleus, iii. p. 81). The 12 is a misprint for 21, though the provisions 
of the statute are elsewhere correctly given by Buleus. A German 
historian has already commented gravely upon the extreme youth of the 
Parisian masters as evidenced by this statute. It has been reserved for 
Professor Laurie to misunderstand the word legat, which of course 
means ‘to lecture’ as a master. Again (p. 161), we are told that the 
popes restricted the ‘ episcopal power of excommunicating members of the 
university of Paris without the approval of the holy see being first ob- 
tained.” No one who was really familiar either with the actual constitu- 
tion of the university or with the frequency with which excommunication 
was practised in the middle ages could have fallen into such a mistake.' 
The ordinary tribunal for the trial of cases in which scholars were engaged 
was the bishop’s court. How could he have enforced his jurisdiction 
without excommunication? The prohibition of Honorius III and 
Gregory IX refers to wholesale excommunication of the university en 
masse. In closing this list—which is very far from being exhaustive—of 
Professor Laurie’s inaccuracies, I may mention two errors which I have 
been unable to trace to their source. Professor Laurie (pp. 151, 158) speaks 
of an allusion to the ancient privileges of the university of Paris by Pope 
Alexander III in 1159. I have been unable to find the slightest trace of 
the existence of any bull of the kind. Then (p. 288) we are informed 
that at Oxford ‘ University College was instituted in 1282,’ and on the next 
page an important inference is founded upon the statement. Even the 
University Calendar would have told Professor Laurie that William of 
Durham, out of whose bequest the college was founded, died in 1249. On 
p. 258, 1280 is given as the date of the foundation of ‘ University Hall, 
Oxford,’ without any indication that the author is aware of the identity of 
the two institutions. 

But it is not only with university history that Professor Laurie is un- 
familiar. In fact, he is not at home in the middle ages at all, least of all in 
the medieval church. It is true that Professor Laurie has mastered the 
fact, which he announces with much solemnity (p. 202), that ‘a simple 
deacon or monk was, as such, not a priest,’ but canons regular are de- 
scribed as ‘monks;’ the chancellor of the church is confounded with the 
chancellor of the diocese ; and, worst of all, the friars are habitually spoken 
of as ‘monks.’ At times, too, it would appear that Professor Laurie uses 
the term ‘ regular clergy ’ in the sense of the ‘ parochial clergy.’ 

One of these mistakes is indeed fatal to any real appreciation of the 
Parisian university constitution. So little has Professor Laurie grasped 
the constitutional position of the chancellor, that though in one place he 
speaks of the university as subject to ‘the superintendence of the chan- 
cellor of Notre-Dame,’ in another (p. 223) he makes Innocent III write ‘ to 
the bishop of Paris, as chancellor of the university.’ 

When we turn from facts to generalisations, Professor Laurie’s treat- 
ment of what we may call the theory of a university is marred by hopeless 
vagueness and self-contradiction. The book is entitled ‘The Rise and 
Early Constitution of Universities,’ and the title of Lecture II., ‘ Rise 
of Universities,’ has affixed to it the date 1100 a.pv. But when we ask 


1 It is fair to say that this mistake was made by Thurdt, Malden, and others. 
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what it was that Professor Laurie supposes to have ‘ risen’ in 1100 a.p., 
the answer is not so clear. On p. 51 we are introduced to a ‘ university 

of Constantinople’ in the time of Charles the Great, with whom, by the 

way, Scotus Erigena is (p. 53) made contemporary; and on p. 101 we 

are told that the essential characteristic of the universities was that 

they were ‘ specialised schools, as opposed to the schools of arts, and they 

were open to all without restriction as studia publica, or generalia, as 

opposed to the more restricted ecclesiastical schools which were under a 

rule.’ It is obvious that there were many schools which satisfied these 

requirements long before 1100 a.p. And, indeed, we are elsewhere told 

that the term is used for convenience, though the author is aware that 

the term was not applied ‘in the ancient world, nor to the studia gene- 

ralia of medieval times for two centuries after they arose.’ If so, why does 
Professor Laurie speak of universities ‘rising’ in or about 1100 a.p.? 
If, on the other hand, the term ‘ university’ is used to denote a particular 
form of organisation—a wniversitas of masters, or a wniversitas of students, 
or more generally of all stuwdia generalia, i.e. schools whose degrees 
possessed that cecumenical validity—the date 1100 a.p. is far too early. 
There is no trace of the existence of a wniversitas of students of the 
Bologna type, of the Paris university of masters, or of that custom of 
inception or magisterial initiation on which the universities of masters 
were founded, till the second half of the twelfth century. Even the licentia 
docendi was not known under that name till 1179. The truth is that the 
date 1100 a.p. does not represent any constitutional epoch whatever in the 
development of the medieval schools, though it does correspond very fairly 
with the beginning of that great intellectual movement which ultimately 
found its most brilliant expression in the universities. But there were 
no universities in the days of Abelard in any sense in which there had 
not been universities in the days of Erigena or of Alcuin. The application 
of the term ‘university’ to any earlier schools, whether of the medieval or 
of the ancient world, is as misleading as it would be to talk of a jury in 
ancient Rome, or a house of commons in the eleventh century. The 
universities arose in the second half of the twelfth century and not before. 
Professor Laurie’s confusion on this head is the more surprising, inas- 
much as no writer has more clearly and forcibly exhibited the universities 
in their true position as scholastic guilds. His appreciation of the funda- 
mental fact that the university was essentially nothing more than a par- 
ticular kind of guild is, from an historical point of view, the chief merit 
of the book. 

Professor Laurie is a more satisfactory guide as to the history of ideas 
than as the historian of institutions. But even in dealing with the march 
of ideas a certain amount of definiteness and attention to dates is indispen- 
sable. Professor Laurie treats the intellectual movement of the twelfth 
century—the movement (for the sake of clearness) which culminated in 
Abelard—as due to what he calls the Saracenic impulse. 

‘Now, looking, first, to the germ out of which the universities grew, I 
think we must say that the universities may be regarded as a natural 

development of the cathedral and monastery schools; but if we seek for 
an external motive force urging men to undertake the more profound and 
independent study of the liberal arts, we can find it only in the Saracenic 
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schools of Bagdad, Babylon, Alexandria, and Cordova. The Saracens 
were necessarily brought into contact with Greek literature just when the 
western church was drifting away from it, and by their translations of 
Hippocrates, Galen, Aristotle, and other Greek classics, they restored 
what may be quite accurately called the ‘‘ university life” of the Greeks. 
Many of the teachers were, of course, themselves Greeks who had con- 
formed to the new faith. To these Arab schools Christians had resorted 
in considerable numbers, and were cordially welcomed. They brought 
back, especially to Italy, the knowledge and the impulse they had gained’ 
(p. 99). 

This view seems to me perfectly irreconcilable with facts and with dates. 
It has been generally recognised since the time of Jourdain that Abelard 
and his predecessors knew no more of Aristotle than had been known 
all through the dark ages—i.e. the translations of the De Interpretatione 
and of the Categories.? What then can the intellectual movement which 
Abelard represents have owed to a ‘Saracenic impulse’? Professor Laurie 
speaks of Italy as specially affected by this impulse. But the twelfth- 
century renaissance in Italy took the form of a revived study of the Roman 
law. Greek influences, direct or indirect, are here, it is obvious, equally 
out of the question. The fact is that Professor Laurie has confused to- 
gether two totally different though consecutive movements—on the one 
hand the revival of dialectical activity and of the study of the Latin 
classics, both well represented by Abelard (contemporary with the revival 
of legal study in Italy), and on the other hand the speculative movement 
due to the rediscovery of the whole of Aristotle, which did not begin till 
the thirteenth century and culminated in the work of Albert the Great and 
Thomas Aquinas. The renaissance of the twelfth century, like the later 
Italian renaissance, began with the revived study of a neglected, though 
never wholly forgotten, Latin literature ; it culminated in the rediscovery 
of a Greek literature, which had been practically lost for centuries. It is 
only with the latter of these movements—or phases of the same move- 
ment—that the ‘ Saracenic impulse ’ had anything to do. Even the revival 
of medicine at Salerno was in all probability originally entirely unaffected 
by Arabic influences. H. RasHpDAtu. 






La Tactique au treiziéme Siécle. Par Henri Detpecn. 2 vols. 
(Paris: Alphonse Picard. 1886.) 


Tuts is an exceptionally difficult book to review. Its merits are unmis- 
takable ; the author has devoted immense labour to his task; he gives 
scrupulously not merely references, but quotations, to support all his 
statements and inferences; he has restored with infinite pains the con- 
temporaneous topography of the two battles which he has chosen for 


2 The Categories were, however, known only in the abridgment attributed to 
Augustine till the end of the tenth century. And it was not till the eleventh that 
the full translation came into general use. (See Hauréau, Hist. de la Phil. 
Scolastique, i. 95 seg.) Some writers find slight traces of a knowledge of other 
parts of the Organon in Abelard (see Poole, Illustr. of the Hist. of Medieval Thought, 
p. 142), but it has (so far as I know) never been suggested that the knowledge was 
obtained from any other source than the translations of Boethius. 
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special study ; he makes very just observations as to the essential limita- 
tions of medieval tactics ; he has searched all the chroniclers and striven 
to unearth the details of every medieval battle; he has saturated him- 
self, so to speak, with the military history of the middle ages; he knows 
probably far more about the details of his subject than any other human 
being has ever known. But unfortunately, like many other people who 
take up with enthusiasm a somewhat new line of investigation, he has 
formed a theory : and a theory, like fire, is an excellent servant, but a very 
bad master. s 


It is right to let M. Delpech state for himself his theory, and how he 
arrived at it. 

‘ L’objet de notre ouvrage est de prouver que les armées du XIII° siécle 
ont eu une tactique réfléchie ; tactique élémentaire comme les armes dont 
on disposait 4 cette époque, mais trés intelligente et en parfaite harmonie 
avec l’outillage du temps. 

‘C’est une opinion nouvelle que nous entreprenons de démontrer ici 
méthodiquement. Jusqu’a présent, on a pensé, sans avoir examiné la ques- 
tion, que le moyen-iige n’avait pas de théorie militaire et qu'il ne pouvait 
pas en avoir. Nous sommes done obligés de lutter contre une opinion 
préconcue et ancienne. Pour ramener vers nous ce courant établi, il nous 
parait utile de satisfaire avant tout les esprits de bonne foi, en leur expo- 
sant le plan d’études qui, suivi pendant onze années, a produit le présent 
ouvrage. On pourra se convaincre ainsi, quel que soit l’accueil fait 4 nos 
conclusions, que nos recherches ont été sérieusement faites et peuvent 
étre sérieusement consultées. 

‘Nous avons commencé cette étude en 1874. Pendant les quatre pre- 
miéres années le terrain et les manceuvres d’un certain nombre de batailles 
du moyen-ige ont été relevés par nous, sous l’empire d’un pur sentiment 
de curiosité, et sans prévoir que ces restaurations dussent nous conduire 
& formuler une théorie générale. Mais chacun de ces objets de recherches 
fit apparaitre des faits d’armes d’un caractére si logique, que nous en 
fiimes aussi surpris que le sera probablement notre lecteur. Puis tous ces 
résultats rapprochés nous révélérent des lois constantes et générales. Il 
devint impossible de nous obstiner contre l’évidence ; nous avions devant 
nos yeux un systéme de guerre parfaitement rationnel.’ 

Now it is probably true that modern writers have tended unduly to 
depreciate the military skill of the middle ages ; but then modern writers 
have, as a rule, known very little about the matter. M. Delpech has done 
good service by writing his book, if only in stimulating interest in the sub- 
ject. It is of course ludicrous to suppose that the middle ages possessed no 
military skill, no tactics, no strategy. The fundamental principles of 
strategy are, as has been truly said, permanent; they may largely be 
reduced to maxims of common sense. The merest savages have some 
idea of tactics, if only of rushing out upon an enemy from a hiding-place. 
Military skill is in its essence promptness of judgment, readiness in 
making the best use of whatever resources are available. But it is 
travelling a long way to accept M. Delpech’s theory in its entirety; and 
it is difficult in a brief review to do more than indicate the grounds of 
our scepticism. It is obviously impossible to follow him into a detailed 
examination of every battle, even if the reviewer could pretend to a full 
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and original knowledge of them all. But if we find in his book a tendency 
to extract more out of his authorities than is contained in them, if in a 
few test cases he has misinterpreted his authorities, we are necessarily 
rendered distrustful of his method and of his judgment. 

M. Delpech’s treatment of his authorities is truly medieval. Ita 
scriptum est was in the middle ages a conclusive argument, and M. Delpech 
not only makes very little attempt to discriminate, but tacitly assumes in 
all medieval writers alike minute tactical knowledge and scrupulous 
tactical accuracy. We recognise the force of the temptation to insist that 
words must mean what they possibly may mean, if thereby support is 
to be obtained for a pet theory; we even recognise the legitimacy of 
such a process within certain limits; but we cannot regard views which 
have practically no other foundation as even approximately proved. 
Military precision is extremely rare even in modern histories, although 
the art of war has long been theoretically studied. And when we recol- 
lect that of the innumerable chroniclers whom M. Delpech quotes very 
few indeed were eye-witnesses, very few were likely to have had access to 
what modern research would deem trustworthy original information, and 
the great majority were monks, we must be sanguine indeed if we expect 
military precision from them, still more so if we expect uniformity in the 
use of military terms. Yet, unless medieval chroniclers one and all were 
far superior in habitual military accuracy to modern historians, M. Del- 
pech’s imposing edifice is built on the sand. How many times per cent. in 
the medieval chronicles are those two most important tactical words, acies 
and agmen, used in their strict sense ? and where is precision to be found it 
these words are used vaguely? We should be surprised if it were other- 
wise ; they were not professors of a staff college, and their general value 
as historians is as little affected by such want of precision as the value of 
the Bible by its tacit assumption that the sun goes round the earth. But, 
in the absence of such minute accuracy, minute inferences deduced from 
them are at best conjectural. It was no doubt inevitable that M. Delpech 
should introduce a large infusion of modern military technicalities into 
his treatise; his very purpose is to show that the middle ages had their 
own technicalities, and these were best described in the corresponding 
modern language. But we must not let this lead us astray; some of the 
matters described in technical phraseology are in the nature of things, and 
their existence does not go far towards proving that the middle ages 
possessed wne tactique réfléchie. For instance, M. Delpech makes a great 
parade of an essential tactical distinction between combats en ordre paral- 
léle and combats en ordre perpendiculaire. But the line is the obvious 
order in times when the shock of contending horsemen is the main point 
of a battle ; the so-called perpendicular order is either the column of march 
becoming suddenly the order of battle, or the result of a limited battle- 
field, which only leaves room for a short front line. Again, M. Delpech 
insists rightly enough on the Crusades as a school of military experience, 
though we should have expected to find some stress laid on the value 
of the Byzantine armies as a model of organisation. But when he talks 
about the obvious and necessary practice of placing in the van quosdam 
de illustribus to explore the route and decide where to halt, &c., as the 
commencement of a regular staff, when he insists on the great tactical 
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problem of combining the various arms having been thoroughly worked 
out, when he declares that by the thirteenth century tactics were so well 
understood that tactical requirements overruled feudal notions of honour 
and precedence, when he claims for France the fullest possession, if not 
the origination, of all these ideas—one is obliged to ask how, if this be 
true, they were all lost again—how Crecy was possible. 

To the battle of Bouvines M. Delpech devotes 175 large and closely 
printed pages. He chooses it as a typical battle, not uninfluenced perhaps 
by a patriotic desire to glorify what has been rightly called the first 
French national victory. And a typical battle in many ways it was, 
typical in the direct encounter all along the line which suited medieval 
armaments, in the feudal organisation proper to medieval armies, in the 
uselessness of superior numbers (though we confess to some scepticism 
“as to the gigantic disparity set forth by M. Delpech), if two unequal armies 
are fighting with medieval weapons on a front not too wide for the smaller. 
But after reading carefully through the lively prose narrative of Guillaume 
le Breton and the clumsy verse of his ‘ Philippis,’ we fail to discover 
adequate grounds for regarding Bouvines as a battle of professional soldiers 
in the modern sense. Negatives are notoriously seldom capable of proof. 
We cannot demonstrate that the movements of the two armies before the 
battle were not dictated by elaborate strategy; but if M. Delpech’s restora- 
tion of the topography be correct—and we have not the slightest intention 
of impugning it—there was very little choice under the circumstances. 
Nor again can we demonstrate that the order of battle was other than what 
M. Delpech gives ; but his only authority is the hexameters of the ‘ Philip- 
pis,’ and who can decide how far the exigencies of the metre determined 
the exact collocation of names, though we may fairly assume that Guil- 
laume le Breton, as an eye-witness, knew the general arrangements at least 
of his own side? M. Delpech remarks upon the speed of the movements 
as indicating a high standard of military skill: all it proves is that the 
country was not enclosed, and also (what needs no proving) that the stiff 
drill of the days before Frederick the Great had not been introduced. 
A variety of similar points might be cited, but these should suffice. It 
is hard to treat seriously an author who. gravely writes of the arrange- 
ments made at Bouvines by the état major francais, who places Welsh 
fantassins de ligne in the English contingent, and who names patriotism 
as being, with religion, the strongest sentiment of the middle ages. 

So far we have tested M. Delpech by internal evidence only: we have 
compared his conclusions with the authorities whom he scrupulously 
cites, in order to see whether they furnish sufficient foundation for the 
superstructure. A better test is afforded by comparing M. Delpech’s 
battles with the ground; and this can obviously be done only on a limited 
scale. The present reviewer at least can claim to have seen but few 
medieval battle-fields. But if M. Delpech’s account of two well-known 
battles breaks down badly, partly through apparent ignorance of the 
ground, partly through interpreting things by the light of particular 
theories, we may reasonably mistrust his account of other battles. 

Let us see then how M. Delpech deals with Hastings, perhaps the 
most important of medieval battles, and certainly one of the best known, 
thanks to the Bayeux tapestry and to Professor Freeman’s elaborate in- 
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vestigations, almost as minute as M.. Delpech’s study of Bouvines. 
Hastings is distinguished among battles for two devices of the conqueror’s : 
the feigned flight of the Norman left, which, by drawing the English 
from the right of their defensive position, began to retrieve the fortunes 
of a day hitherto at least doubtful; and the hail of arrows on the English 
standard, simultaneously with a direct attack by the mailed knights, 
which by killing Harold finally won the victory. Both of these were the 
sudden inspirations of a practised soldier, and so far they support M. 
Delpech’s general position that the middle ages were not devoid of tac- 
tical skill. But M. Delpech misrepresents both. He gives the order 
to the archers to shoot in the air, as part of William’s dispositions for 
beginning the battle; whereas Henry of Huntingdon, the authority for 
this point, mentions it almost at the end, after the feigned flight ; and, 
from the nature of the case, it could only have been then. After describing 
the failure of the first attack, the sally of the English (which for some 
mysterious reason he calls taking the enemy in flank), William’s personal 
danger, and rallying of his defeated left wing, he continues as follows : 

‘Ce fut alors que Guillaume, pour en finir, prescrivit 4 ses troupes une 
manceuvre de cavalerie qu’il avait déji pratiquée ailleurs avec succés, et 
qui constitue le fait le plus important de la bataille de Hastings. 

‘Le duc de Normandie fit prendre de nouveau l’offensive par une 
partie de sa cavalerie. Au moment ot les Saxons se trouvérent le plus 
fortement attaqués, ceux qui les assaillaient battirent en retraite et furent, 
comme la premiére fois, poursuivis par les défenseurs du retranchement, en 
deliors des palissades. Alors, sur un signal donné par une sonnerie de 
trompettes, les fuyards firent volte-face, chargérent les Saxons, qui les 
poursuivaient et par conséquent durent les retenir ainsi engagés sur place, 
en dehors des palissades. 

‘Au méme moment, un second corps de cavalerie normande chargea 
la colonne saxonne, par un autre cété (d’aultre part) et vers la moitié de 
sa longueur (mediam catervam). Ainsi, tandis que l’un des corps nor- 
mands, heurtant de front la téte de colonne des Saxons, les empéchait de 
regagner leurs palissades, l’autre venait manceuvrer sur leurs flanes (altera 
humo affixa tolerat, altera diversis motibus agit). 

‘Restaurons bien cette maneuvre. Guillaume de Poitiers constate 
qu’elle fut réalisée par le concours des deux corps qui occupaient les deux 
extrémités les plus opposées du front de bataille. Ce furent, d’une part, 
les Manceaux, Bretons et Aquitains, que nous avons déja trouvés A l’aile 
gauche ; et d’autre part, les Normands de l’aile droite, que commandait 
Robert fils de Roger de Beaumont.’ (Vol. ii. 269, 270.) 

Now in the first place there is absolutely no ground for assuming that 
the feigned flight was ordered immediately after the real defeat, or that it 
was a manceuvre which William had employed before. Fugam ex industria 
simulantes, meminerunt quam optate rei paullo ante fuga dederat occa- 
sionem, are the words of William of Poitiers, and they unmistakably 
refer to the previous real flight, retrieved as it had been by William’s 
energy. Obviously, too, if stress is to be laid on the words at all, they 
refer to an incident which had happened more than a few minutes ago. 
Secondly, tlre feigned flight only gave William his first decided advantage + 
the battle lasted several hours longer, so that it is at least premature to 
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describe that manceuvre as employed powr en finir. Further, there is not 
a trace in the authorities of the English right (very unaptly designated 
colonne by M. Delpech) being attacked in flank by a second body of Norman 
cavalry during its disorderly advance. The words of Henry of Hunting- 
don are: Dum igitur Angli in sequendo persistunt, acies principalis 
Normannorum mediam Anglorum catervam pertransiit. Quod videntes 
qui persequebantur per foveam predictam, redire compulsi, ibidem ex 
magna parte perierunt. Noone who had not before made up his mind 
that the English pursuers must have been attacked in flank would so 
interpret these words. What exactly the writer meant by pertransiit may 
be doubted ; very probably he had not a clear picture before his eyes—few 
narrators of a battle have. But the sentence clearly refers to a fresh 
attack on the English centre, and we know from the whole tenor of the 
history that the Normans were able to occupy the ground which the 
English right had quitted: during the last portion of the battle the 
English centre was assailed on all sides. Again, Robert of Beaumont was 
half a mile off; there is not a word in the sentence devoted to his exploits 
by William of Poitiers to suggest that he was doing anything but his 
obvious share in the battle, attacking like every one else straight to his 
front, that is, the English left. M. Delpech’s anxiety to give antiquity 
to the volte, as an indigenous French device, has led him into the usual 
error of making things out more systematic than they really were. No 
doubt it was not borrowed from Vegetius, nor is there any necessity for 
supposing it to be borrowed from any one. As M. Delpech himself says, 
it is an obvious ruse de guerre. It is more reasonable to wonder that the 
example of Hastings produced so little fruit than to enter into arguments 
as to its parentage. 

The battle of Lewes affords another example of the facility with 
which, under the influence of a theory, the necessary facts can be dis- 
covered in narratives which, to unprejudiced eyes, warrant no such conclu- 
sions. Lewes, according to M. Delpech—and so far no one can disagree 
with him—is a specimen of a combat en ordre paraliéle. But he goes 
on to say : L’armée assaillie, au lieu de résister directement 4 l'assaillant, 
porta sa contre-attaque sur un autre point du front de bataille. Elle 
attira Voffensive de ’ennemi sur son aile gauche, et elle opéra sa propre 
offensive avec son aile droite, souterue par son centre et sa réserve. Now 
it is no doubt true that the right of the royal army, under Prince 
Edward, defeated the Londoners on Montfort’s left; and it is also true 
that the rest of the royalists were totally routed by the remainder of 
the Barons’ army. But none of the contemporary authorities contain 
anything which can be twisted into a suggestion that all this was the 
result of a deliberate plan formed by Montfort. Nor, indeed, seeing 
that the earl had drawn up his army in order of battle before the royal 
troops came out of Lewes, could he have known that Prince Edward, 
whom M. Delpech assumes to have commanded the élite of it, would be 
on the enemy’s right. Again, there is nothing in the chroniclers to justify 
M. Delpech in regarding the royalists as the assailants, and Montfort as 
standing on the defensive, or to bear out the statement that the Barons’ 
right wing was supported by their centre and reserve. On the contrary, 
the evidence is that both armies engaged straight to their front along the 
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whole line, as usual in the good old hand-to-hand days, though Prince 
Edward’s impatience brought him to close quarters before the rest. 
Again, M. Delpech has a theory that medieval writers invariably number 
the divisions of an army from right to left. Now Rishanger divides the 
royal army into three parts : the first acies (a most untechnical word, by the 
way, unless, which obviously was not the case, there had been three lines) 
commanded by Prince Edward, the second by Richard of Cornwall, the 
third by the king. The Barons’ army Rishanger divides into four: acies : 
1, Young Montfort ; 2, Gloucester ; 3, the Londoners; 4, Earl Simon. In 
accordance with his theory, M. Delpech places them as follows :— 


The earl in reserve 
Young Montfort Gloucester Londoners 


The king Richard of Cornwall Prince Edward 


It is difficult to discover any adequate authority for Earl Simon’s having 
placed his own division in reserve, though the modern writers seem to 
agree in saying that he did. But it is obvious that without this as- 
sumption the theory crumbles at once. Unfortunately, however, the 
circumstances of the battle do not tally with this ideal order. The facts 
certainly known are these :— 

1. Prince Edward defeated the Londoners. 

2. Gloucester defeated the king. 

8. Richard of Cornwall, after hard fighting, was driven to take refuge 
in a windmill, and there surrendered. 

A glance shows that these facts are inconsistent with M. Delpech’s 
assumed order. Moreover, windmills are not placed in hollows; it is 
inconceivable that there should ever have been one near the centre of 
the royal line : but there is one now where the down, off which Montfort’s 
advance was made, sinks into the plain, just where the defeated Rex 
Alemannie might very well have been driven by the earl’s victorious 
right. This is to say, the king must have been in the centre, Richard 
of Cornwall on the left ; or, in other words, the only chronicler who gives 
the divisions does not number them in order from right to left. Again, 
M. Delpech, in order to sustain his theory that Montfort used every means 
to induce Prince Edward to attack the Londoners, makes him place his 
own carriage and standard, with its guard, among them The words of 
Wykes, from whom this incident is derived, do not flatly contradict this 
notion; but the time at which the earl left behind his carriage and 
standard, with the other baggage, was before his advance in order of 
battle, which was made downhill off the ridge of the down. No one 
who has seen the ground would believe that wagons went down that 
slope, especially in the midst of a body of infantry expecting to meet the 
enemy at once. Nor would they have needed a special guard had they 
been moving with the Londoners. Nor would they have been left with 
their guard to be attacked later by Prince Edward, on his return, or 
by other royalist troops (the narratives differ as to who seized the earl’s 
carriage), for they must have fallen into his hands as soon as the Lon- 
doners gave way. They were clearly left on the ridge, near where a 
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conspicuous windmill now stands (or stood a few years ago). There they 
would have been isolated as the battle rolled down the slope away from 
them; there, no doubt, they were plundered later in the day. But then 
what becomes of Earl Simon’s elaborate ruse to draw Prince Edward 
against the Londoners ? 

We may have been unfortunate in our selection of instances. We are 
quite willing to believe in M. Delpech’s perfect bona fides: it would be 
unfortunate, indeed, if his judgment had not served him better in other 
cases. We fully recognise our obligation to M. Delpech for having 
collected so vast a mass of interesting materials, and we quite agree with 
him in thinking that the middle ages were more systematic and better 
instructed in things military than has often been imagined. But the 
least unfavourable verdict we can record on his full-blown theory is one 
of ‘ not proven.’ HEREFORD B. GEORGE. 


Der Untergang des Templer-Ordens. Mit urkundlichen und kritischen 


Beitrigen von Dr. Konrap Scuorrmttuer. 2 vols. (Berlin: 
Mittler. 1887.) 


Proressor ScHoTrMiLueR has given us a valuable contribution to the 
already extensive Templar literature. In two visits to the Vatican 
library, made in 1880 and 1886, he found and transcribed some hitherto 
unpublished documents, which, together with a brief abstract of some 
records in the archives of Marseilles, form the second volume of the work 
which he has laid before the public. 

The first of these documents he entitles ‘Processus Pictavensis’ 
(ii. 13-71). It contains the examinations of thirty-three out of the 
seventy-two Templars brought before the papal court at Poitiers in 
June 1308. It is interesting as partly filling a gap in the series of 
documentary evidence, but throws little new light on the affair, except 
as illustrating incidentally the perfunctory character of the whole per- 
formance at Poitiers, and as affording to Professor Schottmiiller fair 
grounds for discrediting the currently accepted statement that Molay 
in 1306 brought with him to France an immense amount of treasure. 

Then follows ‘Deminutio laboris examinantium processus contra 
ordinem Templi in Anglia’ (ii. 78-102). If this be, as the author is 
probably correct in assuming, an abstract of the English evidence, 
officially prepared at Clement’s command for use at the council of Vienne, 
it is important as a proof of the unscrupulous manner in which the testi- 
mony was garbled for the purpose of misleading those who were to sit in 
judgment. All the favourable evidence is suppressed, and the childish 
gossip of women and monks is seriously presented as though authentic. 
Even making allowance for the weight ascribed to popular rumour in 
medieval trials for heresy, the deliberate purpose manifested throughout 
this paper throws a fresh and sinister light on the management deemed 
requisite to effect the predetermined object. 

The bulky ‘ Processus Cypricus’ (ii. 143-400) is of value, although 
the unfortunate omission of some of the formalities of the proceedings 
prevents us from estimating accurately their precise purport. The testi- 
mony of the non-Templar witnesses shows a higher estimate of the Order 
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among those to whom it was best known, and who, moreover, were not 
friendly to it, than has been generally supposed. The interrogatories of 
the seventy-six Templars examined are, however, by no means deserving 
of the importance attached to them as a proof of innocence by Dr. Schott- 
miiller (i. 484-93). It was a matter of course that where torture was 
not used they should assert their purity and orthodoxy, and evidence in 
their favour must be sought from other sources. 

The ‘ Processus in Patrimonio Petri’ (ii. 405-19) has importance as 
manifesting the real design of the commissioners sent out in 1310 by 
Clement V, ostensibly for the purpose of affording the order an opportu- 
nity of making a defence before the council of Vienne, but in reality with 
the object of collecting evidence for its condemnation. Thus when im- 
prisoned Templars declined the invitation to appear and defend the order 
they were forced to come forward and testify against it. The extracts 
from the archives of Marseilles (ii. 423-34) would doubtless have been of 
greater value had not the author unfortunately been prevented by ill- 
ness from transcribing them in extenso. A secret order of Charles the 
Lame of Naples to his seneschal not to deliver the sequestrated property 
to the papal agents illustrates the scramble which was going on for 
the spoils. 

Had Professor Schottmiiller confined himself to the publication of 
these documents with illustrative and explanatory notes, there could have 
been nothing but praise for the acuteness which enabled him to recognise 
them under deceptive inscriptions and for the painstaking labour with 
which he has deciphered the mouldy and battered parchments. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he has deemed it necessary to accompany them with a 
diffuse and confused history of the whole affair, occupying nearly seven 
hundred and fifty octavo pages. With true German assiduity he has 
ransacked all the authorities within his reach; he has studied all the 
official documents with miscroscopic minuteness ; many of his observa- 
tions on them are shrewd, and occasionally his comparison and confron- 
tation of the evidence throws a new and valuable side-light on certain 
points ; but he lacks the impartiality of the historian, he is a special 
pleader rather than a judge, he has framed a theory of the whole affair, 
and his book is an elaborate plaidoyer in its defence. 

The work thus becomes a misleading one, for the author is so pro- 
foundly convinced of the truth of his speculations that he confounds his 
conjectures with his facts, and presents both with equal positiveness so 
that the reader often cannot distinguish between them. The ground- 
work of his whole hypothesis is an imaginary alliance between Clement 
V and Molay to protect the former from the arrogant domination of 
Philippe le Bel and thus save him from sharing the fate of his predecessor, 
Boniface VIII. The growth of this myth illustrates the idiosyncrasy of 
the author’s method. First it comes before us (i. 80) as a suggested 
explanation of Philippe’s attack on the Order. Then we are told (p. 91) 
that Clement’s summons in 1806 to the masters of the Temple and the 
Hospital was for the purpose of obtaining their support ; then (p. 101) that 
it is uncertain whether Clement and Molay were arranging an armed 
assault on Philippe. Gradually the idea assumes in the author’s mind 
the consistency of absolute fact; we are assured (p. 115) that Philippe 
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recognised that Molay’s presence had encouraged Clement to resist his 
demands; and finally (p. 120) it is positively asserted that Philippe’s 
whole expectations of advantage from the transfer of the papal court to 
France had been shattered by the protection given by the Templars to 
the pope. Thus it becomes assumed as an historical fact (p. 564) that the 
chiefs of the order had promised security and protection to Clement, an 
assertion for which there is not a particle of evidence. This would per- 
haps matter little were it not that it places the sequel of the story on a 
thoroughly false basis, forcing the author to represent Clement as bravely 
defending the Order until obliged to abandon it to its fate by Philippe’s 
visit to Poitiers in May and June, 1308. To make this apparently 
credible, the bull ‘ Pastoralis preeminentie’ of 22 Nov. 1307, which 
virtually settled the fate of the Order, is dismissed with a brief allusion 
wholly inadequate to its supreme importance, and the author practically 
ignores the controlling fact that during those fateful six months in which 
his theory requires Clement to be staunchly maintaining the cause of the 
Order, it was being broken up at his instance and under his express 
authority in England, Spain, Italy, Cyprus, and such parts of Germany 
as he could induce to take action. This sufficiently shows that the tem- 
porary suspension by Clement of the powers of the inquisitors and bishops 
of France, on which Dr. Schottmiiller dwells with so much insistence, 
was mere skirmishing for position, to be abandoned as soon as Clement 
had secured his terms. 

This tendency to assume facts which sustain the author’s theory 
pervades the whole work and renders it untrustworthy in spite of his 
evident desire to be accurate in the minutest particulars. We repeatedly 
meet with positive assertions for which there is no authority. We are 
thus told over and over again that the initial proceedings under the 
authority of the inquisitor Guillaume de Paris were declared to be invalid 
(pp. 140, 231, 287, 407); in fact (p. 244) that these examinations were 
made by the royal officials and were therefore illegal; when, on the 
contrary, Philippe had been especially careful to shield himself behind 
the’ authority of the Inquisition, and his officials were ostensibly only 
lending their aid as required by law to the inquisitors commissioned for 
the purpose by Frére Guillaume, who deputed all Dominican priors, sub- 
priors, and lectors to act in that capacity. Possibly in some cases official 
zeal may have outrun discretion, but the whole proceedings were covered 
with a cloak of strict legality, and any indiscretions were condoned in the 
bull of 22 Nov. So (p. 140) we have a wholly unsatisfactory argument 
to prove that Molay’s letter to his brethren advising them to confess 
was forged or falsified; and then a few pages later (p. 143) there is 
an allusion to Molay’s falsified letter as if the falsification was a recog- 
nised historical fact. We are told (p. 670) that Molay and the master 
of Normandy were burnt against the will of the cardinal judges, when 
there is no evidence either for or against it, and the probabilities are that 
the cardinals were delighted to be relieved of the responsibility, which 
they could not otherwise have escaped, of handing the prisoners over to 
the secular arm for burning. In like fashion the author positively asserts 
(p. 558) that the non-appearance of Renaud de Provins before the papal 
commission as a witness after being sworn was because he was so broken 
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by torture that he was unfit to give evidence—an assumption for which 
there is no warrant. In writing history after this imaginative fashion a 
good memory is requisite to avoid occasional self-contradiction, as when 
(p. 128) a visit of Hugues de Peraud to Poitiers just before the arrest is 
described as an effort to save himself from the blow which he is assumed 
to know was impending, and is subsequently (p. 248) alluded to as evi- 
dence that Clement was commencing an investigation himself—a most 
important feature of the case if only it were true, in place of being a bald 
supposition. 

This unfortunate tendency is rendered still more serious by the author’s 
lack of familiarity with the ecclesiastical jurisprudence of the period, 
leading him to frequent assertions and arguments for which there is no 
justification. Thus (p. 124) we are told that Philippe lured Molay and 
his brethren to Paris from Poitiers as a necessary preliminary to their 
arrest, and we are treated to an elaborate disquisition on the limitations 
of jurisdiction, ignorance of which, he says, has led all previous writers 
into blunders—the fact being that all the arrests were made under the 
authority of the Inquisition of Paris, whose jurisdiction in such matters 
at the time was supreme from the Atlantic Ocean to Geneva, and there 
was no more occasion to-entice Molay to Paris for the purpose than 
the rest of the brethren, who were seized everywhere throughout the 
kingdom. Equally groundless is the assertion that the arrest was in 
violation of all recognised law of the period, and that the Inquisition 
exceeded its powers in prosecuting Templars whose immunities rendered 
them justiciable only by the pope (pp. 126, 251, 640). The facts are that 
even before the Inquisition was founded Lucius ITI abrogated all immunities 
in accusations of heresy; that suspected heretics had practically no legal 
rights, and their capture was the highest duty of all secular officials; that, 
moreover, the Inquisition exercised authority directly delegated by the 
pope; and that even the mendicant orders, whose immunities were quite 
as great as those of the Templars, when they endeavoured to escape the 
jurisdiction of the Inquisition, were rudely remanded to it by Innocent IV 
in 1254. It follows that the author is completely in error when he says 
(p. 149) that Philippe had subverted the foundation-law of medieval 
society whereby ecclesiastics were subjected exclusively to spiritual juris- 
diction. Similar ignorance is manifested in the argument (p. 203) that 
the absolution given at Chinon in August 1808 to Molay and the pre- 
ceptors shows that they could not have confessed any heresy worthy of 
death ; for no heresy confessed and abjured was at that time punished 
by death, except in cases of relapse, and it was a universal rule that even 
relapsed heretics were entitled to absolution if they asked for it, although 
they were to be burned immediately thereafter, for the bosom of the church 
was never closed to the repentant sinner. Equally erroneous is the as- 
sertion (p. 231) that at that time torture could not be legally employed 
against witnesses, for it was habitually so employed in both the inquisi- 
torial and episcopal courts. More serious is the ignorance displayed in 
the effort to show (pp. 298, 663) that Clement, as late as August 1309, 
was still endeavouring to protect the Templars against Philippe by his 
bull ordering the bishops to follow the law and not introduce new methods, 
which the author regards as a prohibition of the use of torture, in place 
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of being, as it was, an order for its employment under a decent veil of 
reserve—a reserve thrown off a few months later when the necessity of 
incriminating evidence became pressing, and Clement reprehended those 
who had not had recourse to torture, the employment of which, he told 
them, was customary in such cases. Twice (pp. 619 and 627) the author 
manifests complete confusion between witnesses and compurgators, whose 
functions, under medieval customs, had no relations with each other ; 
and he even seems to think (p. 320) that the Templars might have cleared 
themselves by compurgation but for Philippe’s violent measures, appa- 
rently not knowing that it rested wholly with the inquisitor to determine 
whether the accused should be admitted to this method of proving his 
innocence. When he says (p. 573) that the burning of Molay and the 
master of Normandy was an act of violence in open scorn of all spiritual 
law, he seems unaware of the fact that the canons ordered relapsed 
heretics (and the victims were technically relapsed by reason of revoking 
their confessions) to be abandoned without a hearing to the secular arm 
for burning, and that Philippe only took for granted what would have 
been a mere formality on the part of the cardinal judges. All this may 
seem minute criticism, yet these errors are important, as they serve to 
prevent the recognition of what is really the most weighty lesson taught 
by the whole dreadful tragedy—that it was merely an exhibition on a 
more conspicuous stage of the atrocities habitually perpetrated for centuries 
throughout nearly all Christendom, in the effort to secure the supreme 
blessing of uniformity of faith. Had not the author been blinded by the 
strength of his convictions, it would surely have occurred to him that 
Philippe, to whose great capacity he does ample justice, was far too 
shrewd to commit such violations of law as are here imputed to him, and 
that Clement would have been a far less able man than he is here repre- 
sented if he had not taken full advantage of such blunders on the part of 
his assumed antagonist. 

Professor Schottmiiller loses no opportunity of pointing out the errors 
of his predecessors in a manner implying his own infallibility. Unfor- 
tunately he is as liable to inaccuracy as the rest of us. Thus, in his 
desire to show that Philippe failed to secure popular belief in his charges 
against the Templars, he gives (p. 139) the answer of the university of 
Paris to his inquiries, as though it were rendered in October 1307 and 
proved that the university was incredulous, when in reality it was only a 
decision on certain legal points and could not have been other than it was ; 
then (p. 167) the date is stated to be May 25, 1308; and it is not until 
we reach the chronological summary (p. 656) that the correct date of 
March 25 is given. When (p. 414) we are told that the archbishops of 
Sens and Reims burned ‘ hundreds’ of Templars for revoking their con- 
fessions, the exaggeration of the real number of sixty-seven, instead of 
increasing our sense of the enormity, only diminishes our confidence in 
the accuracy and impartiality of the historian. Twice (pp. 195, 649) the 
confusion as to the commencement of Clement’s regnal year is said to 
have been only recently cleared up ; and in the latter passage it is alluded 
to as illustrating the ignorance hitherto prevailing as to the order of events, 
when in reality the difficulty was explained by Dom Vaissette a century 
and a half ago. We are told (p. 447) that in Italy not a single knight 
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was examined: had the author consulted the sole authority for the pro- 
ceedings in Romagnuola (Rubeus, Hist. Ravennat. ed. 1589, p. 525), he 
would have found the names of seven knights —Templarii ordinis equites 
—examined by the council of Ravenna in 1311. Similarly, had he referred 
to Allart’s researches, his exceedingly imperfect account of events in the 
kingdoms of Majorca and Aragon would have been fuller and more exact ; 
but even the authorities whom he cites should have preserved him from 
the repeated misstatement (pp. 551, 560, 639) that in Aragon the Templars 
passed into other Orders and that the Temple continued in existence 
mit kleinen Abénderungen. On page 585 it is suggested that previous 
liberalities of Molay’s family may have entitled him to gratuitous en- 
trance into the order, apparently in ignorance of the fact that by the 
statutes payment for admission was severely punishable, although in the 
later corruption of the order it was sometimes winked at. Equal un- 
familiarity with the statutes is manifested in a matter to which, by his 
repeated allusions (i. 187, 264; ii. 12), he seems to attach singular 
importance. In the protocol of the examinations at Poitiers, the appli- 
cant for admission is reported sometimes as asking for fraternitas ordinis 
and sometimes for fraternitas domus. The author regards this variation 
as of special significance as- indicating the ‘ subjectivity’ of the reporter 
and as showing how little he knew about the order when he thus de- 
scribes a postulant as seeking admission into a single house. It happens 
that the two expressions mean precisely the same thing and can be used 
indifferently, for ‘house’ is the official synonym for the order in the 
statutes of the Temple. The blunder is the more incomprehensible since 
the author quotes (i. 294) the initial words of the statute-book offered in 
evidence by the brethren of Mas Deu—Quan alcum proom requer la com- 
paya de la Mayso. 

It is scarce worth while to pursue this examination further. The 
original documents printed in the second volume render the work a 
necessity to all students of the Templar catastrophe ; but the first volume, 
despite the immense labour bestowed on it, and the ingenuity which it 
frequently displays, must take its place in the long series of works on the 
subject which a fondness for theorising, combined with imperfect know- 
ledge, render unsafe guides for the inquirer. Henry C. Lea. 






A Descriptive Account of the Guildhall of the City of London: its History 
and Associations. By JoHn Epwarp Price, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
Prepared by authority of the Corporation of London. (London: 
Blades, East, & Blades. 1886.) 


THE issue of this sumptuous volume by the library committee of the city 
of London is an encouraging sign of the spread of historical knowledge 
and historical inquiry. The existence of a guildhall, and especially the 
early mention of the name, is in itself an important fact, and has been 
taken to prove that London had a governing guild at least as early. 
Strange to say, we know little or nothing more directly about the London 
- guild. We cannot tell when it was instituted, whether it consisted solely 
of city magnates, what was its name, to what patron saint it was dedi- 
cated, and when as a guild it was finally dissolved. True, answers have 
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been found by argument and inference to most of these questions; but of 
direct information we have only a mention by Giraldus of the Guildhall, 
and by Stow of a ‘ cnihtenagild.’ Many of the documents by which Stow 
attained his remarkable historical knowledge have been unknown until 
lately, though they were seen and consulted in so far as they related to 
ecclesiastical matters by Newcourt in the last century. These are the 
manuscripts stored in the muniment room of the dean and chapter of 
St. Paul’s. The enumeration made of them by Mr. Maxwell Lyte, who 
has since become the head of the Record Office, marks an epoch in the 
history of the city, and has enabled students to ascertain in many cases 
the source from which Stow derived his information, and sometimes to 
correct or supplement what he has told us. With the aid of these manu- 
scripts it is possible to trace the history of the municipality to the 
beginning of the twelfth century with some degree of fulness and certainty. 
The oldest records at the Guildhall itself, with two or three exceptions, 
only date from the wardenship of Sir Ralph Sandwich in the reign of 
Edward I. The exceptions are the tiny charter of William the Conqueror, 
a writ in favour of ‘Derman of London,’ and perhaps one or two 
other documents and palimpsest entries in the letter books. But at 
St. Paul’s there are numerous leases, releases, agreements, and grants to 
which aldermen and other city magnates have placed their names, and 
which enable us now to form very complete lists of the governors and 
governing families, and even to approximate to a clear understanding of 
the civic constitution little more than twenty years after the compilation 
of the ‘ Domesday Survey.’ Among these documents the most important 
for its antiquity and its completeness is a terrier of the estates belonging 
to the chapter in the city about the year 1110, enumerated under the 
wards. A magnificent facsimile of this manuscript forms the backbone, so to 
speak, of Mr. Price’s volume, and will be warmly welcomed by all students 
of municipal and ecclesiastical history. Unfortunately Mr. Price’s anno- 
tated translation is a very misleading performance. That he has seen 
the importance of the document and has given it to us as it stands is, 
however, such a boon that we are not disposed to examine his mistakes 
very critically. The two chief points the list of lands sets forth are 
points hitherto only guessed at. Mr. Price, by the way, misses them both. 
It has long been known that the bishop had his place in the municipality 
such as it was. Some authorities have looked upon him as heading the 
clergy, when the portreeve headed the laity. Others have assigned him 
a more definite place, and made him, like the prior of Holy Trinity, 
Aldgate, a kind of alderman. So, too, with regard to the portreeve or 
vicecomes, we have had to guess and theorise as to his exact position, 
and many writers have asserted that, even after the grant of Middlesex to 
the citizens, the portreeve had no judicial functions. On these two points, 
the St. Paul’s list is conclusive. Though Mr. Lyte omitted it from his 
summary in the ‘ Ninth Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion,’ and though Mr. Price does not mention it or remark on it at all, 
the first ward named is ‘ Warda Episcopi.’ The bishop’s ward, moreover, 
was not on Cornhill, but consisted of the precinct of St. Paul’s. So, too, 
we learn that the portreeve sat in certain cases as a judge. The canons 
complain that Gilbert ‘ Prutfot’ has deprived them of a piece of land in 
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the modern ward of Broad Street. By referring to the report above 
mentioned, we find that it was in his capacity as portreeve or vicecomes 
that Gilbert Proudfoot had given judgment against the chapter as to the 
land on which stood the house of a certain lady named Eadild. Who 
was this otherwise unknown portreeve? Was Proudfoot a nickname ? 
As he was probably, from certain indications too long to detail here, 
alderman of the ward of Cheap, can he bave been the Gilbert, generally 
surnamed ‘ Becket,’ whose wife was Rohese, and whose son, Thomas, was 
the martyr of Canterbury? He had a house in Cheap, at a time when 
but few houses had been built in that quarter; and the dates fit well 
together. These are not questions on which we need turn to Mr. Price 
for an answer. He is fully convinced of the Roman origin of the London 
municipality, and quotes the writings of the late Mr. Coote with approval, 
and without any reference to the complete and crushing reply which they 
drew from Mr. Freeman. This baseless theory pervades the whole book, 
and though we can accept the facts which Mr. Price gives us with the 
greatest thankfulness, we cannot but hold that he has not himself been 
able to make much use of them. He quotes the St. Paul’s document in 
full, for the sake of one or two entries relating to Aldermanbury, but as 
from these entries he infers that there were ‘ canons of the soke of Aldre- 
manesberi,’ we may well pass by his comparison of the expression ‘ curia 
de la Guyldhalle’ with the ‘Curia Municipalis’ of Vitruvius, and his 
mention of the * Hall, or Moot House, in connexion with each of the 
thirty-five regions, or Wards, in Rome.’ It is certainly asking too much 
from the reader to argue that because there were thirty-five guildhalls in 
ancient Rome, the one guildhall of ancient London was a Roman institu- 
tion. 

The history of the London Guildhall is quite interesting enough with- 
out any such forced comparisons. We find the first magnates of London 
seated in Aldermanbury, very near the traditional site of the king’s 
house, on the north side of the wide market place. The name of Alder- 
manbury is in itself curious and interesting. The word ‘bury’ in the 
dialect spoken in London, perhaps the East Saxon language, always 
means a residence. We have the bury of the Buckerels, the bury of 
Albert the Lotharingian, the bury of the canons of St. Bartholomew, the 
bury of Walter Map, the bury of the descendants of Deorman at Islington, 
called from its situation Highbury, and a good many more within the 
boundaries of modern London, and in each case we find that a residence, 
a mansion, is meant by the term. The Aldermanbury must mean the 
mansion of the alderman; possibly, as Mr. Price has it, the court of the 
aldermen. On the east side of the street which still bears the name is 
Three Nuns Court, and here Mr. Price was informed by the vicar of the 
parish—he does not say of what parish—remains of early masonry were 
found during the rebuilding of some business premises. Stow complains 
that in his time the old guildhall in Aldermanbury had become a ear- 
penter’s workshop ; but he and many later writers must have been wrong 
in ascribing the removal to a new site, further east, to Whittington. 
There are many indications not only in records, but in the buildings and 
particularly in the architecture of the crypt, that the Guildhall was in its 
present situation long before the reign of Henry V, perhaps more than a 
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hundred years before. There is a very interesting paper on the subject, 
a contribution by Mr. Alfred White ; and the reader is also able to form 
an opinion for himself, as there are many woodcuts, plans, and other 
illustrations in Mr. Price’s volume. But by simply consulting a map of 
the ward boundaries, a student will be able to date the present Guildhall 
approximately. He will see that though at a considerable distance from 
Cheapside, it is yet included in the ward of Cheap, and must have been 
where it is before the boundaries were fixed, because that boundary ex- 
actly includes the hall, without the last bay at the eastern end, which is 
the newest part, and which is in the adjoining ward of Bassishaw. 
There is every reason to believe that the ward boundaries have not been 
altered materially since the beginning of the fourteenth century, and the 
Guildhall must therefore have stood where itis since at least 1299. Ifso, 
some of the most stirring scenes of English history took place within 
these old walls. Here in 1312 the mayor celebrated the birth of the 
prince who was to reign as Edward III, when the hall ‘ was excellently 
well tapestried and dressed out.’ After dinner the mayor, aldermen, and 
commonalty perambulated the city singing carols, ‘all the rest of the 
day and great part of the night.’ In the hall in 1357 John, king of 
France, and his captor the Black Prince, were feasted by the city ; andin 
1415 the renovated and enlarged hall saw Henry V on his return from 
Agincourt, and again after his marriage with Katharine of France. But 
many events of a very different character have the Guildhall for their 
background and scenery. Here the strange forced election of Richard III 
by the citizens took place in 1483. Here Edmund Dudley, the ex- 
tortionate minister of Henry VII, was tried and condemned in 1509. 
Here Surrey was tried and condemned just before the death of Henry VIII, 
and here, too, Lady Jane Grey, and her husband, with his two brothers 
and Archbishop Cranmer, were all arraigned. together and sentenced to 
death in November 1553. In the following year Queen Mary came in 
state to the Guildhall to ‘ show her mind to the mayor.’ The poisoners 
of Sir Thomas Overbury were tried here in 1615, and in 1642 Charles I 
made his singular expedition into the city to find the five members. The 
lord mayor received him respectfully at the Guildhall, but the people 
shouted, ‘ Privilege, liberty of parliament,’ and other political cries. The 
committee of public safety sat in the Guildhall at first. Richard Baxter 
was tried here before Judge Jeffreys in 1685, and fined 5007. It is not 
easy to understand Mr. Price’s assertion (p. 212) that the building in 
which these historic scenes took place was doomed to destruction in the 
great fire of 1666, as the Guildhall was not irreparably injured, and as, 
moreover, some of the scenes he describes occurred after the fire. Among 
them the most remarkable was probably the assembly of the lords of the 
council at the Guildhall when William of Orange was invited to assume 
the reins of government. 

We regret to observe a large number of misprints, and still larger 
number of small errors which can hardly be called misprints. Thus both 
in the text and in the index there is mention of a ‘ Lord Craysfort’ as a 
descendant of Alderman Probye. There is no such title in the peerage. 
At p. 16 we read of a certain ‘ Dering’ that his name is ‘ identical 
with Dyrinig,’ and is the ‘ forerunner of our English surname Deering.’ 
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Mr. Price does not explain how Dering can be identical with Dyrinig, and 
the usual modern form is Dering, not Deering. Under the mention of 
‘Warda Haconis,’ now the ward of Broad Street, we have a long note 
about St. Nicholas of Acon, without a word to connect him with the ward 
of Hacon. Of course Hacon or Haco was an alderman. There are 
many other curiosities of literature and especially of grammar, but they 
are not worth detailing. The great value of the book will always be in 
its illustrations. Besides many woodcuts and the facsimiles already 
mentioned, there are coloured views of some of the chambers, and copies 
of every print and drawing known to exist or likely in any way to elucidate 
the subject. W. J. Lorrie. 


The Historians of the Church of York and its Archbishops. Vol. II. 
Edited by James Ratne, M.A., D.C.L., Honorary Canon of York. 
Published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. (London : 
Longmans & Co. ; Triibner & Co. 1886.) 


Ir is matter for regret that in this second volume Canon Raine has not 
continued that sketch of the history and see of York which he began in 
the first volume. The available space, he found, was inadequate to the 
subject. ‘An account of York during the momentous period between 
A.D. 685 and 867, followed by the more obscure but still most interesting 
annals of the period between 867 and the Norman Conquest, when the city 
was under the rule of a succession of Danish princes, cannot be hurried over 
and compressed into the preface of any volume of moderate size.’ So we 
must console ourselves with the hope held out to us that Canon Raine 
will before long give these subjects ‘a separate treatment of their own.’ 
In the meantime, we should have accepted with pleasure an instalment 
or fragment of his intended work, and especially anything that would 
throw light on the dark period of Danish rule in the North. What he 
now gives us is little more than a series of introductions to the several 
pieces forming the text of the volume. Setting aside for the present the 
Chronicle of Thomas Stubbs and its continuation, the materials here 
collected fall, as the editor says, into two main groups of subjects, ‘ Hagio- 
graphy and Controversy.’ In the first class there are the Life and Miracles 
of the sainted Archbishop Oswald, by Eadmer. The Life has been printed 
before, but the Miracles are now published for the first time. Next comes 
another life of the same saint, by Senatus, prior of Worcester, whose 
information is in the main derived from Eadmer, and thus indirectly from 
the earlier and anonymous Life printed in Canon Raine’s first volume. 
These biographies are worth comparing with each other and with the 
already well-known biographies of Dunstan in regard to the ‘ Edwy and 
Elgiva’ affair. In the story of the first biographer of Oswald, the king 
has a lawful wife whom he neglects; and the version here given by 
Eadmer is evidently an attempt to fit this, which may be called the 
Oswald story, into the entirely different Dunstan story. 

Further on in this volume there is a short and hitherto unprinted 
Life of Thurstan, the brave archbishop who organised the resistance to 
the invading Scots in 1188. The biographer indeed attributes to him all 
the merit of winning the battle of the Standard, chiefly by means of an 
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ingenious though not very credible device, which suggests that the arch- 
bishop must have been acquainted with some kind of detonating powder. 
One would like to know at what period this Life was compiled. 

‘Anno ab incarnatione Domini M®°.c°xxx°viii®., xi. kal. Septembris, 
. .. fuit bellum inter David regem Scotie et Thurstinum archiepiscopum ; 
et victus est rex David et omnes Scoti victi sunt. Nam idem archiepi- 
scopus cum militibus regis, latenter occurrens super Cotowne More juxta 
Northallerton, fieri jussit in viis subterraneis quedam instrumenta sonos 
horribiles reddentia, que Anglice dicuntur Petronces, quibus resonantibus, 
fere, et cetera armenta, que preecedebant exercitum predicti David regis 
in adjutorium, timore strepitus perterrita in exercitum ejusdem regis 
David ferociter resiliebant. Et sic predictus Thurstinus archiepiscopus 
cum militibus antedictis ipsum fugavit, occisisque pro (sic) millibus et 
spolia multa reportavit.’ 

This is followed by the Life, also printed for the first time, of Arch- 
bishop William Fitzherbert, otherwise Saint William, who became, to 
some extent by the accidents of death and burial, the especial saint of 
York. Any one of William’s three greatest predecessors, Saint Wilfrid, 
Saint John of Beverley, or Saint Oswald, would probably have already 
‘held the field’ if York could have obtained possession of his mortal 
remains. But Ripon had acquired the body of Wilfrid; Beverley was the 
resting-place of John; and Worcester, that of Oswald. Some hopes appear 
to have been formed of obtaining the canonisation of Thurstan; but even 
then, as he had died a monk at Pontefract, and was there buried, Ponte- 
fract, and not York, would have reaped the benefit. Without the relies, 
as Canon Raine points out, there could be no shrine, and without the 
shrine, no great concourse of worshippers. Happily for York, William 
Fitzherbert, who died in 1154, was buried in his cathedral church, and 
thus upon him, ‘late in the history of the church of. York, devolved the 
honour of being her special patron and representative.’ One can imagine 
how Northern local pride would be gratified when a woman sorely diseased, 
one Albreda of Gisburne, after making a pilgrimage to Canterbury in 
vain, obtained relief nearer home by the merits of Saint William of York. 
This comes from a list of miracles which Dodsworth copied from a table 
or triptych, which was once to be seen in the revestry of the Minster. 
The list is interesting as a collection of early forms of Yorkshire place- 
names ; and two of the miracles are curious as affording instances of the 
judicial duel, and of the ordeal of hot iron. In the latter, a woman 
accused of homicide is condemned to death by a jury of knights, because, 
after carrying the iron, a blister of the size of half a walnut (vesica 
quedam ad quantitatem medietatis wnius juglandis—the marginal note, 
not quite accurately, says ‘a swelling like a walnut’) is found on her 
hand. She prays at the tomb of Saint William, and straightway the blister 
disappears. Whereupon the king’s justiciars set her free, and adjudge the 
jury in misericordia domini regis for giving a false verdict. As the story 
is told, this seems hard, for they proceeded on the evidence before then. 
But it is probable, though this is not stated, that the verdict ought to 
have been deferred till the burn had had a fair time to heal. The most 
important fact which the biographer of Saint William records, and that 
chiefly for the sake of an accompanying miracle, is the fire in York 
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Minster which led to the rebuilding of the choir by Archbishop Roger in 
1171. 

So much for hagiography. The controversy already spoken of is, it 
need hardly be said, the great question whether York should profess 
obedience to Canterbury or not. To the history of this controversy, 
which went on from the seventh to the fourteenth century, we have here 
a valuable contribution in the form of a history of four archbishops (from 
1070 to 1127) by Hugh the chanter, or precentor, of York, whose work 
is now printed for the first time in its entirety. From other sources it 
appears that Hugh bore the foreign-looking surname of Sottovagina or 
Sottewain ; and Canon Raine suggests that he was ‘a Frenchman, who 
came into Yorkshire with Thomas of Bayeux,’ that is, we suppose, in 
1070 ; but as to this, and the date of Hugh’s death, the learned editor is 
obscure. If, as seems to be intimated, Hugh lived till 1148, his life was 
along one. The especial value of his narrative is that in it the history 
of the claims of Canterbury and of the resistance of York is given from 
the York point of view. The question was political as well as ecclesi- 
astical. Hugh tells us that Lanfranc, when advocating the sole primacy 
of Canterbury, impressed upon the Conqueror that a Northern primate 
would be capable of crowning some Danish, Norwegian, or Scottish 
adventurer as king, and so dividing the kingdom. In later days, Arch- 
bishop Thurstan, to whom a large part of Hugh’s narrative is devoted, 
strove for the claims of his Northern see as stoutly as he afterwards 
fought the Scots, and with some success. It is worth noting that Hugh 
mentions the antipapa, thus affording an example of the use of this word 
nearly a century earlier than Roger of Wendover, from whom it is quoted 
in the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ 

The collected chronicles of the archbishops which have till now passed 
. under the name of Thomas Stubbs, a writer of the fourteenth century, have 
been re-edited by Canon Raine from the manuscripts, with the addition 
of a hitherto unprinted part carrying the series on from Alexander 
Neville to Wolsey. ‘The discovery of a manuscript written at least a 
hundred and fifty years before Stubbs’s time’ proves that he could not 
have been the author of the first part of the chronicle, though he may 
fairly be credited with the authorship of the middle portion, that from 
1147 to 1873. Canon Raine tells us all that can be made out about the 
personal history of Thomas Stubbs, whose surname is one which ‘ for many 
centuries . . . has been borne in the Forest of Knaresbrough by a race of 
yeomen and estatesmen.’ The curious ‘ Miscellanea’ relative to Arch- 
bishop Serope and his execution in 1405, which have already been printed, 
‘but very inaccurately,’ in the ‘ Anglia Sacra,’ have likewise been re- 
edited for this volume. One passage of the ‘ Articuli’ which Scrope, in 
an evil hour for himself, promulgated against ‘ quendam dominum, scilicet 
Henricwm Derby’ (King Henry IV), is noteworthy as affording an illustra- 
tion of a well-known line in Shakespeare. 

{Idem dominus Henricus] ‘ statim castra regia manu forti recepit ac 
tenuit, bona regia ubicunque fuerant inventa vastavit, et, clamando havok, 
fideles homines, tam spirituales quam temporales, quosdam spoliavit, 
quosdam captivavit et incarceravit, quosdam miserabili et incessabili et 
turpissima morte condemnavit et occidit.’ 
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The trial and beheading of Scrope himself, with the previous refusal 
of Chief Justice Gascoigne to pass sentence upon him, are recounted in 
a paper drawn up by one Clement Maydestone, who goes on to tell how 
the divine wrath pursued King Henry even in death. Readers of Lingard 
may remember the strange story, which he gives in a note, about Henry's 
corpse, when on its way by water to Canterbury, being thrown overboard 
to allay a sudden storm. This tale Clement and his father, Thomas 
Maydestone, Esquire, within thirty days of the event, heard from one of 
the actors in the scene. The editor’s marginal note attenuates the strength 
of the evidence by making the story rest solely on the communication of 
the elder Maydestone to his son; but the text certainly asserts that 
Clement himself saw and heard the original narrator. However, the story 
is no more to be depended upon than most other stories current ‘on the 
best authority.” According to Clement, the coffin was brought with all 
show of honour to Canterbury, and there buried. Canon Raine in a note 
adds: ‘The king’s tomb was opened some years ago, and the remains 
of the body were found in it, undisturbed.’ 

A third volume is promised, with many new and valuable documents 
therein, which will be looked forward to with interest. One suggestion 
may be offered :—that a more liberal supply of dates in the margin would 
much add to the reader’s comfort. Epitx _THompson. 


The History of the English Constitution. By Dr. Rupotr Gyetsr. 
Translated by Puiuie A. AsHwortH. 2 vols. (London: Clowes & 
Sons, 1885.) 


THE contents of Dr. Gneist’s work have already been noticed in another 
place, but something should be said here about the translation. Although 
generally readable and correct, it is by no means a perfect piece of work. 
To begin with, the style is not always such as might be desired. For 
instance, the following sentences are of a kind which no translator should 
allow himself to print :— 

‘ But the more that in the course of time, the business and the official 
staff became consolidated, the more did this consolidation lead to a legal 
definition of qualification on a well-balanced average, in the same way as 
all formations of estates of the realm can be ultimately reduced.' . . . The 
membership of the council becomes gradually absorbed by the members 
of the great council, who now understood their position as forming a 
unity.2... Yet here the state of affairs, partly old and partly new, 
required to be separated from one another.’ . . . In fact by the legislation 
of this period, those permanent institutions were founded, which towered 
above the struggles of the time like a pillar: large independent local unions 
and great judicial corporations encircle every government redoubtably, 
even in the conflict for the crown itself.‘ . . . Both sides are affected by the 
same spirit, which on the continent made the nobility subservient, by 
attracting it to the court and by preferring it to the great offices.® . . . The 
legislation by parliament, under Henry VII, began, which recognised the 
title to the throne, or rather recreated it.’ ® 

' Vol. i. 424. 2 Tb. 429, 3 Ib. 169. 
* Tb. ii. 108. 5 Ib. 145, § Ib. 148. 
VOL. I1I.—No. IX. M 
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Such slipshod work as this is not, it is true, very abundant, but examples 
might too easily be multiplied. Nor is the correctness of the translation 
always to-be depended upon. It is not that there are many bad mistakes, 
but there are too many cases of slight inaccuracy. The result to the 
reader is a feeling akin to that of walking on thin ice: one cannot feel 
confident that the sense of the original is exactly given. For instance, in 
the very first line, ‘ the conquest of the British Isles by the Saxons,’ &c., 
should of course be ‘of the British Isle.’ The Saxons did not conquer 
Ireland. ‘Freedom’? is no equivalent of ‘Gemeindefreiheit:’ it is the 
self-governing communes that are in Dr. Gneist’s mind. ‘ Das Jahrhun- 
dert der organisirenden Gesetze,’ the title of § 19 of Dr. Gneist’s work, is 
ill translated by ‘the century of statutes,’ in which the most important 
word is left out. ‘The step which exalted the ducal dignity, until then 
recognised as a martial title, to the permanent position of supreme power, 
was, regarded from without, of no great importance.’* This sentence 
fails to give Dr. Gneist’s meaning, which is expressed in words hardly 
capable of literal translation. If we put it thus :—‘ The step which raised 
the military leader, whose authority was recognised only during a time of 
war, into a permanent sovereign, was, regarded from without, no great 
one ’—the translation may be less literal, but it is more intelligible and 
correct. A well-known passage in Cnut’s laws is translated: ‘ Let the 
surety constringe and lead him to all his rights.’ ‘ Constringe,’ by the 
way, is an unfamiliar word. Dr. Gneist keeps close to the original: ‘ Der 
Biirge halte und geleite ihn zu allem Recht,’ i.e. ‘ Let the surety hold and 
bring him [to the court] for every case.’ When A goes bail for B, A’s 
business is not to see that B gets his rights from a third party, but that 
the third party gets his rights from B. Here, as in one or two other pas- 
sages, a little more history would have saved Mr. Ashworth from mistake. 
He would have known, for instance, that when Dr. Gneist talks about a 
‘mittlere Thanschaft mit einem Besitznormal von fiinf Hufen,’ he did 
not mean ‘a thanehood with an average possession of five hides,’® but ‘a 
minimum property’ of that amount. ‘ Loan-land,’ or ‘leasehold,’ is a 
better equivalent for ‘ /aenland’ than ‘ fiefland,’ '!° which introduces feudal 
ideas long before their time; and ‘provost’ is not a good substitute for 
‘reeve’ (‘ Schulze’).'' It is a graver error to translate ‘ aus jedem Flecken 
die zwélf Biirger’ by ‘ from each township twelve citizens.’ '? It is the city 
or borough, not the township, which sends its twelve representatives to the 
county-court. Among the principles on which the new system of juris- 
diction was based in the thirteenth century Dr. Gneist places first ‘ T’ren- 
nung der Rechtsprechwng von der Beweisfrage,’ which is translated ‘ The 
separation of the administration of justice from the question of evi- 
dence.’'* This misses the point. What Dr. Gneist means is that the 
same persons were no longer witnesses and judges; the delivery of sen- 
tence (Rechtsprechung) was now the duty of one set of persons, the 
giving of evidence the duty of others. ‘ Auswdrtige’ is not ‘ foreigners,’ '* 
but simply ‘ outsiders,’ people not belonging to the town. ‘ Die Initiative 
der Gesetzgebung* is not ‘the initiative of the legislature,’!* but ‘the 
initiative in legislation,’ a very different thing. Dr. Gneist calls Burnet’s 
7C.Hild, i. 15. * i, 69.  i,171, note. "1 i. 182, note. 
12 i, 361. '8 i, 356. ii, 141. S ii, 149. 
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‘History of the Reformation’ ‘ quellenmdssig,’ for which, not ‘ authen- 
tic,’ '® but ‘authoritative,’ ie. founded on documentary evidence, is the 
equivalent. ‘A bench-court’'’ is strange English, and hardly expresses 
what is meant by ‘ eine collegialische Behérde.’ ‘ Stellung’ is not ‘ insti- 
tution,’ '* but ‘ position.’ ‘ Fortdauer’ is not ‘ progress,’ '? but ‘ duration.’ 
Of the four committees of the privy council projected in 1660 one only, 
says Dr. Gneist, ‘ wurde praktisch,’ which is translated, ‘ was practical ?° 
instead of ‘ got into working,’ or some such phrase. ‘The right of sp- 
pointment vested in the council’?! is an absurd mistranslation of ‘ Das 
Ernennungsrecht des Concil,’ and makes nonsense of the passage. What 
is meant is, of course, ‘ the royal prerogative of naming the council.’ But 
enough of instances. Such errors, it may be said, are trivial, but they 
are sufficient to destroy that perfect confidence which a translation of an 
exact and scientific work ought to inspire. 

The feeling of mistrust is to some extent strengthened by Mr. 
Ashworth’s misprints. Some of these are his own, as ‘ goabini’ for 
‘scabini ;’?? ‘mundfyrd’ for ‘mundbyrd ;’?* Lord Herbert’s ‘ Life of 
Henry VII,’ which should be Henry VIII;** ‘ Piers’ for ‘ Riess ;’” 
‘impartiality’ for ‘ partiality ;’ °° ‘ disbelief’ for ‘ belief.’*” But a great 
many are simply copied from Dr. Gneist, as ‘ Suthwai’ for ‘ Suthrei,’ i.e. 
Surrey ; 7° ‘fides futuros’ for ‘ fideles futuros;’* ‘ infangtheft and out- 
fangtheft’ for ‘infangthef and outfangthef;’*° ‘hundredo’ for ‘ hun- 
dreda ;’*! ‘coeseti’ for ‘ cotseti;’** ‘carucagium’ for ‘ carucata;’** 
‘statute of Rutland’ for ‘Rhuddlan,’ which is a mistake several times 
made by Dr. Gneist, and religiously repeated by Mr. Ashworth ; ** ‘ Eiren- 
archia’ for ‘ Eirenarcha ; ’ *> ‘ Ochenski’ for ‘ Ochenkowski ; ’ ** and others. 
These are little signs of carelessness which it will be well to eliminate in 
the second edition which will doubtless soon be required. 


G. W. ProtHEro. 


A History of the University of Oxford from the Earliest Times to the 
year 1580. By H. C. Maxweco Lyre, M.A., F.S.A. (London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1886.) 


A History of the University of Oxford. By the Hon. G. C. Broprick, 
D.C.L., Warden of Merton College. (London: Longmans & Co. 
1886.) 

In these two volumes, two very different methods of treatment of the 

same subject are brought before us. Mr. Lyte, in a large octavo of nearly 

500 pages, gives us the history of the university of Oxford down to the 

year 1530; the warden of Merton, in a small octavo of 222 pages, 

sketches its history down to the present time. Both writers have enjoyed 
exceptional advantages with respect to access to original documents. 

They alike write in a candid and impartial spirit, and with a manifest 

desire to represent things only as they find them, and the result is in 

each case a valuable addition to our historical literature. In neither 


 C. H. ii. 155. ™ ii. 169. 8 11,183. ™ ii. 143. % ji. 288. 
2) ii. 295. =. & 2 1, 58. * ii. 129. 5 ii. 38. 
26 ii, 219. 7 ii, 408, mote. ** i. 45. 2 i, 124. # i, 148. 
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case can the task be said to have been an easy one. Mr. Lyte, who was 
at first sanguine as to the completion of his work before publication, has 
found himself obliged to proceed more slowly than he had anticipated, 
and eventually to publish only the present instalment. In his case, 
the extent of the materials requiring to be examined and digested would 
alone render his task sufficiently arduous. In the other, the difficulty has 
been to give at once an outline that shall be intelligible to the general 
reader, and at the same time to avoid the introduction, in so limited 
a compass, of whatever may appear irrelevant or superfluous to the well- 
read scholar. Dr. Brodrick’s task has, indeed, been of a far more onerous 
character than many would imagine; readers who have never laboured 
in the same field would probably be surprised if Dr. Brodrick had 
thought fit to set before them the numerous sources from whence this 
condensed narrative has been. compiled. Mr. Lyte, in his preface, 
says very truly that the affairs of the university have at almost every 
stage been closely connected with those of the state; and this fact alone 
considerably enhances the labour of the historian. At every stage he 
finds himself called upon to distinguish between the direct work and 
influence of academic institutions, and the careers and influence of those 
whom these institutions have educated—a function always requiring to 
be exercised with much discrimination, but, whatever may be the dis- 
crimination exercised, almost certain to be called in question. Of one 
kind of treatment, that of the most abstract kind, Father Denifle has 
given us a specimen in the first instalment of his great work on medieval 
universities, treating of their origin and primary constitution ; a volume 
of which Mr. Rashdall gave us a very interesting account in these pages 
for October 1886. Antony Wood, on the other hand, left readers to make 
out the constitution of his own university for themselves, while he evaded 
other difficulties by treating the history of the university and that of the 
colleges separately, and putting forth the ‘Athenee’ as something sup- 
plementary to both. This reduced him, so far as the university was 
concerned, to the function of a mere annalist, recording events, as Mr. 
Lyte observes, ‘ without attempting to classify them or show their con- 
nexion with one another.’ If, however, there be any force or value in 
the view on which the late J. R. Green so strenuously insisted—that 
every town possesses a distinct and characteristic existence of its own—the 
observation must be yet more true of a university, brought, as the com- 
ponent elements are, under common influences to an extent which cannot 
be asserted of any city or town. 

The mention of a town reminds us, again, how difficult it often be- 
comes to dissociate the history of a university from that of the munici- 
pality by which it is generally surrounded. The corporations at Oxford 
and Cambridge, unlike those of some of the minor university towns of 
Germany, such as Marburg and Jena, have always had a fairly defined ex- 
istence of their own. Cooper was fain to compile his annals of the university 
and of the town of Cambridge side by side : while Mr. Lyte has felt himself 
called upon, although contemplating only a history of the university, 
to give no little attention to the successive incidents of the struggle 
between the clerks and the townsmen, from the time when a bishop of 
Tusculum first established the immunity of the university from lay juris- 
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diction down to that when Wolsey’s charter raised the same body ‘ into 
a position of supremacy over all persons in Oxford.’ On Dr. Brodrick it 
devolves to continue the story of the long dissension down to the time 
when it was finally set at rest by the surrender on the part of the university 
of the right it possessed of calling upon the mayor and bailiffs to swear, on 
taking office, that they would keep ‘ the liberties and customs of the univer- 
sity.’ It would seem to be partly in consequence of the habit he has acquired 
of looking upon the history of the one body as closely interwoven with that 
of the other, that Dr. Brodrick explains the ‘large share of space’ which 
he has devoted to the period of the civil wars, by referring to that period 
as ‘the time during which the university played a great part in the 
national drama.’ Otherwise such a statement would at first sight seem 
hardly in agreement with the admission that of the great political events 
of 1641 and 1642 ‘ the university was, of course, a mere spectator,’ and 
that during the whole period ‘ the records of the university and colleges are 
extremely scanty’ (p. 132), or again with Antony Wood’s assertion that after 
the siege ‘ there was scarce the face of a university left.’ But the truth of 
the whole matter really is, that there are so many ways of looking at the 
subject of university history and its treatment, that until a writer has, to 
some extent, defined his own conception of his task, it is difficult justly to 
estimate the adequacy of his performance. Looking, however, upon a 
university as a body whose main function it is, according to one definition, 
to produce the thoroughly educated man, and thereby create a standard 
of education for the country at large, or looking upon it as a community 
formed for the promotion of scientific research and the furtherance of 
knowledge, we shall find valuable material in both these volumes for fairly 
estimating the extent to which Oxford, at different periods of her history, 
has failed or succeeded in realising either the one or the other ideal. In 
medieval times the thoroughly educated man was held to be the ortho- 
dox man. Heterodoxy being error, it could only exist in the imperfectly 
informed mind or in the perversely directed intellect. -The statutes of 
Lincoln college, which, as remodelled by Archbishop Rotherham in 1480, 
were designed as a bulwark of orthodoxy, direct that any fellow of the 
society persisting in heresy is to be cast out of the college ‘ as a diseased 
sheep ’ at the end of eight days (Lyte, p. 349). All Souls’ college, like Cor- 
pus Christi at Cambridge, was primarily designed mainly as a chantry. The 
statutes of Magdalen, in 1457, are the first which carry with them the freer 
spirit of the Renaissance. This fear of heterodoxy, so long the bugbear of 
the universities, seems to have culminated at Oxford with the rise of Lol- 
lardism. Most readers, I apprehend, will feel some disappointment that 
Mr. Lyte’s researches have failed to produce much that is new with respect 
to Wyclif’s experiences in the university— experiences concerning which 
Dr. Brodrick goes so far as to say that, if known to us, they ‘ would cover 
almost the whole academical history of Oxford during the latter part of the 
fourteenth century.’ Mr. Lyte has, however, put together in his tenth 
chapter a very interesting account of all that is to be known on the sub- 
ject. There is a singular resemblance in the general features of the 
struggle waged by Wyclif and his supporters with the academic authori- 
ties, to those of the contest at Cambridge, two centuries later, waged by 
Cartwright and his followers,—although the gigantic evils denounced by 
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the former contrast strongly with the mostly unimportant matters of 
ritual and discipline inveighed against by the puritan leader. It is de- 
serving of note that some of Wyclif’s opponents were themselves called to 
account for having put forward heterodox views in the schools, and 
defended themselves by alleging that they had done so merely by way of 
dialectical exercise. It is probable, and various evidence from time to 
time points to such a conclusion, that the disputations in the schools 
had often a closer relation to the diffusion of sceptical thought than is 
generally supposed. Wolsey’s statutes for Cardinal college, given at a 
time when the fear of Lollardism had passed away and that of Lutheran- 
ism had scarcely taken definite shape, seem to have been the first code, 
judging from Mr. Lyte’s abstract, in which orthodoxy appears to have occu- 
pied the care of the founder less than the advancement of learning. So 
desirous, indeed, was the great cardinal of rendering his new founda- 
tion an efficient school of instruction, that he somewhat incautiously in- 
vited several of the ablest scholars among the young Reformers at Cam- 
bridge to act as lecturers and tutors, who, when it was too late, were found 
to be ‘ sheep’ infected with disease in a highly virulent form. The facts 
which Mr. Lyte brings forward in connexion with the divorce of Henry VIII 
from Queen Catherine sufficiently show how groundless is the distine- 
tion which Mr. Froude has sought to draw between the conduct of the 
two universities in relation to that event. It is evident that at Oxford 
and Cambridge alike the younger masters of arts, who were less exposed 
to the temptations resulting from irregular external influences, rallied 
almost unanimously to the defence of the injured queen. 

Asregards Father Denifle’s treatise, to which we have already referred, 
it might have somewhat modified Mr. Lyte’s treatment of his subject, at 
least in his opening chapters, if he could have profited by the learned 
Dominican’s labours. He does not, however, appear to have seen the 
book, and refers chiefly to the late Professor Malden’s sketch, published 
some fifty years ago, and compiled mainly from Savigny. And Savigny, 
with all his great learning and acumen, must now yield as an authority 
to Denifle, whose wider range of view is largely derived from documents 
to which his predecessor had not even access. Dr. Brodrick, however, 
has consulted Denifle’s volume, and we can perceive that he has incor- 
porated some of its more important conclusions. He readily admits, as 
also indeed does Mr, Lyte, that the community out of which the univer- 
sity of Oxford originally grew was, as at Paris, nothing more than a 
band of teachers forming themselves into a kind of guild for purposes of 
mutual protection. How it was that Oxford, unlike Cambridge, never 
obtained a charter from the pope, neither of them attempts to explain. 
Neither, again, gives us any clue as to the order in which the several 
faculties arose and were developed, a feature on which Denifie has 
thrown quite a new light in connexion with Paris.’ It would appear 
scarcely necessary to advert, as Dr. Brodrick has done, in accounting for 
the fact that Oxford was modelled on Paris, to such general considera- 
tions as ‘the links which bound England to France, through Normandy 
and her other French provinces,’ or ‘ the intellectual ascendency of Paris 
over western Europe.’ Since Thurot wrote, it would seem to have been 
made clear beyond dispute that down to the year 1878 Paris was especi- 
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ally favoured by the Roman pontiffs as the great stwdiwm generale, or 
school of general resort, for students in theology, and that consequently 
all the more ancient universities north of the Alps, where a faculty of 
theology was allowed to be established, were modelled upon Paris. At 
page 11, Dr. Brodrick refers to a seal ‘ supposed to be about of the year 
1200, which bears the inscription, sigillwm cancellarii et wnwwersitatis 
Oxoniensis.’ Such a claim to antiquity, if it could be made good, would 
in itself be a most remarkable piece of evidence. But the claim, if I 
understand rightly the account of the matter given by Mr. Lyte (pp. 
246-8), rests upon a document which has been clearly shown to be a 
forgery. 

If the Reformation swept away some undeniable abuses, it effected 
little for the promotion of liberal thought either at Oxford or at Cam- 
bridge. Dr. Brodrick is even of opinion that there was less real intel- 
lectual freedom in the protestant Oxford of Elizabeth than in the catholic 
Oxford of the first three Edwards. Of Leicester’s administration as 
chancellor, however, he speaks with more leniency than I should have 
expected. Like Buckingham’s policy in the same capacity at Cambridge, 
it was characterised by subserviency to a party, the puritan party, with 
whom neither could have had any genuine sympathy. Dr. Brodrick 
admits, however, that Leicester’s administration could not compare with 
that of Burghley at Cambridge, and that ‘the superiority of the sister 
university, both in vital energy and in national esteem, during the Eliza- 
bethan age, was probably due in no small degree to the superior character 
of its chancellor ’ (p. 93). 

It may perhaps excite some surprise that in dealing with the period 
1603-41—thirty-eight years of supreme importance in relation to the 
subsequent history of the university—the author should have devoted 
only twenty-two pages to its treatment, while the comparatively unim- 
portant period of nineteen years, from 1641 to 1660, during which little 
that permanently affected the organisation or character of the community 
took place, occupies no less than twenty-eight pages. During the earlier 
period there was effected the momentous transition from Calvinistic to 
Arminian tenets as the dominant faith of the university, and the Laudian 
statutes, destined to be the code of the university for more than two 
centuries, were then promulgated. The main scope and chief provisions 
of these statutes are brought very clearly before us. With respect to 
the course of study and standards of examination, they went so much 
beyond the requirements of either preceding or later times that Dr. Brod- 
rick doubts whether they can ever have been strictly enforced; and in 
two important respects they were a failure from the first, inasmuch as 
they ‘ provided no security for the capacity of examiners, or against their 
collusion with the candidates,’ who were consequently ‘ animated by little 
fear of rejection, and no hope whatever of distinction.’ 

The famous statute of 1800, mainly the work of Eveleigh, the provost 
of Oriel, was the first step towards a substantial remedy for these defects. 
It established an honour as distinguished from a pass examination, and con- 
templated a further examination for the M.A. degree, ‘ comprising higher 
mathematical subjects, history, and Hebrew; while candidates for the 
B.C.L. degree were to be examined in history and jurisprudence, besides 
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the subjects required for the B.A. degree.’ The examiners were also from 
this time paid by salaries and chosen by responsible officers to serve for 
considerable periods. It was, however, the act of 1854 which first 
broke the ‘organised torpor’ of the hebdomadal board, and instituted 
an elective council, set by the side of convocation, where the use of Latin 
was obligatory, a congregation carrying on its debates in English, and 
permitted entire freedom from religious tests whether at matriculation or on 
taking the B.A. degree. In 1871 came the complete abolition of religious 
tests, including the college fellowships. 

Passing on to the fifteenth chapter, on ‘ University Studies in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ while readily conceding that it is not a period on 
which the historian of academic Oxford could be expected to dwell with 
complacency, I cannot but think that it would have gained in interest if 
some of the material collected in Mr. Christopher Wordsworth’s ‘ Schole 
Academice ’ had been added by way of illustration. On another point I 
should certainly not feel warranted in questioning the correctness of Dr. 
Brodrick’s decision. Mr. Lyte, in his tenth chapter, goes so far as to 
co-ordinate Wesleyanism with Lollardism and Tractarianism as one of 
the ‘three great religious movements’ which have had their origin in 
Oxford. Dr. Brodrick; however, tells us nothing whatever about the 
Wesleyan movement, and John Wesley’s name itself occurs but once or 
twice, and is mentioned only in an incidental manner. So far as I can 
judge, this omission seems quite defensible, and Oxford would seem to 
have about as much claim to be considered the centre of the influences 
which gave birth to Wesleyanism as had Antioch to be regarded as the 
nurse of Christianity. But, on the other hand, the rise of the Royal Society 
in the preceding century does seem to have been the direct outcome of a 
certain mental activity at Oxford, and it would have been pleasant to 
hear something about the little gatherings in Petty’s or Wilkins’s 
lodgings about the year 1649. There are other omissions which the 
bestowal of but a few lines would have remedied ; as, for example, college 
plays, and the importance they often assumed from the fact that they 
were the vehicle of satire on existing abuses and the expression of some 
widely prevalent dissatisfaction. In the chapter dealing with the Renais- 
sance, Bishop Grey’s valuable bequest of his classical manuscripts to 
Balliol college should scarcely have been passed over unnoticed in 
connexion with a time when such facts are so rarely to be met with. 

A good index adds much to the value of an outline like the present, 
but it is evident that Dr. Brodrick did not make his own index. Gene- 
rally speaking, it is a fairly good canon that wherever a name presents 
itself it should be indexed. But even this rule has its exceptions. For 
example, Dr. Brodrick takes occasion in one passage to quote the Shake- 
spearian adage, that ‘ home-keeping youths have ever homely wits,’ and 
accordingly Shakespeare’s name appears in the index, while names really 
of importance in connexion with Oxford history, and many abstract 
nouns, such as ‘bachelor,’ ‘matriculation,’ ‘ fellowships,’ &c., are 
omitted. _ J. Bass MuLLINGER. 
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Historical Manuscripts Commission. Tenth Report: 
Appendix, part iv. 1885. 


A NUMBER of papers of all kinds on a vast variety of subjects. The 
Westmorland papers, of peculiar interest to students of the Stuart 
period ; the case of the precedency of baronets ; the last illness and death of 
Robert, earl of Salisbury, 1612; a little autobiography of Charles Fane, 
third earl of Westmorland ; a journal of Maria, wife of John, third earl 
of Clarendon, 1791 and 1802-3, in France,. Italy, Switzerland, and 
Austria; verses by the second earl of Westmorland; and letters from 
Coleman Pitt and others, make up their chief contents. This ‘ ballet, 
3 Sept. 1698, is, I think, new :— 
Owld Oliver’s gon—Owld Oliver’s gon O Hone O Hone 
And has left his son Richard That pretty young prickeard 
To govern these nations, alone, alone. 
The counsail & state He commanded of late O Hone O Hone 
But ye tables turnd quite Those govern this wight 
And turns our rejoycing to mone to mone. 
Thus w" their consent There’s call’d Parlement O Hone O Hone 
Soe twixt Suede and Spruce Ther’! be made a truce 
And wrangle be generally known 
The cuntry’s are quiet Fates bless their good diet O Hone O Hone 
Tis a pittifull thing Three Kingdoms noe king 
And estates to be rackt skin & bone 
Yet we live in hope to conquer yee Pope O Hone O Hone 
When souldiers & clowns Fall at odds about crowns 
Then true men may come by their owne. 


Among Colonel Stewart’s papers, besides a curious deed of adoption, 
11 Feb. 1302-8, by Ranulf de la More burgess of Rothelan, and numerous 
deeds and courtrolls &c. (1200-1800), is much of the correspondence of the 
Moore family of Cheshire and Suffolk, touching the civil war in the north- 
west and Ireland. In a diary of Colonel Moore’s relating the operations 
abéut Dundalk in 1647, for 7 Oct. occurs this entry: ‘ The generall 

. summoned them in Portleister to render it upp but they refusing, in 
the night he planted his ordinance against it, and having begunne early 
in the morning to batter it with two great gunnes, before eleven of clock 
on Thursday on syde of the wall fell and overwhelmed several of the 
defendants, the rest betaking themselves to the bogge by the which the 
castle is situated escaped. One musketeer standing upon the verie 
toppe of the wall came downe with the ruines thereof having received no 
great hurt and had made ane escape if his legge had not stuck between 
two stones, but imediatly the souldiers killed him. Our men having burnt 
the house and killed a woman or two, marched thence to a castle three 
myles of and win three myles of Aboy wher they encamped this night.’ 

Some charming letters from Mary Moore to her husband Colonel John 
Moore, a report of the house of commons committee as to the cause of 
the fire of London, some household rules of 1677, the dying wishes of 
Dorothy Moore 1673, a marriage proposal of 1690, a report of Falkirk 
fight 19 Jan. 1745, and a farewell letter of Simon Frazer 1747, are 
among the most noteworthy pieces of this collection. 
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The letters of Edward Proger, page of honour to Charles I, groom of 
the bedchamber to Charles IT, are of some interest. Lord Stafford sends 
some valuable rolls, grants, computus rolls, and an obit list (1230-1550), 
the Jerningham correspondence (1550-1751), rich in domestic and social 
detail. Sir N. Throckmorton contributes the church missal of Buckland, 
fifteenth century, and papers on the Oates plot, 1681-2. Stonyhurst 
college gives lists of Oxfordshire recusants, 1705, and abstracts of wills of 
priests of the society of Jesus, 1666-1780. Sir P. T. Mainwaring has 
charters of Hugh Kevelioc and Ranulf Blundevill his son, 500 deeds prior 
to Henry VIII, many court rolls, fines, rentals, patents and commissions, 
Dugdale’s ‘Chartularium Mainwaringianum’ 1699, army pay list of 1654, 
early post-office papers 1673-77, and the diary of Colonel Whitley 1684-97. 
The Misses Boycott of Hereford possess the manuscripts of John Earle, 
serjeant-at-law to his highness the Protector, law memoranda, love letters, 
royal objections to copyhold enfranchisement, accounts on circuit, &c. 

The Muncaster manuscripts are important. Besides a great number 
of medieval deeds (13th to 15th century) relating mostly to the north- 
west, there is a fine collection of documents, temp. Jas. I, 1605-7, on the 
peace of the west border, and its chief disturbers, the Musgraves, Ruther- 
fords, Armstrongs, and Grahams, which are of value to the historian, the 
administrator, and the student of border ballads. Herein are to be found 
accounts of such notable events as escapes of prisoners (Scots and English 
rievers) from Carlisle castle, the murder of Sir John Carmichael, the ill 
week when Orton was spoiled (1603), the breaking of Carlisle castle by 
the lord of Buccleugh and Hutchin Grayme and ‘the fetchinge of one 
William Kinnoul [Kinmont Willie] forth thereof,’ the slaying of Hector 
Armstrong by Captain Reed (Aug. 1603), the betrayal of Sandie’s 
Rynion, the death of Barnegleese, and the execution of Willie Grayme 
or Flaughtaile, William Elliott, and others. These are papers which 
Scott would have delighted to read, and which Professor Child will no 
doubt make the best use of. Admiral Pennington’s log-books 1631-6 are 
of much value to students of naval history; the very sea terms used are 
attractive, such as ‘ whelpes’ (small swift tenders to the admiral’s ships 
of war), barkes, dragoones, pinnaces, hoyes, sloops, fly boates, bisquiners, 
shallopes, pickeroones, Turkes pyrates, and friggates, all of which occur. 
Specimens of entries are, 21 Oct. 1635: 

‘This daye wee had the Master of a freebooter in the bilbowes for not 
striking his topsayles and for giving ill language.’ ‘ About five a clock 
at night not farr from the N head of the Goodwin Sands, wee [James 
Clarke, master of the ‘ Blessing,”’ of Disert, Scotland, eighty tons] were 
clapt aboard by two Flushinge freebooters . . . Spanish built, the greater 
of them a Carravill, and the other much like a caravill, the biggest of 
the two her beak-head turned up close unto the boult spritt. She had 
eight peeces of ordynance, her mainemast stoode somthinge stooping 
forward at the head—with a topp, but her fore-mast stooped forward 
extremely, at the head noe topp. She had a knee upon the boultsprit. 
They both boarded the “‘ Blessing,” beat the crew and did damage up to 
421. 5s.’ They had apparently just before robbed his majesty’s packet boat 
of about 701. ‘They (the crew of a fly boat of Plymouth bound from the 
isle of May with salt] certified us [16 June 1683] of 2 Turkes that were newly 
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come upon our coast, the one having 7 the other 11 pieces, which clapt 
him aboard betwixt the Gulfe and Land’s End and hurt 9 or 10 of his 
men very dangerously, but at last—God bee praysed—they got from them 
and slew 4 of the Turkes—that entered them—outright and drove the 
rest overboard.’ 

The Kendal corporation papers are valuable for local and west border 
history. Captain Bagot’s manuscripts comprise a splendid array of 
twelfth and thirteenth century deeds, correspondence of Colonel James 
Graham of Levens Hall, 1688-1726; and the account book of the duke 
of York’s privy purse, 1674-1676. Papers of General G. Browne of Trout- 
beck give much information as to the condition of Westmorland in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, some notices of the °15 and °45, 
and the private prayer book of Thomas, seventh earl of Northumberland, 
executed 1572. The earl of Kilmorey’s muniments comprise many fine 
deeds of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries ; many seven- 
teenth century papers relating principally to Salop. In 1639 tobacco was 
one shilling per oz. at Drayton, tobacco pipes two a penny, eggs five a 
penny, as the account book of Viscount Kilmorey for that year informs us. 
Mr. Stanley Leighton, who published the muniments of Oswestry, has some 
good seventeenth and eighteenth century papers relating to Shrewsbury 
and its neighbourhood. The earl of Powis has many seventeenth century 
Herbert papers, 1586-1735, a manuscript of Robert Barratt’s translation 
of Du Bartas’ poems, and Sir William Herbert’s ‘ Croftus sive de Hibernia 
liber ’ (recently published). The Bishop’s Castle corporation have bylaws 
or orders, and other documents, 1572-1685. Mr. A. Salwey has an inte- 
resting mass of papers relating to Major Richard Salwey and Edward 
Salwey, 1653-1685. Mr. Lechmere Parkinson has valuable thirteenth and 
fourteenth century deeds and correspondence of the Charlton and Foley 
families, full of social interest, during the reigns of William III, Anne, 
and George 1. The corporation of Much Wenlock have interesting account 
books and good constable’s presentments during the Commonwealth. 
Bridgenorth muniments are chiefly valuable for social and economic 
history and Tudor municipal history. Mr. Lloyd Gatacres’ documents 
comprise deeds of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and good 
seventeenth century miscellanea, songs, epitaphs, proverbs, ordinances, 
reports by John Bradeley c. 1594. Mr. Z. Lloyd has, besides medieval 
deeds, some correspondence of the early part of Henry VIII's reign, re 
Therouenne siege, sweating sickness, &c., besides notices of Wyatt’s 
capture 1554, and of the three days’ sea fight of 1666. Rev. T. 5. Hill 
has a cartulary and many deeds of the Austin priory of Blythburgh, 
Suffolk ; and Rev. C. R. Manning extents of Sibeton abbey, and deeds of 
the chantrey of St. Mary of Metyngham. The rolls of the county of 
Essex at the Shire Hall, Chelmsford, for the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are full and yield much matter of social and economic history. 

The records of the corporation of Eye (which royal honour, Mr. Jeaf- 
freson suggests, may be the Heye-Suffolk or High-Suffolk of local fame) 
cover a good deal of ground. The long lost gospel-book of St. Felix, the 
Red Book of Eye, has not yet been discovered, but it is darkly hinted that 
it is likely to be in existence. 

The volume closes with a supplementary account of the records of 
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the corporation of Plymouth, which since the report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission has been very worthily stirred to catalogue, 
examine, and arrange all its muniments down to 18385. They are re- 
markably rich, though chiefly, of course, concerned with municipal and 
local history. Noteworthy are: 1587-8 receiver’s book: ‘ Item pd to 
Edwarde Fontwill for carryenge a Confession unto Sir Walter Rawley 
weh was taken of one aryved out of Spaigne, ijs vujd. Item pd to 
Robte Scarlette for goenge out to discouer the Spaynish Fleet vjs. 
Item pd to John Gibbons and Henry Woode for watchinge at Ramehedde 
iiij daies when the Spanyerds were vppon the Coaste xs.’ 

The reports are well made, the index is as full as practicable, the 
misprints are not many. It would be useful in future when a deed is 
abstracted to give all the witnesses’ names. The omission of ‘8 others,’ 
‘7 others,’ ‘10 others,’ does not save much space. One puts down the 
book astonished at the marvellous preservation of old papers in 
England, at the richness of material for municipal history, and at the 
mass of really interesting correspondence which awaits the good pleasure 
of our publishing societies. 

This Report has already, I believe, stimulated students to clear off 
some of the arrears of past years’ negligence, and print some of the un- 
printed papers it catalogues. Already the American is beginning to make 
English genealogical and local history his own field: we ought to do our 
share of the work, at any rate. Why should not the careful editing of 
unpublished English documents take the place of some of the burdensome 
examination cram to which our university students of modern history 
are doomed? ‘True history is not to be learnt from summaries, but from 
the living documents. F. York PoweEtu. 


Les Affaires Religieuses en Bohéme au Seiziéme Siécle. Par E. Cuarve- 
RIAT. (Paris: E. Plon. 1886.) 


M. Cuarveriat has already earned some reputation by his ‘ Histoire de la 
Guerre de Trente Ans.’ It is, therefore, not the first time that he has 
handled Bohemian history. But he appears in that work rather as a 
laborious compiler than as a writer of original research, nor can greater 
praise be assigned to the one now before us ; moreover he has treated his 
subject with all the bigotry of a dévot. Entire freedom from prejudice is 
perhaps too robust a virtue to be required from any historian, be he who 
he may ; but something of the siccwm lwmen, which Bacon so earnestly 
desired, should surely be found in a writer handling the turbulent periods 
of Bohemian life in the sixteenth and earlier part of the seventeenth cen- 
turies. With our author the catholics are everywhere the champions of 
civil and religious liberty ; it is only the protestants who are intolerant. 
We soon weary of being told on every page that all the virtues were on 
the side of the Romanists. Of the Jesuits M. Charvériat says: Ils éta- 
blirent un véritable enseignement religieux catholique pour un peuple et 
un clergé qui en manquaient presque entiérement. L’arrivée de cette 
nouvelle milice religieuse menagait trop de positions mal acquises et mal 
occupées pour étre favorablement accueillie en Bohéme. He sees nothing 
but a kind of political egotism in the struggles of the Bohemians for the 
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purity of their faith : La Bohéme, encore irritée des longues luttes qu'elle 
avait soutenues contre l’ Allemagne catholique, voulait, tout en s’unissant a 
Rome conserver une église nationale. A une époque ow la politique et la 
religion demewraient étroitement wnies, la Bohéme considérait une religion 
ou du moins une église distincte comme la principale base d’une nationa- 
lité véritable et compléte. We hold this view of the Bohemians to have 
been a very sound one, and we ought to be grateful to the little nation 
for so continually proclaiming it, just as Huss conferred a benefit upon 
the world by his declaration of the right of private judgment in theo- 
logical matters ; but it is going too far to say that a great factor in these 
religious troubles was the national pique which the Chekhs felt against 
the Germans. 

Our author indulges in many invectives against Luther, whom he 
styles a great revolutionary, and in no way a reformer; as may be 
imagined, he has not much good to say about the ‘ Letter of Majesty,’ but 
he is compelled to acknowledge the enthusiasm with which it was greeted 
by the people, thereby giving proof how much the nation had identified 
itself with opposition to the papacy. In fact, the great fault which we 
have to find with M. Charvériat is that he takes too limited a view of the 
whole business. Instead of trying to understand the spirit underlying the 
great national struggle, he is perpetually occupied with trivial and second- 
rate matters. His book, in the better parts of it, is little more than an 
adaptation of the works of Gindely, whom he once only, on page 363, as far 
as we have noticed, ventures to criticise, and to Gindely his authorities are 
almost entirely limited. Valuable as are the labours of the great Chekh his- 
torian, some of his views have become a little antiquated, and the question 
must be studied afresh in the pages of Jaroslav Goll, and others ; but the 
name of Goll is never mentioned by M. Charvériat. He has published a 
valuable work on Jerome of Prague and the chronicle of Zitka (‘Vypsani 
o M. Jeronymovi z Prahy a Kroniku o J. Zizkovi’), some of the material 
of which was furnished by a manuscript found at Freiberg in Saxony. 
M. Charvériat has also clearly not read the book by Rezek, ‘O Zvoleni a 
Korunovani Ferdinanda I za Krale Geského ’ (‘On the Election and Coro- 
nation of Ferdinand I as King of Bohemia’). This author, as Goll has 
also done, contributed many valuable papers to the journal of the Bo- 
hemian Literary Society (Casopis Geského Musea). 

The whole struggle is contemplated by M. Charvériat too much from a 
religious point of view ; the burning political questions lying underneath 
are regarded as of secondary importance. He reads all this great upheay- 
ing of society, these efforts of a people for national life, and distrust of its 
medieval beliefs, only through a pair of Roman catholic spectacles, treat- 
ing of it without enthusiasm, and only contributing the laboured accuracy 
ofan antiquary. We cannot trace under his guidance any of the main 
threads running through the complex web ; and as he writes without in- 
sight into character, or descriptive power, we carry away no vigorous pic- 
tures of the leaders of the struggle, be they Budovec z Budova, Augusta, 
Zerotin, Sixtus von Ottersdorf, the two Ferdinands or Rudolf.’ We get 
nothing but pale water-coloured sketches. No part of the subject is treated 
more superficially than the revolt of 1547, which cost the burghers of 
Prague and other cities so dear and led to the confiscations of their 
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privileges. On this point he might have consulted with advantage 
the work of K. Tieftrunk, ‘ Odpor Staviiv Ceskych proti Ferdinandovi I, 
1, 1547’ (‘ Resistance of the Bohemian Estates to Ferdinand I in the 
year 1547’). 

From several passages of his work we should infer that M. Charvériat 
was but imperfectly acquainted even with the writings of Palacky. He 
has certainly ignored the great mass of literature which has been accumu- 
lating during the last few years on the subject of Wycliffe—such as the 
writings of Lechler, and the publications of the Wyclif Society. His book, 
therefore, by no means represents the latest learning on the subject. In 
his treatment of Chekh names we notice occasional inaccuracies and in- 
consistencies, but on these points both English and French writers leave 
much to be desired. On page 118 we have, Elisabeth derniére princesse 
de la race de Premysch, where it should of course be Piemysl ; we should 
have thought that Otakar Piemysl, at least, and his struggle with Rudolf 
of Habsburg were well known. Piatrikow in the note on page 135 should be 
Piotrikow ; but this may be only a misprint. The diet, however, was not 
held there in 1555, but the following year. Finally, the name Zerotin is 
constantly written Zierotin, for no reason that can be perceived. 

W. R. Morrint. 


The Autobiography of the Hon. Roger North. Edited by Aveustus 
Jessopr, D.D. (London: David Nutt. 1887.) 


Ir is altogether a matter of congratulation that this interesting record 
should have fallen into hands so capable. We do not know whether most 
to praise the helpfulness of what editing there has been, or the self- 
restraint under which Dr. Jessopp has placed himself. He has left Roger 
North to his shrewd if somewhat garrulous chat without interrupting him 
by a single unnecessary note or comment. He has resisted the tempta- 
tion of writing, what few could write so well as he, a monograph. The 
book is, indeed, the only monograph needed, containing as it does a 
picture cf the man himself which we cannot help feeling to be truer than 
those which his fraternal, or we might fairly say filial, affection prompted 
him to draw of the other members of a remarkable family. The only 
source of regret is that it should have been produced in a shape and under 
conditions which must render it inaccessible to nineteen out of every 
twenty who could find in it instruction and delight. 

It is difficult to say in what the peculiar charm consists. Roger 
North was in no respect a famous man. His estimate of himself, that 
he was ‘a plant of a slow growth, and when mature but slight wood and 
of a flashy growth,’ is perhaps over-modest, and yet it is evidently not 
far from the mark. During his early manhood he was, so to speak, in 
tutelage to his brothers: to John, the future master of Trinity, while at 
Cambridge; to Francis, the lord chief justice and lord keeper, while at 
the bar. He never occupied any prominent position, and his fairly suc- 
cessful professional career was the result not so much of his own merit as 
of his position as ‘favourite’ to the great and successful lawyer, the 
‘bond of the faggot.’ His mind, though active and from boyhood in- 
genious, was not very powerful; and though his senses were unsealed and 
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his judgment clear, and though he participated fully in the general zeal 
for culture which marked the period, his professional duties left him little 
time to become more than an interested and interesting student of music, 
mathematics, morals, politics, and a score of other subjects. As to his 
politics, they, he confesses, came by chance. Born in 1653, he was but a 
child when the fervour of the great puritan movement had passed away. 
The ‘ universal alacrity which was upon the king’s return when I was a 
very boy’ was, he fancies, the accident from which arose his conclusion 
‘that a king was a brave thing, and those that killed him base men, and 
consequently the coming back of his son a glorious triumph.’ These 
somewhat rudimentary principles were, through his brother’s conversa- 
tion, ‘ confirmed into an inexpugnable fidelity to the crown.’ Against 
‘mobs and multitudes’ he is, as befits the author of the ‘ Examen,’ severe 
in a gentlemanly and lawyer-like manner. His censures, however, are 
impartial enough ; he ‘ could see the rottenness of men ; those against the 
government were mad, and those for it generally false ;’ while, as to the 
court, ‘ modesty and good meaning were not coin current there.’ 

North’s composition, though easy, is entirely devoid of conscious 
humour ; there is, so far as we can remember, but one instance where he 
attempts a joke, and that is at the best a clumsy one. He is reminded, 
when speaking of Sir Matthew Hale, that Burnet ‘ has pretended to write 
his life, but wanted both information and understanding for such an 
undertaking. . . . He knew not the virtues he had fit to be praised, and 
I should recommend to him the lives of Jack Cade, Wat Tyler, or Crom- 
well, as characters fitter for his learning and pen to work upon than him.’ 
And yet there is scarcely a page which cannot be read with pleasure 
or which does not contain some felicity of description. The various stages 
of his life form a series of graceful and clear-cut cameos. The account 
of the government ‘ in general severe but tender’ of his earliest days is 
full of lively touches, and the description of his mother deserves at least 
a partial extract :— 

‘ She maintained her authority, and yet condiscended to entertain us. 
She was learned (for a lady) and eloquent. Had much knowledge of 
history, and readyness of witt to express herself, especially in the part of 
reproof, wherein she was fluent and pungent. And not only her children 
but servants dreaded her Reproof, knowing how sensibly she would attag 
them, and in the most nice and tender articles that concerned them... . 
This saved us that were children, and of stubborne spirits, as such usually 
are, the trouble and inconvenience of contesting points with her, for we 
knew beforehand, from the steddy conduct of her authority, that submis- 
sion was the best cours, and comported accordingly. . . . We had, as I 
sayd, stubborne spirits, and would often set up for ourselves, and try the 
experiment, but she would reduce us to termes by the smart of correction ; 
and, which was more grievous, would force us to leave crying, and condi- 
scend to the abject pitch of thanking the good Rail, which she said was to 
break our spirits, which it did effectually.’ 

The home was conducted on the plain but liberal scale usual among 
the higher gentry of moderate fortunes. The boys were early taught that 
one only of them could be brought up in idleness to be the heir. Accord- 
ingly he himself, while Francis was already on the lowest steps of the legal 
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ladder, and John was beginning the career which was to end in the 
mastership of Trinity, was sent to the free school at Thetford, where he 
first ‘began to be sensible of some tolerable capacity,’ and whence he 
‘came away with a schoolboy’s conscience undefiled, never being assisted 
in any school exercise.’ A certain ingenuity in making toys and fire- 
works brought him in small sums from his schoolfellows, which went to 
gratify—and no one can say that Roger North has failed to enrich his 
mother tongue—his ‘ ingordigiousness of fruit,’ in which he was a ‘ most 
insatiable helluo. His later considerations upon the advantages of a 
public school are far too eloquent and true to be spoiled by anything short 
of full quotation. Equally vivid is the account of his college life, which 
was passed under the ‘ grave silent authority ’ of his brother J ohn—who, 
by the bye, figures as somewhat of an intellectual prig. Unable, as a ‘ noble- 
man,’ to join the common scholars in their football and other sports, and, 
as a poor man, to keep pace with his fellows, he was ‘ obliged to walk with 
grave seniors, and to know no other diversion.’ Each generation at the 
university has its sceptical book. At this time it was Descartes, ‘ some 
railing at him, and forbidding the reading of him as if he had impugned 
the very gospel.’ There was, of course, a corresponding desire in the 
‘brisk part’ of the university to use him. North was resolved to find 
out the attraction, and at length did so, ‘ wherein the nitimur in vetitwm 
had no small share.’ 

In 1669 we find Roger North in the Middle Temple, in ‘a small 
chamber poorly furnished, and a little law library,’ under the protection 
of his brother Francis, who, like John at Cambridge, kept him in a state 
of dependence which now and again irritated him to the point of rebellion. 
For some while music, mathematics, physics, the search for perpetual 
motion, yachting, and love-making, the latter of a prudent and platonic 
sort, were his chief occupations; while the accidental burning of the 
Temple in 1678 gave him an occasion for studying the art of building. 
The scene of the burning is graphically described. The duke of Monmouth, 
‘ who is setting up to be popular,’ the earl of Craven, a regular attendant 
at fires, Lord Feversham, and the young officers of the guards, came to 
look on. Women and children stood ankle deep in the freezing slush wait- 
ing for the booty which their husbands and fathers hoped to secure during 
the confusion ; the engines became choked with ice, so cold was it; the 
crowd stood by and jeered at the Templars. One said, ‘ What a world of 
mischief this had been had it happened anywhere else ! ’ others, ‘ It’s no 
matter, the lawyers are rich enough ; ’ ‘ Ill weeds will grow fast,’ remarked 
a third ; exclamations which extract from North some very sombre reflec- 
tions. The lord mayor and sheriffs came in state to assist. But the 
gentlemen of the Temple refused him entrance. They ‘ would want his 
help rather than connive at such a precedent to be made in derogation of 
their liberties,’ and so they ‘ beat down his sword, and would not permit 
it to be borne erect.’ Whereupon the lord mayor went to a tavern 
opposite and consoled himself and his officers for the rebuff by getting 
drunk. The very curious account of the relations between the benchers 
and serjeants, and of the rebuilding, will be of value to the historian of 
the Temple. For general readers, however, the matter of principal inte- 
rest is the sketch of Nicholas Barbon, the successful jerry-builder of the 
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day, the son of no less a person than ‘ Praise God’ Barbon, and himself 
rejoicing in the convenient agnomen of ‘ Unless-Jesus-Christ-had-died-for- 
thee-thou-hadst-been-damned.’ Under his father’s tuition he had become 
‘an exquisite mob master,’ and the great fire had given him an ample 
occasion for his talents, though he was for a while a good deal discredited 
through all the vaults in Mincing Lane falling in and the houses coming 
down ‘most scandalously.’ But here, too, nothing but a full quotation 
would serve. 

Of himself, during his early years at the bar, he says little. His 
notices of the leaders of the profession are, however, full of interest. 
Saunders, afterwards lord chief justice, ‘ was cordate in his practice, and, 
I believe, never in all his life betrayed a client to court a judge, as most 
eminent men do.’ If, indeed, he played tricks at all, it was to serve his 
clients ; he had no regard to fees, but ‘did all the service he could, whether 
feed double or single. Rather a Bacchus than a Momus, peace and the 
butt were his delight,’ and when he ‘drank up the evidence’ in a great 
distilling case he became the subject of at least one good mess story. 

Still more valuable, though evidently coloured by North’s own second- 
hand political opinions, is his account of ‘ the incomparable magistrate” 
Sir Matthew Hale, ‘a very able lawyer, and in indifferent causes a 
very exquisite judge.’ He was, we learn, so prejudiced, ‘perhaps of 
a plebeian spirit and inclined rather to advance a sour popular govern- 
ment than an illustrious monarchy,’ that ‘a greasy cap had always the 
better of a powdered peruke, and he could scarce believe the latter 
honest and the other a knave.’ A monarchist he hated as a villain 
and parricide. That, however, which North liked worst in him was 
‘an insuperable pride and vanity.’ He grants his extraordinary abili 
ties, ‘ being of an indefatigable industry, ready apprehension, and wonder- 
ful memory.’ These very qualities, however, made him an easy prey 
to flatterers, of whom ‘none ever gained so much upon him as Jeffries, 
and had his ear so much as he had in Guildhall at Nisi Prius, although 
he was the most rude, indecent, and impetuous practiser that ever was ; 
and all by little accommodations administered to him in his own house 
after his own humour, as a small dinner, it may be a partridge or 
two upon a plate, and a pipe after, and in the meantime diverting him 
with satirical tales and reflections upon those who bore a name and 
figure about town.’ 

Upon one matter in particular North’s explicit statement is valuable. 
As junior to the attorney-general he was engaged in the trial of Lord 
William Russel, and indeed opened the case for the crown. It may well 
be that the charges of universal corruption of bar and bench require modi- 
fication, and, at any rate, North’s emphatic declaration that as far as the 
crown counsel were concerned their action was scrupulously, almost 
pedantically, fair, deserves attention. 

In 1682 his brother was made keeper of the great seal, rising then to 
the height of legal ambition. It was left for Roger North to tell us how 
he had ‘ continually groaned at the too great certainty of it,’ how he came 
home one evening with the-great seal in his coach, ‘ full of passion up to 
the brim, to such a degree as to hinder his utterance, that he should have 
been forced to give up his quiet honourable station in the law, which 
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was an a. b. c. to him, with profit enough, for a post of first ministry in 
the state, full of trouble, form, noise, and danger ;’ and all this for half 
the salary of his predecessor. ‘I wish,’ says Roger, ‘this unfortunate 
place had not been his lot, for he never (as poor folks say) joyed after it, 
and he hath often vowed to me that he had not known a peaceful minute 
since he touched that cursed seal.’ 

In his quiet way North gives a fresh and very effective touch to the 
picture of the last illness of Charles II. His brother ‘ foresaw and knew 
the train of evils to come if the king did not recover, and it darkened his 
soul to a degree, that I verily believe his spirits took an infection and were 
poisoned, though not immediately appearing. . . . We walked about like 
ghosts, generally to and from Whitehall. We met few persons without 
passion in their eyes, as we also had. We thought of no concerns, public 
or private, but were contented to live and breathe as if we had nought 
else to do but to expect the issue of this grand crisis.’ 

The dissertation upon art in England, introduced by the fact that he 
was left executor to Sir Peter Lely, and in that capacity had the business 
of disposing for sale of all the artist’s unsold pictures, prints, and draw- 
ings, is every word of it worth reading; especially that part which deals 
with the growth of the taste for art since Nicholas Laniére was employed 
by Charles I to go abroad and buy pictures. Indeed, when we close the 
book, any fitting account of which ought to consist of extracts, we do so 
with a thorough thankfulness that his fondness for literary composition was 
such that, as he says, ‘ it is not uneasy but a pleasure to sit, as I now do, 
passing the pen from side to side of the paper.’ OsmunpD Arry. P 


The Trial of Maharajah Nanda Kumar; a Narrative of a Judicial 
Murder. By H. Berveriwnee, Bengal Civil Service. (Calcutta: 
Thacker, Spink, & Co. 1886.) 


It has been commonly believed that Nuncomar (to use the spelling that 
has become classical) was an intriguing Bengalee Brahman who was un- 
scrupulously removed from the path of Warren Hastings just as they 
were closing in deadly hostility ; and that was even the opinion of most 
experts until the appearance of Sir James Stephen’s ‘ Story of Nuncomar.’ 
Since then, however, it has been generally admitted that the death of the 
Brahman was nothing more than one of those strokes of luck by which 
very successful men have often been helped; and that, in the words of 
Sir James, it is not shown that Hastings, ‘ to protect his own reputation, 
conspired with Impey to bring about the judicial murder of Nuncomar.’ 
This verdict, however, is not accepted by Mr. Beveridge. Having begun, 
some ten years since, to express darker views of the matter, he has 
declined to modify them in obedience to the decision of the learned 
judge ; and he now reproduces the substance of his former contributions 
to the literature of the subject, with special answers to some of Sir 
James’s arguments. As might have been expected, however, these 
answers are by no means convincing ; and we shall see that the author 
has no sufficient grounds for disturbing the conclusions of Sir J. Stephen, 
or acting as resurrectionist to buried scandals. He labours, indeed, to 
show that Nuncomar was innocent of the charge on which he was con- 
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victed ; but the labour is in vain, for the point is not material. The 
issue between the defenders of Impey and the earlier writers who blamed 
him, was not whether or no Nuncomar was guilty of forgery, but whether 
the chief justice, believing him innocent, put him to death to oblige 
Hastings. Sir J. Stephen’s book is generally thought to have decided 
that issue in the negative; and nothing but stern necessity and the 
discovery of new evidence could justify the disturbance of such an award 
coming from such an authority. 

Now, how stands the case? There is not only no new evidence of 
any importance, but Mr. Beveridge himself decides most of the case 
against his own appeal. As regards Impey, he admits that the case was 
formally and lawfully sent to trial to the court over which Impey presided. 
He admits that it was tried before a jury from whose panel all challenged 
jurors were duly eliminated. In his own words, ‘it was not Impey but 
the jury who found Nanda Kumar guilty and got him hanged; and 
possibly both Impey and the jury really believed that Nanda Kumar had 
forged and deserved death ’ (p. 8324). Again (186): ‘I do not say that 
Impey knew that Nanda Kumar was innocent . . . probably he did 
believe him to be guilty.’ But this is more than half the case. If the 
jury were the main agents, and if they and the court, after a lawfully 
conducted trial, dealt lawfully with a convict whom they believed guilty, 
we may surely say cadit questio, at least as far as concerns Impey. 

If we turn to what the author has to say about Warren Hastings, we 
find little besides a strong bias, a quantity of minute and tedious special 
pleading based upon gossip and speculation ; a deficiency of literary 
workmanship, and a deplorable display of bad taste. But as to the 
merits? Well, there is no serious demonstration either that Hastings 
believed Nuncomar innocent, or that he inspired the prosecution for 
forgery. The author says, erroneously, that Sir James’s theory requires 
two assumptions for its support: (1) that the employment of Impey by 
Hastings was a revolting, abominable, and horrible crime; (2) that 
Hastings would recognise it to be so. What Sir James evidently meant 
was that it was revolting and improbable that both Hastings and Impey 
should have, in later days, referred in writing to a murderous conspiracy 
as a friendly recollection and bond of mutual affection. Can it be said 
that he is wrong ? 

An attentive examination of the facts is enough to show that Impey 
was only one out of a large number of persons who were satisfied that 
Nuncomar deserved to die. There is no evidence that Mr. Hastings 
thought otherwise, or that he had any sufficient motive for preventing 
the law from taking its course. Accordingly, it seems clear that the 
book before us is one for whose publication there was no just cause, and 
one which none but unfortunate reviewers are bound to read. 

Hastings and Nuncomar were enemies of long standing. It is true 
that, against his will and under protest, Hastings had employed the 
Brahman. He had also been kind to his son. But he had never 
concealed his distrust of Nuncomar, and had lately given him special 
provocation. Such was the state of the scene on which the new per- 
formers entered in the latter half of the month of October 1774. The 
new court was constituted to apply the criminal law of England ‘as 
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nearly.as the condition and circumstances of the place and persons will 
admit’ to ‘ all persons resident in the town of Calcutta and subordinate 
factories.’ Immediately after the opening of the sessions in January 
1775 a solicitor named Driver renewed an application made in the 
previous year, praying for the delivery of papers among which was an 
instrument on which his client purposed to prosecute Nuncomar ; the 
petition is dated 25-30 Jan. 1775, and refers to a former petition of 
March 1774. About the same time Hastings finally broke with 
Nuncomar and forbade his appearance at Government House. On 
11 March 1775, Nuncomar preferred to the supreme council charges of 
corruption against the governor, who was then and for some time continued 
to be paralysed by a hostile majority. Other charges by other com- 
plainants followed; Hastings was called on by the majority to answer, 
but refused ; in April, Nuncomar and his associates were committed for 
conspiracy, avowedly on the motion of the governor-general. Meanwhile 
the charge of forgery against Nuncomar had also been instituted by Mr. 
Driver’s client ; and on 6 May Nuncomar was committed on that charge 
also; the committing magistrates were Justices Hyde and Lemaistre, 
who refused bail. While the accused was awaiting his trial, Hastings 
wrote to friends in England: ‘ The old gentleman is in gaol and in a fair 
way to be hanged.’ Doubtless that was not a wise expression ; but it is 
not a proof of sinister and secret wickedness, rather the reverse. It is, 
moreover, obviously proper that the letter should be compared with one 
of a somewhat earlier date in which Hastings had detailed the events 
which ended in the institution of the conspiracy case. When the in- 
formant first came to him with his complaints and prayers for aid, 
Hastings was unwilling to take action. ‘I conjured him,’ he writes on 
29 April, ‘not to involve himself in destruction nor draw me into the 
prosecution of an innocent man ;’ and it was not until thoroughly con- 
vinced of the existence of a prima facie case that he authorised the 
informant to go in his name to the magistrates. Now, if we use the one 
letter we may use the other, as they are written to the same address 
about the same time. So taken, they seem to show that Hastings was at 
first reluctant to prosecute ; that when he did so he did it openly, and 
that when his adversary was afterwards committed for trial on a more 
serious charge, he expressed himself with imprudent levity. Is this the 
conduct of a murderous conspirator ? 

Further reasons for doubting even the possibility of Hastings being 
the fomenter of the forgery case will be found ably marshalled in Sir J. 
Stephen’s book (chap. ix.), and most persons who have studied them 
appear to have found them convincing, in spite of Macaulay’s slashing 
caveat about ‘idiots and biographers.’ And even Macaulay—though 
writing rather as a journalist than an historian—never went so far as to 
suppose that Nuncomar was innocent or that Hastings thought him so. 

Passing on to the actual trial, we see that the grand jury found a 
true bill; that the petty jury was subject to free challenge by the prisoner ; 
that the best counsel in Calcutta were engaged for the defence; that the 
case was heard before a full bench of all the judges. Two of these, 
Le Maistre and Hyde J.J., showed some animus in cross-examining the 
witnesses for the defence; but for this they at once gave reasons which 
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seem to have satisfied the prisoner’s counsel. It is the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Stephen, the most eminent of living authorities, that the trial did 
not turn upon points beyond the experience and competence of the jury, 
and was fairly conducted. Thechief summed up. ‘ There is not a word in 
Impey’s summing up,’ says Sir James, ‘of which I should have been 
ashamed had I said it myself: all my study of the case’ (he elsewhere 
calls it earnest and patient) ‘ has not suggested to me a single observation 
in Nuncomar’s favour which is not noticed by Impey. As to the verdict, 
I think there was ample evidence to support it.’ 

He accordingly pronounces in favour of Impey, and so, indirectly, in 
favour of Hastings; for, as he justly observes, ‘ to say that a man could 
be judicially murdered by a fair trial is like saying that a man might be 
murdered by a physician who treated him with perfect propriety.’ 

The remaining point is that—even so—the prisoner should have had 
a respite until the pleasure of the king of England could be known. On 
this head it might be sufficient to observe that, if that course were indeed 
required, it should have been adopted by the majority in council, who 
had encouraged the prisoner in his hostility to Hastings, who buoyed the 
prisoner up almost to the end with unmeaning attentions, and who were 
furnished by him with the ground of action by no less than two appeals, 
both of which they deliberately smothered. Impey three years later 
showed, in a private letter, abundant reasons why the court could not 
take the initiative in regard to a respite; and that in so judging he did 
not stand alone, is clear from the joint report of all the judges, that ‘ their 
action was unanimous from first to last.’ 

As to the apparent illegality—the ex post facto law, as it was even 
termed—it is for those who call the execution a ‘ murder’ to show that 
there was any such thing. A native of Bengal had already been convicted 
and sentenced under the same statute; a statute, indeed, which it was 
never proposed to make operative throughout the whole of the British 
possessions, but which was deemed peculiarly suited to the existing state 
of society and business in Calcutta. True, that native had been 
reprieved, and so might Nuncomar have been if only his powerful patrons 
had acted in the manner that might have been fairly expected of English 
gentlemen, or the judges had not been resolute to guard against the 
suspicion of undue and clandestine influence. It was, therefore, hardly 
right or justifiable for Mr. Beveridge to beg the question on his title-page, 
seeing that he was unable to sustain it in the text of his book. Not only 
so, but his book is very difficult reading in consequence of the faults 
above noticed. 

At the same time it is but common justice to add that the matter is 
better than the manner. It shows genuine sincerity and honest research. 
It corrects a number of small blunders into which Sir James Stephen had 
unquestionably fallen, little though they affected the main issue. As a 
matter of legal detail, many persons may even think that Mr. Beveridge 
has shown that the best course was not taken to avoid the appearance of 
evil. Had the government advocate of the day been a first-rate lawyer, 
or had the views of Sir Robert Chambers, a professed jurist, met with 
more attention from the other judges, Nuncomar might have ‘been 
indicted for a misdemeanour. In that case every end would have been 
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equally attained without the ill odour which, as things turned out, still 
clings to the case, and without the indefinable sense of scandal which, 
in spite of Sir James Stephen’s judgment, will probably always occur to 
men’s minds whenever they think of Impey and Nuncomar. as 


The History of the Pacific States. By Huserr H. Bancrorr. Vols. 
I.-IIl., History of Central America; vols. IV.-VIII., History of 
Mexico. (San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & Co.) 


It is impossible within the necessarily limited space of a notice to ade- 
quately discuss the historical series of which these volumes form a part. 
It is rather an historical library condensed than a history in the-ordinarily 
accepted sense of the term. When all allowance has been made for the 
organising skill of Mr. Bancroft himself and the industrious co-operation 
of his subordinates, the work remains a wonder of exhaustive minuteness. 
It is possible also to feel a confidence in the accuracy and cogency of the 
statements made which one has been taught by sad experience to abandon 
in the case of exhaustive individualauthors. For Mr. Bancroft is, if any- 
thing, understocked with theories and generalisations ; and of course his 
subordinates would not be encouraged to indulge in such flights. The 
present volumes give the history of Central America from Columbus to the 
present year, and the history of Mexico from Cortés to just before the 
French expedition in favour of Maximilian. Doubtless Mr. Bancroft will 
soon give us a concluding volume on that luckless adventure, and on the 
recent ‘ reconstruction ’ of Mexico; but probably some time will have to 
elapse before the full history of the expedition is known; and without 
deviating more into European archives than he has yet done, it will 
hardly be possible for an historian to give much more than the outside 
of events during a most complicated period. 

His conception of history is not, indeed, that study of political develop- 
ment to which it is becoming usual to testrict the term; it is rather a 
record of everything of the slightest importance that has been done by the 
government, parties, and eminent men of the state he is considering, and an 
occasional statistical and social survey of the condition of the country. 
The reader craves for perspective, for subordination of details, for ruling 
conceptions, but he craves in vain. And as the history becomes more 
and more modern in time, and more and more superficial in character, it 
becomes increasingly doubtful whether Mr. Bancroft’s game is worth his 
candle. The method which he adopts is in its place applied to such 
times as those of which his ‘ Native Races of America’ treats. Here the 
question is not what information we can use, but what we can get; and 
to have this carefully sought out and gathered ready for us is all we want. 
This is because every one of the comparatively few facts ascertained about 
native customs may go to support or overthrow some weighty theory of 
human development; but what good can it do to know all about the 
diplomatic and warlike relations of the Central American republics? At 
best, the efforts of a Walker to play the Wallenstein, of a Barrios to play 
the Bonaparte on the Central American stage, and the doings of their 
few hundreds of what can only by a stretch of courtesy be called troops, 
are interesting as miniature examples of known tendencies, acting on 
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organisms of a lower type. As a whole, the history of the Spanish 
colonies since their emancipation is hardly more edifying, though less 
drearily uninteresting, than their record before that great event. 

The story of Mexico, indeed, is better worthy of history than that of 
Costa Rica or Honduras. There is first the marvellous true romance of 
the conquest, to which Mr. Bancroft, by comparison of innumerable 
authorities, has added some interesting particulars. Then comes the 
long and not particularly eventful period of colonial dependence on Spain. 
It is here that we most miss a comprehensive grasp and power of sum- 
marising. The particulars of the Spanish policy and rule are frittered 
away on the brief reigns of the viceroys. Those officials had indeed an 
enormous power over the fortunes of the colony ; but were there no more 
permanent tendencies than the motives of the viceroys? The mind fails to 
grasp the scattered references ; events do not seem to be prepared for, 
because we have not the gift of divination to deduce them from casual 
indications in foregoing chapters. It is hard for the reader to see with 
any clearness why the Mexican revolts broke out when they did, and why, 
after Hidalgo and Morelos, each in his turn, had failed and perished, 
Iturbide, a man smaller in every way, rode triumphant in on the crest of 
the wave of independence. Not that Mr. Bancroft does not probably see 
the causes clearly ; but we are drowned in details, and gasp for breath. 
We long for a Taine to marshal these thronging particulars into rank and 
file, and march them on, each column led by its appropriate generalisa- 
tion. 

Lacking this ordering faculty, the historian and his subordinates have 
made the tale of the wars for independence rather tedious. Mr. Bancroft 
states with unnecessary liberality that these conflicts are worthy of as 
close chronicling as the fight that won the national independence of the 
United States. Certainly that struggle was not by any means so noble as 
it is often represented ; the colonists were at times as lukewarm as their 
antagonists and had Calleja been in the place of Howe, Washington 
would have brought but little away from Long Island. But at least the 
‘northern strife was more civilised, more humane, conducted for more 
possible and practicable aims. There was perhaps more blind courage 
among the Mexicans, more vigour among the Spaniards ; but the American 
war of independence is to the Mexican as an English revolution to an 
Irish revolt. To be sure, the Mexican patriots were chafing under the 
.intolerable weight of the Spanish colonial system ; while the New Eng- 
landers rose at some small irritating oppressions which the southern 
colonists would hardly have noticed. None the less, the northern war 
never degenerated into the sordid round of small skirmishes, raids, mas- 
sacres which drag over the pages of Mr. Bancroft’s fourth volume of 
Mexican history. And the final result was only indirectly due to the 
revolts ; all the fully chronicled battles between mobs of insurgents and 
bodies of Spanish soldiers who, in comparison with their opponents, might 
be called disciplined, were of little practical effect. After the revolt seemed 
hopelessly crushed, a sudden change in Spain placed the government 
there in the hands of the liberals. This temporary victory, soon to be 
reversed by French interference, united for the moment those who ob- 
jected to all Spanish government with those who objected to all liberal 
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government. This union achieved independence for Mexico. Then, when 
the work was done, the ill-cemented majority fell apart again, and Mexico, 
being no longer drained by another power, began to ruin herself. 

The most striking event in the later history of Mexico, as far as these 
volumes take us, is the war with the United States. Here, again, Mr. 
Bancroft’s work suffers from being too closely restricted to his immediate 
subject. A little more light on the politics of the Union would have 
helped greatly to explain the Mexican war. It is needless to say that the 
historian does not spare his own country; and indeed the only justifica- 
tion that can well be pleaded for the seizure of Texas and California is 
that a vigorous and expanding race is bound sooner or later to overrun 
great territories held by a feeble neighbour unable to develop ‘their re- 
sources. Most interesting is it to follow out how every item of the 
offence was reproduced in the punishment—how surely the Mexican war 
led to the civil war. The claim of Texas to sever herself from Mexico 
seemed to involve the right of secession ; the acquisition of that state for 
slavery led to the struggle for Kansas. The way in which the South 
dragged the Union into war was an earnest of future pretensions which 
must at last be rejected. And had Napoleon III’s plans on Mexico 
ripened earlier and more completely, a strong, reorganised, hostile state 
might have been within reach of the Union at the time of sorest need. It 
would have been Nemesis indeed had Mexico been able to strike back 
through the Confederacy some of the blows that had been dealt at her 
through Texas. ArTHUR R. Ropes. 


Zur Geschichte Deutschlands wnd Frankreichs im neunzehnten Jahr- 
hundert. Von Lropotp von Ranke. Herausgegeben von ALFRED 
Dove. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1887.) 


Tuts rather extensive collection of letters and papers, nearly all of them 
growths assignable to the debateable ground which lies between the 
domains proper to history and to politics, forms the forty-ninth and 
fiftieth volumes of the collective edition of Ranke’s Works. Unhappily he 
has not lived to supervise the republication of these writings, only in part 
actually acknowledged by him in his lifetime ; yet there is no reasonable 
doubt but that he would have been willing permanently to associate his 
name with all. He belonged to a generation less eager perhaps than our 
own to prove the value of scientific training in the senate and the forum, 
but incapable of dissimulating the sense of responsibility which prevents 
every true patriot from being a mere critic of public affairs. Nor was the 
range of his studies in any sense remote from the problems which occupied 
the contemporaries of his earlier manhood. His book on Servian history, 
published in 1829, was one of the first to impress upon Europe the 
significance of historical movements which have not yet arrived at a settle- 
ment. The Opinion prepared by him in the summer of 1854 on the 
Eastern Question found its way from the hands of King Frederick 
William IV into those of the Emperor Nicholas, and, now that the 
passions of the Crimean war have become ancient history, might almost 
be described as in its effects, not less than in its arguments, a notable 
state-paper. At all events Sybel, who was allowed to publish it in 1865 in 
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his Jowrnal, had some warrant for contrasting its very practical conclusions 
with the hollow phrases which were made to do duty for the same subject at 
the Paris conferences. But this was very far from being the only occasion 
on which the illustrious historian’s political opinion was sought by King 
Frederick William, a sovereign whom even his least generous censors must 
allow to have been gifted with a singular proficiency in the art of listen- 
ing. At the beginning of his reign, the late king was anxious for the 
eminent historian’s advice in the matter of the organisation of that 
centralised system of Estates at which Prussian statesmanship laboured 
just long enough to produce a result satisfactory to nobody, and which 
was soon buried beneath the waves of the European revolution. A sound 
instinct had prompted Ranke to find excellent reasons for declining the 
royal summons ; but when in the turbulent March of the fateful year 1848 
his advice was again invited, a patriotic sense of duty led him to obey. The 
series of memoranda included in this volume, and addressed to Baron 
Edwin Manteuffel, one of the king’s aides-de-camp, for his majesty’s use, 
accordingly reaches from May 1848 to January 1851. In other words, it 
covers nearly the whole period of the great upheaving which ended with 
so pitiable a peripeteia, extending from the meeting of the national as- 
sembly (from which the king of Prussia afterwards received the offer of the 
German crown) to the complete restoration of the old federal constitution 
with its decrepit diet—a restoration which, as the writer gently puts it in 
the last of these papers, could not rightly be regarded as a guarantee of 
tranquillity for the future. In the earlier of his communications we find 
Ranke with very noteworthy calmness urging those whom it concerned 
not to be driven by the momentary success of the revolutionary move- 
ment into despairing of a modified renewal of the old Prussian monarchy. 
Modified, but not transmuted : for he protests emphatically and repeatedly 
against any changes tending to imperil the independence of the crown. 
In other words, he cannot reconcile himself to the acceptance of the 
principle of ministerial responsibility to the people through its represen- 
tatives—a principle which, as we know, has been to this day unable to 
‘domesticate itself at Berlin. He not less strongly demurs to the adoption 
of universal suffrage; while holding that if the masses are called upon 
to serve the state in arms, the state is in its turn bound to assure them 
the means of supporting life. Ifwe pass to German as distinct from 
more specifically Prussian politics, we shall find further illustrations of 
the assertion of Prince Bismarck, cited by professor Dove, that there was 
an intimate agreement between Ranke’s political sentiments and his own. 
As early as 1849, Ranke showed a very decided inclination towards a 
compact between the Prussian crown and the national aspirations. The 
germs of the North German federal constitution of 1867 are contained in 
the memorandum composed on the eve of the offer of the imperial crown 
to the king of Prussia in 1849. This is perhaps the most remarkable of 
the papers here published, quite apart from the flavour imparted to it by 
the suggestion of a defensive alliance with Austria on the basis of mutual 
support in Germany and in Italy, and on the model of the partition 
scheme between Frederick the Fair and Lewis the Bavarian. ‘ Isit not,’ 
demurely queries the historian in his most diplomatic mood, ‘ worth while 
to maintain the pope at Rome, and to avoid the dissipation of the sane- 
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tuaries of the catholic church ?’ Guizot himself could not have more effec- 
tually controlled his protestant sentiments by his conservative instincts. 
But at home, in Germany, Ranke was thoroughly Prussian, or prussianised, 
in his aspirations. Thus he palpably hints at the desirableness of inducing 
the Hanse towns to perceive the ‘necessity’ of their coming into the 
Zollverein. And in the still more important matter of the development 
of the federal constitution, he objects (in September 1850) to the restora- 
tion of the diet, if involving the establishment in it of a supreme Austrian 
authority ; supposing it, on the other hand, merely to imply the renewal of a 
loose connexion within which Prussia may pursue the accomplishment of 
her scheme of a closer federal union with the princes prepared to relinquish 
their military, commercial, and political independence, while retaining 
certain honorary privileges—well and good. In the Olmiitz days he writes 
in a rather lower key ; and he perceives very clearly that the war which 
was then staved off would have been an absurdity at this particular point 
of time. But he does not speak with confidence of the probability of a 
permanent understanding ; and the difference between the actual results of 
the Dresden conferences of 1850-51 and the proposals submitted by Ranke 
as representing Prussia’s legitimate demands, very nearly measures the 
gap between what Austria was prepared to give in 1851, and what Prussia 
conquered by the sword fifteen years afterwards. 

As a curiosum, Ranke’s draft of a royal proclamation on the occasion 
of the issue of a new constitution by the king’s ordinance on December 5, 
1848, should not be overlooked. It was never used, and one cannot pretend 
to regret much that this production of the great historian’s pen should 
have escaped being actually associated with this portion of the minister 
Manteuffel’s cowp d’état. The earlier and larger portion of this volume 
contains the results of Ranke’s endeavour to perform the task imposed 
upon him ‘against kind’ rather than against his will as editor of a 
politico-historical review. The particular hybrid consigned to his charge 
was further weighted by being intended to reconcile the policy of the 
intelligent Prussian bureaucracy with the aspirations of a liberalism 
stimulated by recent events on the farther side of the Rhine. The under- 
taking which after a year’s trial Frederick Perthes abandoned in 1833 
was carried on by the devoted editor under another publisher for three 
years more, and it appears that he never could quite understand its 
failure. ‘ Higentlich,’ he said, applying his favourite adverb, every one 
ought to have agreed with a political critic so reasonable as himself; and 
he wrote two-thirds of the paper. The remainder of these pages repro- 
duce Ranke’s commentary on the correspondence between Frederick 
William IV and Bunsen, first published in 1875. A. W. Warp. 


The Nicholas Papers. Edited by G. F. Warner. (Camden Society. 
1886.) The correspondence here printed consists of two unequal portions, 
the first consisting of letters to and from Sir E. Nicholas between August 
1641 and January 1642, and the second containing letters written from 
May 1644 to December 1652. During the period 1649-52 they complete 
and explain much of the correspondence published in the Clarendon state 
papers. The first division of the papers has already been made use of by 
Mr. Gardiner. It closes with the warrant from Charles I to Sir E. Herbert. 
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directing him to accuse Kimbolton and the five members (p. 62). The 
most interesting single papers in the second portion are: the account of 
Lord Culpeper’s embassy to Moscow (p. 182), Lord Hatton’s letter de- 
scribing the tumult which began the Fronde (p. 90), and Hyde’s paper of 
considerations on the advisability of Charles II treating with the Level- 
lers (p. 138). The struggle of Hyde and Nicholas against the influence 
of Culpeper and Jermyn in the councils of the young king is the subject of 
many letters, and they bring very serious accusations against both those 
noblemen. Many other instances of the evil effects of Culpeper’s counsel 
besides those given by Clarendon in his history are here enumerated 
(pp. 262-315). From a passage on page 283 it appears that Sir John 
Berkeley's relation of his negotiations in 1647, though not printed till 
1699, was already written in 1651. The letters contain incidental notices 
of Hobbes. Denham, Cowley, Davenant, and other writers. 


Admiral Blake. (English Worthies.) By Davip Hannay. (London : 
Longmans & Co. 1886.) Mr. Hannay has produced a lively sketch of 
Blake’s career, and succeeded in making that admiral as distinct a figure 
as his materials permit. He does not unduly glorify his hero, and reduces 
his share in the defences of Lyme and Bristol to its proper proportions 
(p. 20). On the other hand, he rather exaggerates the importance of 
his defence of Taunton, by leaving out all mention of the equally im- 
portant resistance of Plymouth (p. 11). The sea fights are made intelli- 
gible to the non-professional reader, and there is also an interesting 
chapter on the navy of the Commonwealth. Mr. Hannay judiciously 
avoids any attempt to make Blake a personage of political importance, 
but he goes a little too far when he asserts that nothing was heard of 
Blake’s opinions till after the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
Clarendon, at all events, considered him a republican of the most 
advanced type. ‘ Blake at his late being at Cadiz,’ writes Hyde to 
Nicholas, ‘ said openly that monarchy is a kind of government the world 
is weary of; it is gone in England, going m France, and must get out of 
‘Spain with more gravity, but in ten years it would be determined there 
likewise’ (Clarendon State Papers, iii. 27). The familiar story which 
represents Blake as telling his sailors that their business was not to meddle 
with state affairs, but to keep foreigners from fooling us, first appears in 
Henry Fletcher’s Perfect Politician, published in 1660, three years after 
Blake’s death. 


Shaftesbury. (English Worthies.) By H. D. Tram. (London: 
Longmans & Co. 1886.) Mr. Traill adds no new facts to those collected 
by Mr. Christie, but summarises his evidence, and reverses some of his 
judgments. Whilst accepting in several cases the validity of the defence 
set up for Shaftesbury, his final decision is extremely hostile to that 
statesman. ‘I cannot see how even the most favourable critic of Shaftes- 
bury’s career can deny that ambition was at all times his master passion, 
and that we need scarcely even look further than a disappointment of 
that ambition to tind the adequate explanation of any important step in 
his life’ (p. 24). ‘All his repeated changes of party find their simplest 
explanation in a theory of pure self-interest’ (p. 94). But Ranke, a 
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sufficiently impartial critic to satisfy Mr. Traill’s demands, writes of one 
single liberal principle logically pursued by Shaftesbury through the 
varying phases of his career. This Mr. Traill fails to observe, and yet it 
is this fact which gives Shaftesbury his permanent importance in English 
history. Mr. Traill justly describes Shaftesbury as one of the greatest of 
English party leaders, but goes on to claim for him much that properly 
belongs to Pym (p. 206). With equal justice he praises Shaftesbury as 
a speaker, but he is singularly unfortunate in his detailed criticism of 
Shaftesbury’s oratory. He praises a speech against Cromwell’s house 
of lords as ‘in some respects the best’ (pp. 207-40). There is not only 
no evidence that Shaftesbury ever made this speech, but there is no 
evidence that it was ever spoken at all by anybody. It was published 
anonymously in 1659, and not attributed to Shaftesbury till half a 
century after his death. Mr. Traill quotes and comments on a speech 
by Shaftesbury given in Burton’s diary (p. 34), but mistakes the pecu- 
liarities of the reporter’s method of reporting for the peculiarities of 
Shaftesbury’s style. ‘ Short weighty sentences ’ and ‘ absence of literary 
graces of any kind’ are the characteristics of all the speeches taken 
down by Burton. With these reservations what Mr. Traill says on 
pp. 206-7 of Shaftesbury’s excellence as a debater is as true as it is 
admirably expressed. The number of misprints and minor errors is 
rather large: p. 133, 1781 for 1681; p. 27, 1662 for 1652; p. 31, Dec. 10 
for Dec. 12; p. 61, Billings for Bellings; p. 181, Oct. 28 for March 28. 
The nickname ‘Tapski’ given to Shaftesbury seems to have puzzled 
Mr. Traill as well as Lord Campbell. It contains an allusion not only 
to his physical infirmity, but also to a favourite jest about his election as 
king of Poland. See a folio pamphlet published in 1681 entitled ‘A 
modest Vindication of the Earl of Shaftesbury: in a letter to a friend 
concerning his being elected King of Poland.’ In Nat. Thompson’s 
‘ Collection of Loyal Poems’ (1685) there are many on Tapski, Potapsky, or 
Anthony, king of Poland, as he is indifferently styled. The ‘ski’ or ‘ sky’ 
was intended to give the name a Polish form. The piece of plate pre- 
sented to Balliol college in 1681, mentioned by Mr. Traill as the gift of 
Shaftesbury alone (p. 174), appears to have been the gift of all the lords 
of the opposition party in common (‘Fourth Report of the Historical 
MSS. Commission,’ p. 451). 


George Canning. (English Worthies.) By Frank H. Hitu. (London: 
Longmans & Co. 1887.) This book does not of course pretend to supply 
the acknowledged want of a satisfactory biography of Pitt’s great disciple ; 
but it may fairly claim to be the most readable account of Canning’s 
career that is at present to be found. The essential fault is that 
Mr. Hill is only in full sympathy with his subject when he has to write 
of Canning the opponent of the Holy Alliance and the protector of ‘ liberal 
principles’ towards Greece and the South American colonies: with 
Canning the follower of ‘the Pitt of decadence and apostasy,’ as 
Mr. Hill describes the anti-French period of the statesman’s career, he 
has nothing in-common. Canning’s life should not be written in a party 
spirit ; and though Mr. Hill has been temperate in his politics his bias 
must necessarily injure his work. Another defect is a want of a suffi- 
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ciently lively picture of the man among his friends, as apart from the 
politician in the house or the cabinet. The little book is interesting, 
however, and, despite its journalistic phrasing, well written. A few 
inaccuracies, such as the wholly unfounded charge of neglect on the 
part of Lord Stratford’s father, and a want of detailed knowledge of 
the Greek negotiations 1824~-7, might easily be amended. The reasons 
(p. 178) why Canning refused to join the conference at St. Petersburg in 
1825 were the decided hostility of the Greeks themselves to any media- 
tion based upon the Russian mémoire, and his own invincible repugnance 
to coercive measures, which Austria at first declined to repudiate. But 
he did send a special ambassador to Russia at the time, and various 
negotiations took place between him and Nesselrode. The duke of 
Wellington’s negotiation in 1826 did not ‘drag:’ what did ‘drag’ was 
the conversion of the protocol into the treaty of 1827, and the practical 
execution of the latter instrument, and that was due to the Portuguese 
policy of England. 


Dr. T. N. Brushfield, in a paper which he has reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Devonshire Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Literature, and Art, vol. xviii (1886), clears away a difficulty which has 
existed as to the occupation of the see of Exeter between the death of 
Edmund Stafford (September 1419) and the election of Edmund Lacy in 
the following spring. The conclusion at which he arrives is, indeed, the 
accepted one, namely that John Catrik, and he only, held the see in the 
interval ; but the author has for the first time succeeded in explaining the 
insertion of the supposititious Bishop Cary from a comparison of the first 
two editions of Godwin’s ‘ Catalogue’ and John Hooker’s manuscript. 
He gives also a biography of Catrik, who attended the council of Constance 
(of which, however, he might have used a more recent historian than 
Lenfant), and prints his will from the Lambeth register. 


Historical students will be glad to hear that the Bibliotheca Historica 
has now, after an interval of five years, begun life again. Its plan is to 
give a carefully classified list not only of all books of an historical character 
published in all parts of the world, but also of articles in periodical 
publications, which are included in the same classified and alphabetical 
series, but distinguished by a different type. The latter is an extremely 
valuable feature, and the work is thoroughly well done. A hundred and 
fifty-three periodical publications are regularly dissected and arranged, not 
to speak of a considerable number of a miscellaneous or not exclusively 
historical nature from which a selection is made. The scheme of the Biblio- 
theca is remarkably clear and workmanlike; but we regret that misprints 
should be so frequent not only in foreign titles but even in German ones. 
The editor might well too consider the advisability of omitting books which 
are professedly school books, and works of an obviously popular description. 
An English reader is rather startled to find a mass of ‘ Jubilee literature ’ 
included among historical books. It is curious also that, here as in the 
Polybiblion, very many English books are marked not with the names of 
the London publishers but with those of their American agents. The 
publishers are Messrs. Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht of Géttingen. 
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popular account of the exchequer 
manuscript so called. London: Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge. 
3/ 


Brossmann (K.) Ueber die Quellen der 
mittelenglischen Chronik des Robert 
von Gloucester. Pp. 48. Breslau: 
Kohler. 1m. 

Canntnc (George). Some official corre- 
spondence. Edited, with notes, by E, J. 
Stapleton. 2 vol. Pp. 822. London: 
Longmans. 28/. 

Davis (N. D. D.) The cavaliers and 
roundheads of Barbadoes [1650-1652]. 
Pp. 261. Demerara: Argosy office. 4/6. 

Dicey (A. V.) The privy council: the 
Arnold prize essay, 1860 (reprint). Pp. 
150. London: Macmillan. 3/6. 

Evetyn (John). The life of Mrs. Godol- 
phin. Edited by E. W. Harcourt. Pp. 
292, portrait. London: Sampson Low. 

16 


7/6. 

Freuren (J.) Robert Grosseteste, Bischof 
von Lincoln: ein Beitrag zur Kirchen- 
und Culturgeschichte des dreizehnten 


Jahrhunderts. 
Herder. 1°60 m. 

Forneron (H.) Louise de 
duchess of Portsmouth [1649-1734]. 
Engl. Transl. Pp. 370, portraits. 
London: Sonnenschein. 10 6. 

Gomme (G.L.) A classified collection of 
the chief contents of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine [1731-1868]: Romano-British 
remains. II. London: Elliot Stock. 
7/6. 

JEAFFRESON (J. C.) Lady Hamilton and 
Lord Nelson: an historical biography, 


Pp. 112. Freiburg: 


Keroualle, 


X. ITALIAN 


Amarr (M.) Biblioteca arabo-sicula. 2da 
appendice. Stampata a spese della 
societa orientale di Germania. Pp. 46. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. 2m. 

Armanp (A.) Les médailleurs italiens des 
XV° et XVI° siécles. IIL: Supplément. 
Paris: Plon. 15 f. 

Bartotazzi (P. P.) Montolmo, oggi citta 


based on letters and other documents 
in the possession of A. Morrison, 
esq. 2 vol. Pp. 696. London: Hurst 
& Blackett. 21/. 

Kearny (C. F.) Catalogue of English 
coins in the British Museum. Anglo- 
Saxon series: I. Ed. by R. S. Poole. 
Pp. xciv, 282, plates. London: Long- 
man. 30). 

Lee (F. G.) Reginald Pole, cardinal arch- 
bishop of Canterbury: an historical 
sketch. Pp. 350, portrait. London: 
Nimmo. 8/6. 

Mannine (Robert) of Brunne, The story of 
England by. Edited by F. J. Furnivall. 
2 vol. London: Published under the 
direction of the master of the rolls. 
20/. 

Sanne (G. G.) English church history. 
Ill : (1717-1884) (Student’s Manuals). 
London: Murray. 7/6. 

Power (D’A.) Memorials of the craft of 
surgery in England, from materials 
compiled by J. F. South; edited by. 
London: Cassell. 

Ricutz (A.G.) Short history of the Irish 
people down to the date of the plan- 
tation of Ulster. Ed. by R. R. Kane. 
Pp. 634. London: Longmans. 14/. 

Scruton (T.E.) Commons and common 
fields ; or the history and policy of the 
laws relating to commons and enclo- 
sures in England. Pp. 188. Cambridge: 
University Press. 10/6. 

Spmimann (J.), S.J. Die englischen 
Martyrer unter Heinrich VIII: ein 
Beitrag zur Kirchengeschichte des 
sechzehnten Jahrhunderts. Pp. 171. 
Freiburg: Herder. 2-25 m. 

SranHorveE (W.) Monastic London: an 
analytical sketch of the monks and 
monasteries within the metropolitan 
area [1270-1600]. Pp. 170. London: 
Remington. 5). 

SrerHen (L.) Dictionary of national 
biography. XIII: Craik — Damer. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 15). 

Srva (G. della). Vita di s. Osualdo, re 
di Nortumberland e martire, colla storia 
del suo culto. Pp. 52. Gemona: Tes- 
sitori. 

Wakeman (H. O.) The church and the 
puritans {1570-1660}. (‘Epochs of 
Church History.’) Pp. 218. London: 
Longmans. 2/6. 


HISTORY 


di Pausola, sua origine, incrementi, e 
decadenza nel medio evo e nel cinque- 
cento. Pp. 232. Pausola: Crocetti. 
2°50 1. 

Bortotan (D.) Podest& e giudici in 
Vicenza [1311-1404]. Pp.37. Vicenza: 
Rumor. 


CazenEvve (P. de). San-Marino, la plus 
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ancienne des républiques modernes. 
Pp. 200. Paris: Joubaud. 18mo. 
3°50 f. 

C1vezza (Marcellino da). Il romano pon- 
tificato nella storia d’ Italia. III. Pp. 
802. Florence: Ricci. 

Desanctis (P.) Notizie storiche sopra il 
tempio cattedrale, il capitolo, la serie 
dei vescovi ed i vetusti monasteri di 
Rieti. Pp. 126. Rieti: Trinchi. 21. 

Durriev (P.) Les archives angevines de 
Naples: étude sur les registres du roi 
Charles I {1265-1285}. II. Pp. 426, 
plates. Paris: Thorin. 14f. + 

FiorencE.—Le consulte della repubblica 
fiorentina, per la prima volta pubblicate 
da Alessandro Gherardi. I. Florence: 
Sansani. 4to. 41. 

Frati (L.) La guerra di Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti contro Mantova [1397]. Pp. 
37. Milan: tip. Bortolotti di G. Prato. 
(From the ‘ Archivio storico lombardo, 
XIV.’) 

-_— La legazione del cardinale Bene- 
detto Giustiniani a Bologna [1606- 
1611]. Pp. 11. Genoa: tip. Sordo- 
muti. 

GatEazzi (R.) Cenni geografici e storici 
delle Marche. I: Provincia d’Ancona. 
Pp. 65. Jesi: Floro Flori. 16mo. 

Guzzi (G.) Storia della terra di Casti- 
glione Fiorentino. III: [1700-1859]. 
Pp. 232. Arezzo: Bellotti. 

Ivrea.—Eporedia sacra : serie cronologica 
dei parrochi della diocese d’ Ivrea; 
santi titolari e patroni. Edited by G. 
Saroglia. Pp. 183. Ivrea: Tomatis. 

Jorpan (H.) Die Kénige im alten Italien : 
ein Fragment. Pp. 47. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 2m. 

Patomes (A.) La storia di li Nurmanni ’n 
Sicilia cuntata dilu Griddu, cu la junta 
di li famigghi nobili chi discinninu di 
li cavaleri nurmanni e siciliani. IV: 
Gugghiermu secunnu, dittu lu Bonu. 
Pp. 370. Palermo: stamp. dell’ Armonia. 
16mo. 2°50 1. 

Papapoport (N.) Del piccolo e del bianco, 
antichissime monete veneziane. Pp. 
13. Venice: Antonelli. 4to. 

Perver.—Cronache della citta di Perugia, 
edite da A. Fabretti. I: (1308-1438). 
Pp. 246. Turin: coi tipi privati dell’ 
editore. 


Putiumore (Catherine M.) The warrior 
Medici, Giovanni delle Bande Nere: an 
historical study. Pp. 119. London 
Literary Society. 3/6. 

Poprecca (C.) Slavia italiana: istituti 
amministrativi e giudiziari in relazione 
a quelli del Friuli ed alla storia co- 
mune. Pp. 215. Cividale: Giovanni. 
4°50 1. 

Puccranti (G.) & Grunrant. (E.) Vittorio 
Emanuele e il risorgimento d’ Italia 
{1815-1878}. Pp. 292. Milan: Treves. 
l6mo. 21. 

Rartt (C.) Delle giurisdizioni ne’ di- 
versi stati italiani dalla fine del secolo 
XVIII alla pubblicazione de’ codici pel 
regno qd’ Italia. Pp. 173. 2nd ed. 
Ancona: tip. Buon Pastore. 3 1. 

Sanest (G.) Stefano Porcari e la sua 
congiura: studio storico. Pp. 157. 
Pistoia: tip. Cino dei fratelli Bracali. 
l6mo. 21. 

Santont (G. B.) Lettere confidenziali 
sulla popolare insurrezione, seguita in 
Livorno il 31 di maggio dell’ anno 1790. 
Pp. 38. Livorno: Giusti. 16mo. 

Scurpa (M.) Saggie recensioni. Pp. 27. 
Salerno: tip. Nazionale. 

Scorr (W.) A glance at the historical 
documents relating to the church of 
Saint Mark in Venice. Pp. 53. Venice: 
Ongania. 

Sraponr (O. L.) The Etruscans: an his- 
torical and critical notice of the origin, 
development, and civilisation of the 
early Italian race. Pp. 58. Rome: 
Piale. 2°50 1. 

Trisott (G. B.) Serie di tutti li rettori, 
podesta, o rappresentanti che sono stati 
nel reggimento di Este [1050-1796]. 
Pp. 19. Este: Zanella. 

Venice.—Trattative segrete fatte dalla 
repubblica veneta cogli Ariosti di 
Ferrara, per ottenere il dominio di 
quella citti durante la guerra tra 
Venezia e il duca Ercole nel 1482. Pp. 
14. Venice: Cecchini. 

Vivant (G.) Le carte storiche di Pavia. 
Pp. 18. Turin: Paravia. (From the 
‘Miscellanea di Storia Italiana,’ 2nd 
ser., XII.) 

Weise (J.) Italien und die Langobarden- 
herrscher [568-628]. Pp. 287. Halle: 
Niemeyer. 6m. 


XI. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Bas (F. de). Prins Frederik der Neder- 
landen en zijn tijd. II. Pp. 682, 
illustr. Schiedam: Roelants. 

Cuagssens (chanoine). L’inquisition et 
le régime pénal pour la répression de 
V’hérésie dans les Pays-Bas du passé. 
Pp. 300. Malines: Collége de Saint- 
Rombaut. 4 f. 

Cuarys (H.). Sint-Arnold, bisschop van 
Soissons, apostel van Vlaanderen, 
stichter der abtei van Oudenburg. Pp. 
152. Ghent: Leliaert & Siffer. 12mo. 
75 centimes. 


Darts (J.) Histoire du diocése et de la 
principauté de Liége pendant le quin- 
ziéme siécle. Pp. 712. Liege: De- 
marteau. 5 f. 

D’Hoor (F. H.) La Flandre orientale et 
ses anciennes archives. Pp. 236. 
Ghent: Van der Meulen. 5 f. 

Doorninck (J. van) & Urrrerpisx (J. N.) 
Bijdragen tot de geschiedenis van 
Overijssel. IX. Pp. 192. Zwolle: Tijl. 

Ductos (A.) Jan Breidel en Pieter de 
Coninc: eine schets. Pp. 94. Bruges: 
Beyaert-Storie. 12mo. 50 c. 
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Geesink (W.) Calvinisten in Holland ; 
Franciscus Junius [1545-1602]; Petrus 
Plancius [1552-1622]; Cornelis Gese- 
lius [1583-1614]. De doleerende kerk 
van Rotterdam {1611-1618}. Pp. 292. 
Rotterdam : Dunk. 

Ganp, Second cartulaire de, recueilli par 
F. de Potter. Pp. 418. Ghent: Le- 
liaert & Siffer. 5 f. 

JEAN DES Prets, dit d’Outremeuse, Chro- 
nique et geste de. (Collection de 
chroniques belges inédites, publiée par 
ordre du gouvernement.) Introduction, 
&e., par 8S. Bormans. Pp. cexx, 530. 
Brussels: Hayez. 4to. 

JEAN DE Stavexot, Chronique de. (Col- 
lection de chroniques belges inédites.) 
Table analytique des matiéres, par 8. 
Bormans. Pp. 90. Brussels: Hayez. 
4to. 

Kremer (A. J. C.) Hattuarie: de oor- 
sprong der graven van Gebre en Cleve. 
Pp. 202. The Hague: Genealogisch- 
Heraldisch Archief. 2 fl. 

Moorrees (F. D. J.) Dirk Volckertszoon 
Coornhert, notaris te Haarlem, de Li- 


bertijn, bestrijder der gereformeerde 
predikanten ten tijde van prins Willem 
1. Pp. 228. Schoonhoven: Van 
Nooten. 

NamecueE (abbé A. J.) Le régne de Philippe 
TI et la lutte religieuse dans les Pays- 
Bas au XVI* siecle. VII. Louvain: 
Fonteyn. 4 f. 

—— Cours @histoire nationale. V: Pé- 
riode espagnole. XIX. Pp. 439. Lou- 
vain: Fonteyn. 4 f. 

—— Pierre de Coninck et Jean Breydel, 
deux héros flamands. Pp. 156. Lou- 
vain: Fonteyn. 1°50 f. 

Suspresteyn (C. A. van). Het merkwaardig 
beleg van Ostende [5 Juli 1601-22 Sep- 
tember 1604]. Pp. 122, map. The 
Hague: Stockum. 

VerHaGen (J.) De geschiedenis der 
christelijke gereformeerde kerk in Ne- 
derland aan het volk verhaald. 2nd 
ed., with preface by M. Noordtzy. 
Pp. 464. Kampen: Zalsman. 1°40 fi. 

Witte (H.) ’s Rijks Academietuin te 
Leiden [1587-1887]. Pp. 27. Haar- 
lem: Tjeenk Willink. 4to. 


XII. SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


Bacue (N.) Nordens historie. V. Co- 
penhagen : Forlagsbureauet. Complete, 
5 vol. 53°50 kr. 

Barstap (H. J.) Bergens forsvar i 1801 
og 1807-1814. Pp. xxxii, 504, map. 
Bergen: Giertsen. 8°50 kr. 

Cartson (F. F.) Geschichte Schwedens. 
VI: Geschichte Karls XII bis zum 
Altranstiidter Frieden [1706]. (Ge- 
schichte der europiischen Staaten, 
XLVITI, 1.) Pp. 400. Gotha: Perthes. 
8 m. 

Curist1an IV (kong) egenhaendige breve, 
edited by C. F. Bricka & J. A. Fridericia. 
XIII: [1589-1619]. Pp. 160. Copen- 
hagen: Klein. 3 kr. 

Corneuius (C. A.) Svenska kyrkans his- 
toria efter reformationen. Pp. 345. 
Upsala: Armqvist & Wiksell. 

HistoriskE kildeskrifter og bearbejdelser 
af dansk historie isaer fra det 16 aar- 
hundrede: Monumenta historie Da- 


nice. 2nd series. 
Copenhagen: Gad. 2°50 kr. 

Lacreze (G. B. de). La reine Caroline- 
Mathilde et le comte Struensée. Paris: 
Didot. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Martens (H.) Skandinavische Hof- und 
Staatsgeschichten des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, nach den schwedischen 
Quellen des A. Ahnfelt. Pp. 254. 
Stuttgart: Frommann. 4°50 m. 

Nretsen (O.) Kjobenhavns diplomata- 
rium: samling af dokumenter, breve, 
og andre kilder til oplysning om Kjo- 
benhavns aeidre forhold for 1728. 
XVIII, 1. Pp. 400. Copenhagen: 
Gad. 4 kr. 

Svenska riksdagsakter [1521-1714], ed. 
by E. Hildebrand & O. Alin. I: [1521- 
1544]. Pp. 420. Stockholm: Norstedt. 
10 kr. 

TiscotER (0.)  Gediichtnissrede auf 
J.J. A. Worsaae. Pp. 11. Kénigsberg : 
Koch & Reimer. 4to. 45 pf. 


II, 3. Pp. 192. 


XII. SLAVONIAN AND LITHUANIAN HISTORY 
(Together with Rouman1a) 


BuaraMBERG (N.) Essai comparé sur les 
institutions et les lois de la Roumanie 
depuis les temps les plus reculés jus- 
qu’a nos jours. Pp, 808; supplement, 
pp. 317. Bucharest [1885-1887]. 

Dupik. Allgemeine Geschichte Mihrens 
von den iltesten Zeiten bis 1306. 
General-Register und Nachschlage- 
Buch zu den zehn Banden. Im Auf- 
trage des mihrischen Landes-Aus- 
schusses. Pp. 684. Briinn: Winiker. 
72 m. 


Gotowrn (I. von). Die geschichtliche 


Entwickelung des russischen Volkes. 
Pp. 200. Leipzig: Reinboth. 3 m. 
Hiwpesranp (H.) Livonica, vornimlich 
aus dem dreizehnten Jahrhundert im 
Vaticanischen Archiv. Pp, 71. Riga: 

Deubner. 2°50 m. 

Mrxtosicu (F.) Die Blutrache bei den 
Slaven. Pp. 86. Vienna: Gerold. 
Oncruxt (D.) Zur Geschichte der Buko- 
wina. I. Pp. 29. Czernowitz : Pardini. 
Potanp.—Acta historica res gestas Polo- 
niw illustrantia. Ed. collegium his- 
toricum academie litterarum Craco- 
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viensis. XI. 
[1576-1582]. 
Friedlein. 

VoLKAERSBEKE (baron Kervyn de). So- 
bieski et la mission de la Pologne. 
Pp. 218. Bruges: imp. de la Société 
Augustin. 2°60 f. 


Acta Stephani regis 
Pp. xxxi, 430. Cracow: 


Wiesner (A. C.)  Beitriige zur Ge- 
schichte Russlands, nach bisher un- 
benutzten russischen Original-Quellen. 
Pp. 141. Leipzig: Werther. 2-25 m. 

Woupricu (J. N.) Beitriige zur Urge- 
schichte Béhmens. III. Pp. 24, illustr. 
Vienna: Hélder. 


XIV. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Aurapint (J.) | Biografia y obras del 
padre Josef de Morete, primer cronista 
de Navarra. Pp. 124. Pamplona: J. 
Lorda. 4to. (Printed for private cir- 
culation.) 

ArAntecui y Sans (J.) Apuntes histé- 
ricos sobre la artilleria espajiola en los 
siglos décimocuarto y décimoquinto. 
Pp. 471, illustr. Madrid: Fontanet. 
4to. 13°50 pes. 

Bauacvuer (V.) Historia de Cataluiia, XI. 
Monografias histéricas, Ruinas de Po- 
blet. (Obras. XIX.) Pp. 590. Madrid: 
Murillo, 4to. 11 pes. 

Buanc Sart-Himarre.—Les Euskariens 
ou Basques; le Sobrarbe et la Navarre ; 
leur origine, leur langue, et leur his- 
toire. Paris: A. Picard. 10 f. 

Capra (R.) Estudios criticos acerca de la 
dominacién espaiola en América. I: 
Colén y los Espafioles. 2nd edition. 
Pp. 136,76 Madrid: Velasco. 3 pes. 

CoqueuuE (P.) Apercu historique sur le 
Portugal et la maison de Bragance. 
Pp. 138. Paris: Roussel. 18mo. 

—— Histoire du Portugal et de la 


maison de Bragance. 
12mo. 2 f. 

Ferre II, Correspondencia di, con sus 
embajadores en la corte de Inglaterra 
[1558-1584]. II. (Coleccién de docu- 
mentos inéditos para la Historia de 
Espafia, LXXXIX. Edited by the 
marqués de la Fuensanta del Valle, 
J. S. Rayén, and F. de Zabalburu.) 
Pp. 566. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 13 pes. 

Hinososa (E.) Historia general del dere- 
cho espaiiol. I. Pp. 378. Madrid: 
tip. de los Huérfanos. 4to. 10 pes. 

Moreapo (A.) Segunda parte de la his- 
toria de Sevilla. Pp. 487. Seville: 
Mirza. 4to. 

Picatoste (F.) Estudios sobre la gran- 
deza y decadencia de Espaiia. I: Los 
Espaioles en Italia. Il: El ejército 
espafiol en Italia. III: Decadencia 
de Espafia. El siglo décimoseptimo. 
Madrid: Hernando. 4to. 

Semetaicne (Dr.) Yves d’Evreux, ou 
Essai de colonisation au Brésil chez les 
Tapinambos[1612-1614)}. Pp.52. Paris: 
lib. des Bibliophiles. 18mo. 1°50 f. 


Paris: Dupret. 


XV. SWISS HISTORY 


DANDLIKER (K.) Geschichte der Schweiz. 
III. Pp. 508, plates. Ziirich : Schult- 
hess. 11°40 f. 

Dreraver (J.) Geschichte der schwei- 
zerischen Eidgenossenschaft. I: bis 
1415. (Geschichte der europiischen 
Staaten, XLVIII, 2.) Pp. 443. Gotha: 
Perthes. 3m. 

Geertne (T.) Handel und Industrie der 
Stadt Basel: Zunftwesen und Wirth- 
schaftsgeschichte bis zum Ende des 
siebzehnten Jahrhunderts, aus den 
Archiven dargestellt, Pp. 678. Basle: 
Schneider. 


XVI. HISTORY OF THE 


Bryce (J.) M.P. The predictions of 
Hamilton and De Tocqueville (Johns 
Hopkins University studies in historical 
and political science. 5th series). Pp. 
57. Baltimore: Murray. 25 ¢. 

Buruer (N. M.) The influence of the 
war of 1812 upon the consolidation of 
the American union. (Same series.) 
Pp. 30. 25 ¢. 

CootipGE (Susan). A short history of the 
city of Philadelphia from its foundation 
to the present time. Pp. 288. Boston: 
Roberts. 12mo. 1°25. 

Sropparp (W. 0.) Andrew Jackson and 


GRAvBUNDEN, Rechtsquellen des Cantons. 
Edited by R. Wagner & L. R. von 
Salis. Pp. 181, 406, 153. Basle: 
Detloff. 

Kern (J. C.) Souvenirs politiques [1838- 
1883]. Pp. 383. Bern: Jent & Reinert. 
12mo. 4 f. 

Mémorres et documents publiés par la 
société d’histoire de la Suisse ro- 
mande. Deuxiéme série. I. Pp. 304.- 
Lausanne: Bridel. 54 f. 

Puprkorer (J. A.) Geschichte des Thur- 
gaus. Pp. 640. Frauenfeld: Huber. 
13°80 f. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Martin van Buren. (‘The Lives of the 
Presidents.’) Pp. 317. New York: 
Stokes. 12mo.  $1°'25. 

——- James Madison, James Munro, and 
John Quincy Adams. (Same series.) 
Pp. 331. 31°25. 

Tyxuer (M.C.) Patrick Henry. (Ameri- 
can Statesmen, XVII.) Pp. 398. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
16mo. 1°25. 

Wiuiams (G. W.) A history of the Negro 
troops in the war of the rebellion [1861- 
1865]. Pp. 353. New York: Harper. 
$175. 





Contents of Periodical Publications 


I, FRANCE 


Revue Historique, xxxv. 1. September— 
G. Monop: Judicial customs in the 
eighth century {a commentary on the 
‘Parenesis ad Judices’ of bishop 
Theodulf of Orleans].—_—M. Putipp- 
son: Studies in the history of Mary 
Stuart ; the casket letters, II |com- 
pleting the examination of them, and 
rejecting the whole series. The writer 
also calis attention to a spurious cor- 
respondence between queen Mary and 
Bothwell, 1563-1567, preserved in the 
Stowe MS. 695 in the British Museum). 
—H. Harrissr: Christopher Columbus 
and Savona {showing that he was not 
born there, and replying to criticisms). 
~—A.Srern prints three letters which 
passed between Barthélemy, the French 
minister in Switzerland, and Albert de 
Mulinen of Bern [1793}——=2. No- 
vember. P. Monceavx: The great 
temple of the Puy-de-Déme [treating of 
the old Gaulish Mercury-worship, and 
giving traces of its survival in peasants’ 
customs in Auvergne]. ——G. Faaniez: 
The early life of pére Joseph, and his 
share in the pacification of Loudun 
(1577-1616). —— A. Hewtor prints 
a grant of Bertrand du Guesclin 
[1374]. E. Wetverr prints papers 
bearing on the private life of Louis 
XV. 

Revue des Questions Historiques, xlii. 
2.—G. pu Fresne pe Beravcourt : 
Charles VI1’s attempts upon Genoa 
and Asti [1445-1447], a chapter in 
diplomatic history. —— P. Preruine: 
The marriage of Ivan III of Muscovy 
with Zoe (or Sophia), daughter of 
Thomas Paleologus (1472].——D. 
p’Aussy: Francois de Lanoue and his 
last campaigns [from 1578 down to his 
death in 1591). Abbé E. Atiam: 
The policy of the revolution concern- 
ing education, under the consulate 
{continued from vol. xl. 2). ——P. 
Priotin: Ralph, abbot of Saint-Jouin- 
lés-Marnes [1113-1120], and Ralph de 
la Fustaye (+1129, distinguishing the 
two contemporaries, who were both 
connected with St. Jouin}. —— G. 
Ganpy: The memoirs and corre- 


spondence of the count de Villéle (down 
to 1816. The memoirs will soon be 
published as a separate work].——P. 
Batirro.: San Salvatore de’ Greci at 
Messina [with an account of, and 
extracts from, its archives}. 


Bibliothéque de l’ Ecole des Chartes, xlviii. 


4.—J. Detavmne we Rovix: The 
statutes of the order of the Hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem {giving an 
account of those of William of 8. 
Stefano, from a Vatican manuscript 
written between 1287 and 1290, with a 
list of manuscripts and editions of the 
later statutes). H. pv’ARBOIS DE 
JUBAINVILLE: Instances of names of 
‘fundi’ formed from Roman gentile 
names with the termination -acus. 

G. Diearpv: A collection of ‘littere 
notate’ of the time of Boniface VIII 
{illustrating the professional rules of 
the papal chancery]. ~-H. Moran- 
VILLE prints two reports to Philip VI 
on the state of his jinances [the one 
referring probably to 1331, the other 
dated 1344).—J. Guirrrey prints 
an inventory of the ‘ tapisseria’ of 
Charles VI, sold by the English in 
1422; continued, with an index..—_—E. 
MaunvE THompson : On the arrangement 
and classification of manuscripts 
(translated from the ‘ Library Chro- 
nicle,’ IV}. 


Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, i. 4.— 


T. Funckx-Brentano: National law in 
the eighteenth century ‘Pascal, Domat, 
and Puffendorf }|.—Duc pe Broeuie: 
Letters of Lowis XV to the Count de 
Coigny (1737-1745, including a letter on 
the battle of Fontenoy and four others 
on the campaign of 1745 in the Ne- 
therlands}. B. p’Harcourt: Nego- 
tiations relating to a scheme for the 
foundation of a French colony at 
Basilan in the Soulou Archipelago, 
between Borneo and the Philippine 
Islands (1845. The project was 
abandoned by the French government 
in order to conciliate Spain, and for- 
ward the negotiations for the Spanish 
marriages then in progress). -— L. 
Pincaup: Jean de Bry and Joseph 
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Bonaparte [letters of the former, 
chiefly relating to the congress of 
Rastadt]. A. Gerrroy: The origins 
of diplomacy; the earliest Greek 
treaties. —— G. Rornan: Germany 
after the war of 1866 [dealing with the 
policy of Varnbiihler in Wiirttemberg, 
the recriminations of Wiirttemberg 
against Austria, its appeal to France, 
and final agreement with Prussia]._— 
L. Tuuasne: Treaty between Charles 
VIII and the republic of Florence 
[26 Nov. 1494; differing in several 
points from the treaty of 25 November 
published by Capponi]. 

Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, ii. 3. July—Livy-Brivut : 
The influence of Rousseau in Germany. 

E. Huror: The French Canadians 
and the development of parliamentary 
liberties in Canada {a sketch of their 
political action from 1763 to 1867]. 
E. Bourmy: Two theses of Sir Henry 
Maine {contesting his conclusion that 
the instability of popular govern- 
ments proves that democracy is not 
likely to be a lasting form of govern- 
ment, and rejecting his theory that 
the constitution of the United States 
is merely a modified version of the 
English constitution].——R. Srovurm: 
Bibliography of French financial his- 
tory in the eighteenth century, continued 
from July number, 1886.——LeErévre- 
Pontauis: The mission of the marquis 
a@’Eguilles to Scotland in 1745, con- 
tinued {describes the invasion of Eng- 
land by prince Charles Edward, and 
gives a detailed account of his treaty 
with France, 24 Oct. 1745]. —— De Grr- 
mon : The laws concerning primary edu- 
cation in Belgium——4. October—E. 
Bourmy: The state and the individual 
in England (considering the position of 
the individual with respect to civil and 
political liberty, and property; the 
position of the family, the class, and 
the sect towards the state]. ——Dena- 
vaup: The colonial policy of Germany 
faction of Germany in Oceania and 
Africa since 1870].._—-MeEnant: Mining 
legislation, with special reference to 
crown rights [du droit régalien en 
matiére de mines]._—H. Braovrn: 
The ‘ Kulturkampf’ (history of the 
termination of the conflict, 1878-1886 ; 
continued from the April number]. 

A. Lezon : On colonial policy (eri- 
ticism of Lanessan}. 

Bulletin de la Sociéte de l’Histoire du 
Protestantisme Francais, xxxvi. 8-11. 
August-November—C. Rean: The 
granddaughter of Agrippa d’ Aubigné 
im legend and history {maintaining 
against Geffroy that Madame de Main- 
tenon was to a great extent responsible 
for the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes], two articles.———_N. Weiss & 
E. Covecgvr print documents relating 


to admiral Coligny and the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew.——A. J. ENscHEDE 
prints petitions of huguenot refugees in 
Holland (1688-1689). Letters on the 
assemblées au désert [1722 & 1745). 
~——Notes on the refuge at Friedrichs- 
dorf [Hesse] and at Canterbury. 

C. Danvrer: The edict of toleration of 
1787 ; supplemented by papers showing 
the relations of the government and 
the catholic clergy towards the protes- 
tants between 1775 and 1788, edited by 
N. Weiss, D. Benoit, and C. Prapen; 
and by a bibliography of the subject by 
A. Lops.—-N. Weiss prints a docu- 
ment on the duchess of Savoy and 
Chassincourt relating to the Vaudois 
{1561].——M. Levee: Anne du 
Bourg before his imprisonment in the 
Bastille [1520-15591. 

Comptes Rendus de |’Acadéemie des Ins- 
criptions et Belles-Lettres.—January 
1887—H. p’ArBors DE JUBAINVILLE: 
La propriété fonciére en Gaule—= 
April—P. Brrcer: La seconde inscrip- 
tion bilingue de Tamassus.—— D. 
Cuarmay : Monnaie de cwivre en 
Amérique avant la conquéte.—J. 
Oprert: Sur quelques personnages 
juifs qui figurent dans les textes juri- 
diques de Babylone. THe Same: 
Chronique babylonienne du Musée Bri- 
tannique, traduite et commentée. 

La Controverse et le Contemporain.— 
September-October—P. Attarp: Les 
chrétiens sous les successewrs d’Auré- 
lien; Tacite et Probus: mnaissance 
du manichéisme. September— Mgr. 
Ricarp: L’abbé Maury et Mirabeau, 
concluded._._— J. ConpamiIn: Arran, 
Vile des saints. 

Le Correspondant.—August 25-—October 
25—P. Tuureav-Danein: La création 
du royaume de Belgique et Vélection 
de son premier roi, two articles.-— 
A. Forneron: Les émigrés et la société 
francaise sous le régne de Napoléon I’’, 
continued ; three articles.——__ Madame 
DE Vocité : Malplaquet et Denain, two 
articles. F. Compes: Les anté- 
cédents de la question d’ Alsace-Lor- 
raine; un curieux manifesto de 
Frédéric II.—G. Bravrain: Les 
curés de campagne au dix-huitiéme 
siécle, d’aprés des documents inédits ; 
two articles. -—H. DeLorme: Mémoires 
du comte de Villéle. 

Nouvelle Revue.— August 15-September 
1—Tatistcuerr: Paul et Bonaparte, 
étude historique d’aprés des documents 
inédits.——October 1-15—Lettres iné- 
dites de Benjamin Constant. 

Nouvelle Revue Historique du Droit.— 
July—R. Dewacnenat: La _ biblio- 
théque d’un avocat au quatorziéme 
siécle; inventaire estimatif des livres 
de Robert le Coq. 

La Révolution Frangaise.—July—F. A. 
Avtarp: Instructions générales aux 
















agents diplomatiques de la république 

francaise {1 June, 1793).—— E. Cuara- 
vay: Une lettre de Bailly sur la 
fédération [8 July, 1790).———September 
—A. Rampaup: L’industrie, l’'agricul- 
ture, et le commerce sous la révolution 
et V'empire.——October—F. A. AULARD : 
Bailly et Vaffaire du Champ de Mars. 
——Mémoire de Kellermann sur la 
campagne de 1792. 

Revue Celtique.—July—H. v’ArBoIs DE 
JUBAINVILLE: La Gaule au moment de 
la conquéte romaine. Tue Same: 
Recherches sur Vorigine de la propriété 
fonciére et des noms de lieu en France, 
continued._——A. Lonenon: Les noms 
de lieu celtiques en France: Medio- 
lanum. 

Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Littcra- 
ture.— September 19—A. Havverte : 
Pausanias Periegetes [on Kalkmann’s 
work}. 26—L. G. Péuissier prints 
an unpublished letter of La Condamine 
to Bottari [5 December 1757].———= 
October 17—E. Guasson: Ancient law 
in France (in reply to criticism of H. 
d@’Arbois de Jubainville].—— 24— 
R. Cacnat: Recent theories of the 
German campaigns of Varus and 
Germanicus {Mommsen’s and Knoke’s]. 

31—J. Darmesterer: Indian 
coins in the British Museum {on 
Gardner’s catalogue}. November 7 
—C, Crermont-Ganneau : The ancient 
art of Sardinia, Judea, and Asia 
Minor {on Perrot and Chipiez’ ‘ His- 
toire de l’Art dans |’Antiquité.’}. 
28—A. Cuugvet: Recent literature of 
the French revolution. 

Revue des Deux Mondes.—August 1— 
Duc ve Broerie: La seconde lutte de 
Frédéric II et de Marie-Thérése : suites 
de la bataille de Fontenoy._—G. 
Borsster: L’édit de Milan et les 
-premiers essais de tolérance. 15— 
A. Durvuy: L’armée royale en 1789: 
l’administration, la discipline, et la tac- 
tique.—— September 1—Duc bE Bro- 
eur: Etudes diplomatiques : Frédéric II 
traite avec l’Angleterre sans le con- 

cours de la France.—~—A. Finon: Les 





















































Il. GERMANY 


Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, lviii. 3. 
Munich--M. Rirrer: On the begin- 
nings of the revolt in the Netherlands 
(1559-1566, chiefly criticism of dis- 
puted points}. P. Baruev describes 
a series of letters to Napoleon I from 
various princes, chiefly German [28 
March 1800-26 Dec. 1813) preserved 
in the Paris foreign office [with ex- 
tracts}|—_—_O. Kravuske: The Great 
Elector and the protestants of Hungary 
fa sketch of the progress of the counter- 
reformation in Hungary and a detailed 
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historiens anglais : 


J. A. Froude.—= 
15—Marquis pe Vocite: Villars diplo- 
mate ; la fin de la querre de la succes- 


sion d’ Espagne « les traités de Rastadt 
et de Bade.——October 1—Duc DE 
Broauie: Etudes diplomatiques: Marie 











Thérése impératrice.—— JURIEN DE LA 
GravikrE: Les cing combats de la 
* Sémillante.’ 15— E. RENAN : 
Etudes Wd histoire israélite: Saiil et 


David.---_H. Hovssaye: La France 
en 1814, d’aprés des documents iné- 
dits. 

Revue de Géographie.—September-Oc- 
tober—P. GarrareL: La découverte du 
Canada par les Frangais ; Verrazano, 
Cartier, Roberval: concluded. 

Revue des Etudes Juives.— July —I. 
Lors: La controverse de 1263 a Bar- 
celone.——P. Vinau: Les juifs de 
Roussillon de la Cerdagne.——l. 
Livi: La mort de Titus.——I. Logs: 
Le procés de Samuel ibn Tibbon.—— 
Les exilés d’Espagne a Ferrare (1493]- 
——La juiverie de Jerez de la Fron- 
tera. 

Revue du Monde Catholique.— Anqust- 
September L. Gautier: La poésie 
religieuse dans les cloitres des neuviéme 
a onziéme siécles, two articles——Oc- 
tober—Ropinet ve Cuéry: La déclara- 
tion de querre de 1866. Abbé J. 
Lotx: Un projet de mariage en Por- 
tugal pour le dauphin fils de Lowis 
XIV.——J. A. Petir: Marie Stuart. 

Revue du Monde Latin.—August-Sep- 
tember—Comte bE Barra : Le conclave 
de Venise et le concordat frangais [1799- 
1801), two articles. 

Revue Politique et Littéraire—July 30— 
A. Rampaup: La diplomatie francaise 
en Orient au dix-huitiéme siécle. 

Revue de la Revolution.— September— 
V. pu Buiep: Rivarol. September- 
October—La terreur dans les départe- 
ments du Nord et du Pas-de-Calais, 
d’aprés les débats du procés de Joseph 
Le Bon. October —H. Tatne: La 
Provence en 1790 et 1791, continued. 

G. Borp: La conspiration Lahoric- 

Mallet.——La mort de Condorcet. 























study of Frederick William’s interven- 
tion). 
Historisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesell- 
schaft, viii. 4. Munich.—-K. Unxen: 
The appointment of duke Ferdinand 
of Bavaria as coadjutor of the arch- 
bishop of Cologne: II, Documents 
[1595].-—F. Kayser: Pope Nicolas V 
and the Moorish wars of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese [describing the pope’s 
activity in their promotion, partly with 
the help of documents in the papal 
archives). J. Ursincer: Cardinal 
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Nicolaus Cusanus as legate in Germany 
[1451-1452)..—- KnOprier prints the 
rule of the knights templars from a new 
text (Munich MS. Lat. 2649, written c. 
1300). 

K. B. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Munchen: Sitzungsberichte der philos.- 
philol. und hist. Classe. 1887, II, 1.— 
Metser: Contributions lo the textual 
criticism of Quintus Curtius Rufus. 
— —Krvumpacuer: Byzantine proverbs. 
——Ker1nz: Local names in the‘ Monu- 
menta Boica,’ i-xxvii {a supplementary 
index containing names of fields, woods, 
vineyards, houses, hills, water, &c.) 

T. Hetce.: The relations between 
Bavaria and Savoy {1648-1653}, with 
documents. 2.—A. von Brinz: On 
the alimentary foundations of the 
Roman emperors. —- Von Bruny: 
Troische Miscellen {dealing with the 
interpretation of legends as 12presented 
on vases, &c. | A. Spence: On the 
third Philippic oration of Demosthenes. 
——W. Precer: On the date of some 
sermons of Tauler. 

Treitschke & Delbriick’s Preussische Jahr- 
biicher, lx. 4-6. Berlin.— October-De- 
cember—H. Werner: A French parlia- 
mentary conjlict under Louis X V {that 
originating with Machault’s financial 
scheme of 4749 and afterwards compli- 
cated with the old Jansenist question]. 
—-H. Detpritcx: Diippel and Alsen 
fon the second volume of the work on 
the Danish war of 1864, published by 
the Generalstab]._—T. von Trorna: 
Russian and Turkish generals in the 
war of 1877-1878, two articles.-_— H. 
Detsrick : Works on military history. 

Brieger’s Zeitschrift fir Kirchenge- 
schichte, ix. 2, 3. Gotha.—T. Zann: 
The dialogue of *‘ Adamantius’ with 
the gnostics [dealing with its text, 
sources, end date]._—H. V. Saver- 
LAND: Cardinal Johannes Dominici 
and his relation to the movement in 
favour of church union [1406-1415}, 
first article, with bibliographical ap- 
pendix.—H. Vircx: Melanchthon’s 
political position at the diet of Augs- 
burg [1530], second article——C. A. 
Wiikens: Literature of the history of 
Spanish protestantism; a survey of 
works published 1848-1886, second 
article. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandi- 
schen veselischaft, xli. 2. Leipzig.— 
C. Lana: Mu‘tadid als Prinz und 
Regent, ein historisches Heldengedicht 
von Ibn el Mu‘tazz {edited and trans- 
lated with notes] continued from vol. 
xl.—J. H. Morprmann: Zur Topo- 
graphie des nérdlichen Syriens aus 
griechischen Inschriften. 

Archiv fir Oesterreichische Geschichte, 
lxix. Vienna.—H. R. von ZEIssBERG : 
On the legal measures taken against 
Ottokar of Bohemia by Rudolf of 


Theologische 


Habsburg {dealing with the general 
resumption of lands alienated from the 
empire since the death of Frederick II 
and with the special process against 
Ottokar, 1274-1275; and establishing 
the precise order of the transactions]. 
-—E. Rosenruat: The administra- 
tive organisation of the emperor Fer- 
dinand I (treating first of the central 
authority: (1) the growth, constitution, 
and functions of the hofrath; (2) the 
geheimer rath (with a comparison of the 
privy councils of Bavaria, the Pala- 
tinate, Wiirttemberg, and Saxony) ; 
(3) the hofkanzlei; (4) the hofkammer 
and central financial organisation ; 
(5) the hofkriegsrath. The article pro- 
ceeds secondly to the intermediate 
authority: (1) the governments of the 
Austrian territories ; (2) the raitkam- 
mern (chiefly for financial purposes) ; 
(3) the kammerprocurator. Appended 
are six ordinances relating to the cen- 
tral and provincial councils and kam- 
mern, 1521-1541]. ——~-A. Fournier: 
Trade and commerce in Hungary and 
Poland in the middle of the eighteenth 
century {illustrating the commercial 
policy of Austria). 

Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung, viii. 4. 
Innsbruck.—A. Scuvutte: Studies in 
the early history of the house of Habs- 
burg. III. The possessions on the 
upper Rhine down to the election of 
Rudolf as king, with an historical map. 

A. Scnause shows that Maria im- 
peratrix, who appears in a Pisan docu- 
ment assigned to 1213 or 1214, was not 
the wife of the emperor Henry, but the 
widow of Theodore Lascaris, and that 
the document belongs to 1228. [Maria 
was thus, after the death of her brother 
the emperor Robert, regent for his son 
Baldwin II.]}——G. von Bucuwatp: 
The art of forging seals {for diplomatic 
purposes}, illustrated by a letter of 
1699. E. Misupacuer prints from 
a new manuscript of the tenth century, 
a hymn to Odo of West Francia with 
the musical notation. -——W. Hav- 
THALER: The forged Passau bulls.—— 
8S. Sremuerz: The treaty of Eltville 
[1349], with documents.—-H. V. 
Savertanp: The destruction of the 
castle of S. Angelo under Urban VI and 
its restoration under Boniface IX. 

Ermischs Neues Archiv fiir Sichsische 
Geschi hte und Alterthumskunde, viii. 
3, 4. Dresden.—J. O. Orr prints a 
memorial of Abraham von Sebottendorf 
drawn up for the elector Johann Georg 
I {1639}, with introduction. 

Quartalschrift, lxix. 3. 

Tiibingen.—F. X. Funk: On the 

Didache and the Apostolical Constitu- 

tions, continued. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1888, 


1. Gotha.—Bucuwatp prints a passage 
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from Luther’s Acta Augustana [1518] 
which is obliterated in all previously 
known copies by order of the elector 
Frederick. ~ 

Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Theologie, xxx. 4. Leipzig.— 
E. Noupecnen: Tertullian in Greece 
{collecting the evidence in favour of 
his having travelled thither].—— J. 
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Draseke: On an unnoticed work 
against the Manicheans, included in 
that of Titus of Bostra [probably 
written by George of Laodicea, c. 360}. 
-—A. Tuenn edits the Mvfun rot 
aylov amorréAov Owua from a Munich 
manuscript (Gr. 255). H. Rénscu: 
Notes on Claudianus Mamertus. - — 
H. Bots: On the text of the Aitdaxh. 


Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Archeological Journal, No. 175. —B. 
Lewis: The antiquities of Saintes 
{with a bibliographical appendix}.— 
E. Peacock: The court rolls of the 
manor uf Hibbaldstow [in Lindsey], 
from 11 Hen. IV to 20 Eliz. [extracts). 
W. T. Watkins: Was Ireland ever inva- 
ded by the Romans? [arguing against 
Pfitzner’s theory that it was].——J. C. 
L. Sranuscumipt prints an indenture 
relating to some property of Thomas 
Cromwell in London (May 13, 26 Hen. 
VIII). 

Church Quarterly Review, No. 49. Octo- 
ber—Lay baptism [with a history of 
the practice]. ——J. A. de Thou [a bio- 
graphy].—The national synod [trac- 
ing its history in connexion with that 
of the two English convocations],_— 
Religion in Ireland, past and present 
(sketching the characteristics of the 
early Celtic church, and secondly of 
the reformed church of Ireland]. 
Fifty years of documentary discoveries 
on church history (based chiefly on 
Lechler’s ‘Urkundenfunde zur Ge- 
schichte des christlichen Alterthums ’}. 

Contemporary Review, lii. 5. November 
—Archdeacon Farrar: Was there a 

_ real St. Antony the hermit? [showing 
that the evidence is extremely scanty 
and points rather against his existence). 

Dublin Review. 3rd Series. No. 36.— 
Father H. I. D. Ryper: M. Emery, 
superior of Saint Sulpice [1789-1811]. 

Miss E. M. Crerxe: The native 
princes of India [a sketch of English 
relations to them).—-W. S. Litty: 
The Irish constitution of 1782 (based 
on Lecky’s ‘ History of England,’ v., vi.] 
-———D. L.: Dr. Stubbs on English 
ecclesiastical law [controversial], —— 
Rev. S. Manone: Where was St. Patrick 
born? [reply to C. C. Grant’s article in 
the April number). 

Edinburgh Review, No. 340. October— 
Rural France {a sketch of the past 
and present condition of the peasantry 
and of agriculture, &c.)—— Lecky’s 
‘ History of England in the eighteenth 
century,’ v., Vi——English actors in 


the French revolution (chiefly concerned 
with Robert Pigott, James Watt, 
William Playfair, John Hurford Stone, 
Benjamin Vaughan, George Grieve, 
and Thomas Paine]. —- Miss Norgate’s 
‘England under the Angevin Kings.’ 
—~—The Dundases of Arniston.— 
Memoirs of prince Adam Czartoryski. 

Fortnightly Review. New Series. No. 
250. October—Miss A. M. F. Rostn- 
son: The flight of Piero de’ Medici. 

Law Quarterly Review, No. 12. October 
—T. E. Scrurron: The origin of the 
rights of common. 

National Review, x. 5. November—T. 
E. Kessen: Tory policy sixty years 
ago; Canning, Castlereagh, and Wel- 
lington. 

Nineteenth Century, No. 128. October 
—W. E. Guapstone: Ingram’s history 
of the Irish union. 129. November 
—-T. D. Incram: Reply. 

Quarterly Review, No. 339. October—— 
The catholic revival of the sixteenth 
century {with reference to the works of 
Symonds and Philippson). Count 
Beust (biographical ; from his memoirs]. 

The architectural history of the 
university of Cambridge [in many 
ways illustrating the growth both of 
Cambridge and Oxford].—lLord Sel- 
borne on the Church [including a 
survey of the past political relations 
and internal administration of the 
church of England].— The Irish 
parliament and the union of 1800 [on 
Lecky’s and Ingram’s histories}. 

Scottish Review, No. xx. October—The 
union of 1707 viewed financially [argu- 
ing that from this point of view Scot- 
land suffered from the union). The 
coronation of Charles I at Holyrood 
{minutely described from contemporary 
materials, and illustrated by compari- 
son with English and French liturgical 
forms]|.——G. Grecory Smiru: The 
two chancellors—James Betoun and 
Thomas Wolsey {an historical study 
from the Scottish side].——M. Kavr- 
mann: Adam Smith and his foreign 
critics. 
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IV. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano, 4th ser. xix. 3. 
Florence.—G. Mancrtni continues the 
publication of documents relating to 
the life and writings of Leon Battista 
Alberti.——G. Sroccn1: The first con- 
quest of Britain by the Romans {an 
historical and topographical study], 
continued in xx. 1.——F. Novarr: The 
emperor Henry VII and Francesco da 
Barberino, with a document. De- 
scription of historical documents relat- 
ing to the Terra d’ Otranto, continued 
[1319-1438]. Unpublished letter of 
Charles V{10 June 1546). Calendar 
of the Strozzi charters among the state 
archives at Florence, continued. 

xx. 1, 2.—A. CutapPeti prints a docu- 
ment on measures taken by the com- 
mune of Pistoia against the plague of 
1348.——P. Santint: The towers of 
Florence and the societé for their main- 
tenance from the twelfth century on- 
wards, two articles..-__G. Rosa: On 
the statute of the merchants at Mantua. 
——C. Destnont1 prints a treaty between 
the Genoese and the khan of Tartary 
[1380-1381, of philological interest}. 

G. Srorza: Episodes in the history 
of Rome in the eighteenth century [from 
the despatches of the agent from the 
city of Lucca at the papal court], con- 
tinued (1738).——Calendar of Strozzi 
charters, continued. 

Rivista Storica Italiana, iv. 3. Turin.— 
A. Corn: Vettius Agorius Praetextatus 
[a study in the history of Roman society 
in the fourth century a.p.)-—P. 
Vara: On the credibility of the chro- 
nicles of Savoy, tested by comparison 
with a document on the war of 1387 
{now printed for the first time]._—T. 
Sanponnint: On Calvin’s Italian visit 
and on some documents relating to 
Renée of France, duchess of Ferrara. 
——G. Biconr criticises Biidinger’s 
‘ Acten zu Columbus’ Geschichte.’ 

G. Sancroraio: On Randaccio’s his- 
tory of the Italian navy [1750-1870]. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo, xiv. 3. Milan. 
C. Cantt': Gian Galeazzo Visconti [an 
essay with special reference to his work 
in the Duomo of Milan}._—A. NeErr: 
Niccold and Francesco Piccinino at 
Sarzanza [1437-1447].—-- E. Morta: 
Musicians at the court of the Sforza, 
concluded. ——A. Dina: Notes on Doro- 
tea Gonzaga, wife of Galeazzo Maria 
Sforza. 

Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, xii. 2, 3.—N. Barone prints 
notices bearing on the official history of 
Charles of Durazzo, continued [2 Nov. 
1382-22 Nov. 1391], from the registers 
of the Neapolitan chancery ; two articles. 
——M. Scuira: History of the Lombard 
principality of Salerro, concluded [880- 


1077]; two articles. ——_G. pen Grupicr 
prints documents relative to Bartolomeo 
da Neocastro ‘the historian of the 
Sicilian vespers} and other contempo- 
raries at Messina [1270-1274].——-G. DE 
Buasus: The houses of the Angevin 
princes in the Piazza di Castelnuovo, 
continued from vol. xi. 3.——B. 
Maresca: The two treaties agreed to by 
the Neapolitan court in September 1805 
with a history of their antecedents, 
the texts, and other documents]. E. 
NunzIAnTE prints a document concern- 
ing the marriage of Cassandra Marchese 
with Alfonso Castriota [in whose di- 
vorce the poet Sannazaro took an active 
interest].—Description of charters 
(1196-1206), formerly belonging to the 
family of Fusco, continued [No. xix.- 
lx.]} 


Archivio Storico Siciliano. New Series. 


xii. 1.—V. pr Grovannt: The Aula 
Regia (or Sala Verde) at Palermo in 
1340; and other points in the medieval 
topography of the city._—G. Cosen- 
TINO prints a document of 19 July 
1282, illustrating the state of affairs just 
after the Sicilian vespers.—R. Star- 
RABBA Calendars the notarial minutes of 
Adamo di Citella [1298-1299]. ——G. 
Prrrrone-Fepertco: Sicily and the war 
of Otranto [1470-1484], notes and 
documents [from the Neapolitan ar- 
chives]._--E. Prnarz: The enslave- 
ment of the prince of Paterno by the 
bey of Tunis [1797]. 


Archivio Veneto, xxxiii. 2-—V. Marcuest: 


The relations between the Venetian re- 
public and Portugal [1522-1797], second 
article——__B. Morsouin: German set- 
tlements in the Vicentino (criticising 
and modifying Galante’s conclusions], 
with a document.——V. BaupissERa: 
Topographical notes on Gemona.—vV. 
Bettema: Hydraulic works in Roman 
times [illustrated from the territory of 
Chioggia, which the writer maintains 
was then protected from inroads of the 
sea], with plates. _F. C. Carrert: 
The administration of justice under 
the lords of Spilimbergo from the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth century. 
D. D. Bortotan prints a brief Roman 
chronicle (1288-1301, chiefly a papal 
itinerary]. —— F. Prtixerini prints 
new documents relating to cardinal 
Gaspare Contarini [8 April 1539-15 
April 1542].——G. Giomo prints an 
account of the expenses of Marco Gri- 
mani on his election as doge of Venice 
(1595; they came to 6,943 ducats].—— 
N. Papapopotr gives a seal of doge 
Giovanni Gradenigo [1555-1556]._— 
E. Narpvuccr: Materials for Venetian 
history from manuscript collections in 
France. 
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V. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morr) 


The Antiquary (Starina).—September— 
N. Bretozerskaya: Russia in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century [partly 
based upon the work published in London 
in 1768 entitled ‘An Account of Russia’ 
by Sir George Macartney}——The me- 
moirs of admiral Paul Chichagov [con- 
tinued. An account of his voyage to Lis- 
bon, when a young man, in his father’s 
ship, &c.]—N. Pavuovsx1: Alexander 
Golovnin and his share in the reform 
of the military academies. October- 
November—Hetsice: Russian favourites 
and adventurers in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, continued jcontaining, among 
others, notices of Lanskoi, Mamonov, 
Yermolov, and the notorious Shesh- 
kovski, head of the secret police in the 
reign of Catherine II). I. Morosu- 
KIN: Theodosius Yanovski, archbishop 
of Novgorod {continued}.—M. Kot- 
cHin: Some account of the prisoners 
confined in the fortress of the Solovetzki 
monastery from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries [with many details 
of the cruel treatment of prisoners]. 
——V. Semevski: The question of the 
emancipation of the serfs in the first 
half of the nineteenth century.— Old 
days of St. Petersburg [extracts from 
newspapers at the commencement of 
the present century illustrative of past 
social life, e.g. the sale of serfs, &c.] 
== November-—N. M. Kowtmaxov: 
Count Victor Panin [a minister of the 
emperor Nicholas, ¢1874].——The em- 
peror Paul and his times, from the 
papers of a Courland nobleman [1796- 
1801. Extracts from anonymous me- 
moirs, which appeared in German at 
Leipzig in 1886; they place the em- 
peror Paul in a somewhat favourable 
light). 

The Historical Messenger (Istoricheski 
Viestnik).—September—D. Korsakov: 
N. Kudriavtzev and his descendants 
fconcluded]._N. Frrsov: Recollec- 
tions of the emperor Nicholas [an 
account of a visit paid by the emperor 
to the artillery school in 1853 and the 
insubordination of the pupils}.——A. 
Trrov: The churches belonging to the 
former monastery of Uglich [dating 
from a period earlier than the sixteenth 
century].—P. Zuvuxovicn : The sena- 
tor Novosiltzev and professor Golu- 


khovski (an episode in the history of the 
university of Vilna, 1823-1824. The 
professor was removed for liberal tenden- 
cies at the same time as the historian 
Lelewel|.——J. Dupasov: The cholera 
panic at Tambov in the years 1830- 
1831 [illustrating the superstitions of 
the Russian peasantry. The hospital 
surgeons were accused of cutting up 
the patients and boiling them].—— 
Stories about Arakcheyev told by Dr. 


_ Europeus (some more anecdotes about 


the favourite of Alexander I told by a 
surgeon whom the general tried to per- 
suade to enter into his service] ——= 
October—The last days of the empress 
Catherine II, from the correspondence 
of princess Anna Golitzin {contain- 
ing many interesting details]._—K. 
Yaxusov: The daughter of Gustavus I 
[for whose hand Ivan the Terrible was 
an unsuccessful suitor; she died in 
1627 aged 87].—A. Truvorov: The 
formation of the Preobrazhenski and 
Semenovski regiments [dating from the 
latter part of the seventeenth century). 
P. Karatiain : Benkendorf and Dubelt 
{some amusing stories about these two 
chiefs of the police in the time of 
Nicholas]. An old-fashioned diplo- 
matist [sketch of the career of prince 
Andrew Razumovski].——November— 
8. TatistcHev: The emperor Nicholas 
and the July monarchy in France [an 
account of his dislike and opposition 
to it]. A. Antonov: A quarter of a 
century ago; recollections of a landed 
proprietor in the steppes [with interest- 
ing details of the emancipation of the 
serfs).——The expedition to Persia of 
lieutenant Noskov with. the crystal 
bedstead [Nicholas in 1826 sent Noskov 
with presents to the Persian court, one 
of which was a crystal bedstead with 
fountains at the side, manufactured at 
St. Petersburg glass factory. Unfor- 
tunately, before the bedstead could 
reach its destination, war broke out 
between Russia and Persia, precipitated 
by the arrogance of Abbas Mirza, the 
son of the shah; and Noskov was 
exposed to great danger from Persian 
fanaticism. He wrote an account of 
his troubles, which has been lent for 
publication by his widow. A picture of 
the wonderful bedstead is added). 


VI, SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la 
Historia, xi. 1-3. July-September— 
F. Frra prints documents of the inqui- 
sition relating to the murder by Jews 


of el Santo Nitto de la Guardia._— 
E. Saavepra: Arabic inscriptions, tenth 
to twelfth centuries, from Cordova. _—— 
A. FernAnpez-Guerra: Latin inscrip- 
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tion, A.D. 682, from Cordova; three of 
republican, Antonine, and Visigothic 
periods respectively from Porcua ; and 
one relating to a descendant of Atana- 
hild, a.v. 925, from Lucena.——C. F. 
Dvxo identifies a Spaniard who from 
his surprising accomplishments was 
believed in France [1445] to be the Anti- 
christ, with Fernando del Pulgar. 

Tue Same: Documents describing the 
removal of the relics of San Eugenio 
from §S. Denis to Toledo [1565}.——M. 
JiméNEZ DE LA Espana: Extracts from 
a memoir by Francisco de Aguilar, a 
companion of Cortes [proving that 
Cortes did not burn but scuttle his 
ships].——=4. October—Bull of Clement 
III [4 June, 1192] omitted in Loewen- 
feld’s edition of Jaffé’s ‘Reg. Pont.’—— 
Latin inscription from Gandia. —F. 
Fira prints MS. relating to the inqui- 
sition on Judaism at Toledo [1485-1501] 
by Orozco [a lawyer and poet of the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Orozco 
copied his facts from the diary of an 
eye-witness of the events. It describes 
the penance of the ‘ reconciliados,’ the 
burning of the remains of dead heretics, 
and the confiscation of their descen- 


dants’ property and the autos de fe. 
Between 1485 and 150i the total num- 


‘ber of those burnt or strangled at 


Toledo was. 248, among whom were a 
canon, three priests, and two friars. 
A picture relating to the events and 
the sanbenitos of the victims existed 
in Orozco’s time]; extracts from the 
official register are added._—C. F. 
Duro: The valley of Ardn, a Spanish 
enclave in France, its inscriptions, his- 
tory, and customs.——F. Frra: Char- 
ters of thirteenth century relating to 
Pera and La Guardia. 


Revista de Ciencias Histéricas, 1887, 


3.—J. Seaura: Documentos para las 
costumbres de Cataluiia durante la 
edad media.— -F. M. Cunparo: His- 
toria de la plaza de Gerona. 


Revista Contemporanea.—July 15—M. 


JIMENEZ DE LA Espapa: Juan de Cas- 
tellanos y su historia del nuevo reino 
de Granada, continued. Aug. 30— 
E. Guarp1aLo y VatERo: Don Pedro de 
Castilla y Juan Alfonso de Albu- 
querque. 


Revista de Espafia.— July 25—A. Benitez 


DE Luco: Fray Diego de Chaves, con- 
fesor de Felipe IT. 


VII. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, v. 7. 
Baltimore.—N. M. Butter: The influ- 
ence of the war of 1812 upon the con- 
solidation of the American union —— 
9.—J. Bryce: The predictions of 
Hamilton and De Tocqueville [with 
reference to the working of the consti- 
tution of the United States, showing 
in what respects they have been con- 
firmed or falsified in fact].——10.—P. 
Frepericg: The study of history in 
England and Scotland (translation of 
the report of an inquiry into the his- 
torical work of their universities made 
in 1884). 

Magazine of American History, xviii. 4, 5. 
New York.—-October-November—Mar- 
THA J. Lamp: The origin of New York 
[in the Dutch time].—P.Scuarr: The 


relationship of church and state in the 
United States, two articles.——I. W. 
Anprews: The admission of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Ohio into the union. 
—Hon. 8. G. W. Bensamtn: Daniel 
Webster, with portrait.——Judge W. A. 
Woop: General Sterling Price and the 
New Mewxico insurrection [1846-1847]. 
——C. D. Baxer: The first reformed 
Dutch church, Brooklyn.——Colonel 
C. C. Jones, junior, prints a memo- 
randum of colonel Campbell's march 
(1779) from Savannah to Augusta, 
Georgia. C. H. Peck: Arnold Burr, 
a study; I.——Facsimile of letter of 
governor George Clinton to governor 
Hamilton [1752).—- Letter of general 
Peter Muhlenburg to colonel Richard 
Anderson of Kentucky [1794]. 





